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PREFACE. 



The year 1820, has ushered in a new volume, 
being the Fourth of the Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary. The Editor is not unwilling to assume some 
trifling credit, in consequence of an early and re- 
gular publication ; but for all that is curious, in- 
teresting, or original, in the present work, the Reader 
is wholly indebted to the assistance, correspondence, 
and communications of others. Some elucidations 
on this subject, may not prove altogether unworthy 
of attention. 

The Memoir of the greatest female singer* this 
country has ever produced, is drawn up with the 
most scrupulous attention to delicacy and decorum. 
It was composed by a gentleman, who both knew and 
admired her in the character of a. prq/essional womanf 
and he has been kindly and readily assisted with the 
most correct information on the part of one of her 
surviving trustees. 

* Mrs. Billington. 
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IV PREFACE. 

The life of the Anglo-American Colonel Tatham, 
will be found replete with incident and misfortunes : 
it is to the full as singular as that of Mr. Harriott in 
the preceding volume. 

The biography of a late Knight of the Bath *, to 
whom the Letters of Junius have been recently as- 
cribed, with a hardihood that at least challenges 
investigation, contains, what he himself was accus- 
tomed to term " Notes for History," most of 
which have been obtained from personal communi- 
cation. 

We have prevailed on a gentleman, perhaps the 
only one in the kingdom, who had inclination and 
opportunities to execute such a task — to draw up 
an account of a celebrated character t, who, after 
expending upwards of 100,000/. in objects oi'vertdj 
lately died in a jail! By such as knew him, this 
article will be deemed at once curious, interesting, 
and original : indeed, like some fine specimens of 
his own shells, it must be termed unique^ as no 
other similar collection of facts is in existence. 

The Memoirs of a late celebrated poett, are 
drawn up by two of his friends. The one part, 
which is chiefly dedicated to the consideration of his 
early life, appears to have been compiled both 
jQrom oral communication, and documents furnished 
by himself. The supplement, written by a gentle- 

* Sir Philip Francis, f H. C. Jennings, Esq. \ Dr. Wolcot. 
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man who holds a very respectable situation in oniB 
of the public offices, while it rectifies some erroiB 
respecting his family, details a variety of curious par- 
ticulars connected with the latter portion of his life. 
Had it been received sooner, more justice would 
have been done to an article, which, in its original 
form, must have merited a double portion of prais^. 
The whole, taJ$:en together, will, perhaps, be found 
to constitute one of the completest specimens of 
biography, lately submitted to the notice of the 
Public. A short but authentic life of the late James 
Watt, F. R. S. cannot fail to attract attention. It 
has been sanctioned by the approbation of those 
to whom his memory and reputation are peculiarly 
dear. 

At a time, when the penal statutes are thought 
by some to stand in need of revisiqp, and the con- 
dition of the criminal poor^ has become a subject of 
frequent debate and investigation in both Houses of 
Parliament, the documents contained in the memoirs 
of the late * Inspector-General of convicts, cannot 
fail to prove worthy of attention. The rules laid 
down by him being the result of long experience 
both by sea and land, are well calculated to alSbrd 
useful hints to such benevolent legislators as are 
occupied about meliorating the condition of those 
confined on board of hulks, conveyed to distant 
settlements by means of transports, or doomed to 
spend a large portion of their lives in Penitentiary 

* Aaron Graham, Esq. 
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Houses. It is greatly to be lamented, that we 
have been unable to include many celebrated cha- 
racters witliin the limits of the present volume. 
Among some others that excite our regret, are the 
Father of the English Bar* ; the venerable and learned 
Dean of Christ Church ; and a nobleman, whose name 
is connected with the Agriculture of this country, 
in all its various branches, having not only devoted 
the greater part of his life to husbandry, experi- 
mental and practical, but to the improvement of our 
various breeds oC cattle, both native and foreign. 
Of all these, memoirs shall appear in our next 
volume. 

* Sir Arthur Pigot^ late Attorney-General. 
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PART I. 



MEMOIBS OF CELEBRATED MEN, WHO HAV^ 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1818-1819, 




Admiral Sir ROBERT CALDER, Kmt. and Bart. 

OF SOOTHWICX, IM TBB COUNTY OF HANT4. 

X HE Calders of Muirtown, in the county of Moray, North- 
Britain, can boast of considerable antiqaity on the score of 
descait. We are told by Shaw, in his History of Moray (4to . 
p. 113.) that tlie " sumatne is local, and that the family has 
been among the most ancient, and the most considerable in 
the North. About the year lOlO," continues he, " the tyrant 
vou ir. B - 



Q SIR ROBERT CALDER, BART. 

Macbeth cut off the Thane of Nairn (Buchan.) This, no doubt, 
was the Thane of Calder; for no history or tradition men- 
tioneth a Thane of Nairn, distinct from the Thane of Calder, 
who .as constable resided in that town ^ and Mr. ELeyliUi, in his 
Geography, expressly calteth Wm Thane of CaSder." We 
learn that William, Thane of Calder, in 1450, built the tower 
of Calder by a royal licence; and in 1499, we find the Calders 
-giving battle to the Campbells about the possession of the 
^heiress of Kilravock* But the descendants of this chieftain 
disposed of the baronies in the counties of Nairn and Kin- 
ross, and appear to have settled at Muirton, or Muirtown, in 
the i{pmediate vicinity of Elgin, in which town they built a 
large house, with castellated battlements, and resided for 4^)* 
wards of a century. .One of these was created a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia in 1686* • 

Sir Thomas Calder, of Muirtown, had three sons, the eldest 
of whom, Sir James, having come to England, married Alice, 
daughter of Rear- Admiral Af^bNsrt Hughes, and by this lady 
had four sons. He setli^^ ]|k|||^House, near Maidstone, 
in Kent, and being pat|Sq«Sljpdl {|g^ IjiM: countryman the Earl 
of Bute, obtained a plif||Bh4l^ co W Wn Tlie second son is the 
subject of the present naJJiiiilPMii^ 

Robert Calder waa bom^iQbtlld^'pirtemal mansion at Elgin, 
July 2. 1745. O. S», and:jAflp|ri$«^his education at the gram- 
mar school of that anQbpot Ul&m% AC'An earljr age, however^ he 
was sent to England, .fllHl4||ivit||^fi]iePed a midshipman, first 
trod the quarter-deck offa dHvlb^^^wur, when only fourteen. 
In 1766, he accompanied the Hon. George Faulkener, as 
Lieutenant of the Essex, to the West Indies ; but it was not 
iiiiatil many years after that he obtained the rank, first of master 
and. commander, and then of post-captain, in the navy. 

The officer whose memoirs form the subject of the present 
article, appears to have studied his profession, and to have 
acquired considerable knowledge, in every thing appertaining 
to it He h^d also the good fortune to serve under very able 
men, by which n^eans he obtained a considerable d^i^ of 
Jmowledge in all bn^ches of naval tactics. 
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Sia.ROB£RT CALOEB^ BART« 5 

• 

During the American war, Captain Calder was employed in 
the Channel Fleet. In 17d2, he^ commanded tb* Diana, 
which was employed as a repeatirig-firigate to Bear-Ateiral 
Kempenfelt At this period he was. doomed to witnessf omf of 
th(B most disastrous events recorded in the annals'of the Bntidi 
Navy. Sir Charles Hardy, who at that time commanded the 
English fleet, received orders not to risk an engagement with 
the combined squadrons of France and Spun, which then ap-> 
peared On our coasts. He accordingly withdrew, and havii^ 
hauled in between the Wolf-rock and the Main, so as to<i{iea 
the Bristol Channel, obtained shelter and security. On this 
oocaaion, the sailors were so indignant as to blind a figure of 
the King with their hammocks, Swearing, ^^ that His Majesty 
George the Third should not witness their flight." Captaia 
Calder, who belonged to the rear division, appears tojiave 
participated in their indignation ; for although within a short 
distance of one of the enemy's two-deckers, which might have 
sunk his vessel with a single broadside, he refused to retire, 
until expressly ordered by signal. The hostile fleet soon after 
this withdrew into port^ and that of England has ever since 
maintained its accustomed superiority. 

Meanwhile Captain Calder, being desirous to settle in life, cm 
the 1st of May, 1779, espoused Amelia, the only daughter of 
John Mitchell, of Bayfield Hall, in the county of Norfolk^ 
Esq., a gentleman who had died (in 1766), several years pre-* 
viously to this event, after having served during many par-^ 
liaments as member for Boston, in Lincolnshire. By this 
lady, who possessed great beauty, he nev^ had any issue ; 
and although always tenderly attached to her, the union on 
the whole, perhaps, did not prove happy, as her health soon 
became bad, and this circumstance was occasionally accom- 
panied with a certain degree of mental estrangement, of a 
peculiarly distresdng nature. Immediately on this event 
taklilg place, he purchased a residence at Southwic, in the 
vicinity of Portsmouth and Southampton, where he resided 
for many years* 

B 2 
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4 SIR BOBEBT CALDEB, BABT. 

At the comineiicement of the war with France, Captain 
Calder was immediately selected for employment, and such 
was his reputation fer dcill and intrepidity, that he was ap- 
pointed First Captain to Admiral Roddam's flag, while flying 
on board the JBarfleur. He afterwards, commanded the 
Theseus, of 74 guns, which formed part of Lord Howe's 
fleet in 1794 ; but having been dispatched with Rear-Admiral 
Montague's squadron to protect a valuable convoy, destined 
&r the colonies, he did not participate in the brilliant victory 
of the 1st of June. 

Earl St Vincent, then Sir John Jervis, an officer peculiarly 
gifted witli the power of discovering and the wish of distin- 
guishing merit in others, in 1796, deemed the subject of this 
memoir a fit person to act in .the honourable and confidential 
situation of Captain of the Fleet under his command. He 
accordingly served in that capacity on board the Victory, off 
Cadiz, with a squadron of fifteen sail of. the line and seven firi- 
gatos. The merits of the battle that afterwards ensued ought 
assuredly in pairt to be attributed to this officer; for it was 
chiefly achieved by mere seamanship, and he alone occupied 
that station which was entrusted vrith the superintendance of 
the whole series of manoeuvres. 

On the 18th of February, 1797, the Commander in Chief, 
with the force just enumerated, desaried a Spanish fleet, fiir 
si^rior in point of number, as well as of guns, for it con- 
sisted of twenty-six line of battle ships, and twelve frigates. 
A pursuit immediately took place^ and it was so ccmtiiTed 
that the English, who gained upon the enemy, had actually 
commenced the action before Admiral Don Joseph de Cor- 
dova, whose flag was flying on "bpard a first-rate, was able to 
complete his line of battle, as a number of his large vessels 
had been separated from the main body. Having passed in 
fiiU sail, through the enemy's squadron, and tacked at a criti- 
6a1 moment, so as td cut off all that portion of the fleet which 
had fallen to leeward, the signal was unmediately given for 
.dose fi^t ; and after a short, but severe andefi^ual can<» 



8IK ROBERT CALDBR, BART. 5 

nonadd, the four following line of battle shipt were obliged 
to strike their flags, viz. 

1. II Salvador del Mundo, carrying 112 gunsr 

2. San Josef .... 112 
d. San Nicolas * - - 80 
4. San Ysidoro - - - 74 

This memorable victory, fought off Cape St. Vincent in 
Spain, obtained for the British Admiral an earldom, while 
the Captain of the Fleet, ^rfio brought home the dispatches, 
was immediately knighted, and soon after received a patent of 
baronetage, by the style and title of Sir Robert Calder, of 
Southwic, in the county of Hants. 

On the 14th of February, 1799, Sir Robert obtained his 
flag as Rear-Admiral, by seniority; and, in 1801, was dis- 
patched with a small squadron in quest of Admiral Gan- 
theaume^ who had sailed from France, with the expresa 
purpose of supplying the army in Egypt with stores, am- 
munition, &C. 

At the conclusion of the first peace with the French Re- 
public, Sir Robert once more retired to his estate in Hamp- 
shire; but on the renewal of hostilities, he was immedistdy 
re-appointed, and in the promotion which took place the 2Sd 
^ril, 1804, he was advanced to the rank of Vice*Admiral of 
the White. While employed in this latter capacity, he was 
selected, in 1805, by Admiral Comwallis, who thea com- 
manded the Channel Fleet, to blockade the harbours of Ferrol 
and Corunna. The force entrusted to him on this occasion 
proved very inadequate to the service; for, although there 
were then five French ships of the line and three firigates, to- 
gether with five Spanish line of battle ships and four firigates^. 
all ready for sea, in the ports just alluded to ; yet he had only 
seven sail allotted to him on the present occasion ; these in- 
deed were afterwards increased to nine ; but notwithstanding 
he repeatedly demanded two frigates and some smaller vessels 
to be placed at the entrance of the harbours in question, 
they could not be spared. He, however, retained his station, 
notwithstanding the manoeuvres of the Brest fleet, and, on 

B 3 



6 SfB ROBEBT CAL0ER, BART. 

being joined by Rear- Admiral Stirlitig with five sail of the 
line from before Rochefort, together with a frigate and a 
lugger, he proceeded to sea, for the e^^presa purpose of inter- 
cepting the French and Spanish squadrons from the West 
Indies, which were supposed to consist of no more than 
sixteen capital ships. Soon afler this the combined fleet, con- 
usting of no fewer than twenty sail of the line, sevcSn fri- 
gate^) and two brigs, were descried ; while the English force 
^unoiuited to no more than fifteen ships, two frigates, a cutter 
and a lugger. As this action not only made a great noise at 
the time, but actually produced a court-martial soon after, we 
shall here give a precise and au|h^tic list of the resp^tive 
forces. i^^ 



ENBMT's I.INB OF BATTLE OB THE 22d OF JULT, 1805. 

SPANISH ifAN. 



Ships, 
1. Ai]gonaute 
9. Tenible 

3. Espaoia 

4. AiMrica 

5. R«£iel (taken) 

6. Firme (uken) 
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Gunsi CommamUrt* 

* 80 Admiral Graviiia. 
74 - 

* '- ■ 64 f -x: -.1 •» . . »t,i ■ 

- 84 Don Francis Montes. 

74 Don Ra&el Villavicencio. 



7. Le Pluton 

8. N^tone 
'9.'MoiitBltiie 
lOi Buecotanure 
11. AtUs - 
19. Berwick 



• '! 



- 80 ' 
90 

- 74 • • 
•« - 84 Admiral Villeneuve. 

- 74 
7* 

•L'Hortense, LaGorneliay LaDidon, LaPenaainey LaSirene, 
LaTbemis. LeRhin. 



ia. Fofmiddite 
14«UitNpide 
1ft* S«tiftsiu« 
16. todooDpuble 
17* Scifiok 
Is. Aigle 
l9. Achnie 
BO. Algmn 



REAR. 

80 Admiral Dbmaaoir. 

- 74 
74 

- 80 
74 

- 74 
74 

- 74 Admiral MigoD. 

9 Bffigs^ «— h'Afffu, Le lant. 
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ENQJUSH LINE OF BATTLE OJX TH£ 22d OF J VLY, 1 805. 

Sfnps, Omiu» Commandert. 

1. Hero . ^ 74 Hon. Ctpuio Girdntt. 

^. Ajax . - .80 W.Broim. 

«. Triumph - - 74 H. Inman. 

4. Btrieor - * 98 G. Manin. 

5. Agimemoon 64 J. Htrrey. 
«. Windior Ctstk » - 9« C Boyles. 

Frigtte, — Bgijrpcknoe; 

RBAft. 

7. Defianee - - 74 P. DutIimb. 

a< P •» ^ or I 5 Vice-AdminI Sir R. Cb1der» Bnt. 

K Pnoce of Wales - - Mlw r^ . r^ • 

C W. Cuming, Captain. 

9. Repulse - - 74 Hon. A. K. Legge. 

10. R ai s ottnsMe - - 64 J. Rnwley. 

11. Dragon - . - 74 W.Griffiih*. 

la Qlami - 5 ^^•■'^A*'™*'*^ Stirling. 

^^ 2 Samuel Warren, Captain. 

U. Warrior . - 74 S. H. Llnaee. 

14. Thunderer - - 74 W. Lechmere. 

15. Malt* - - - 84 E. Bttlier. 

Frisk cQtteTf Nile lugger, Sirius ingate. / 

After a sharp contest against a superior force, with die* 
weather gage in their fiivour, which continued untQ dark, 
two sail of the line^ the Rafiiel of eighty-four, and the Firme of 
aerenty-fotir, guns^ were both captured* Here follows an 
account of the engagement, as contained in the official letter^^ 
addressed to Admiral Comwallis : the paragraphs suppressed 
&i the Ghizette will be found marked in italics. 

** P^inea o£ Wales, 33d July, Ferrol beiring S. duumcr 
forty-nine leagues^ Cape Fioistcrre S. fifty-two E. dis- 
tance thirty-nine le^es. 

<<Sir, 25th jy^ 

^* Yesterday, at noon, I was fistvoured with a view of the 
^^ombined squadrons of France and Spain, consisting of twenty 
vdlof the line^ also three lai^e ships armed en flute, of about 
fifty guns each^ with five firigate?, and three brigs. 

^ The force under my direction, at this tim^ consisting of 
fifteen soil pf the lin^- tWQ frigates, a cutter, and a lugger ; I 

B 4 
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immediately stood towards the enemy with the squadratt^ 
making the neMiitl signals for battle in the closest order ^ and 
on closing with them^ I made the signal for attacking their 
centre. When I had reached their rear, I tacked the squadron 
in succession ; this brought us close up under their lee : and 
when our headmost ships reached their centre, the enemy were 
tacking in succession : this obliged me again to make the same 
manceuvre, by which I brought on a very decisive action, 
which lasted upwards of (bur hours, when I found it necessary 
to bring the squadron to, to cover the captured ships, whose 
names are in the margin. 

^^ I have to observe, the enemy had every advantage of wind 
and weather. During the whole day the weather had been 
foggy at times : a great part of the 'morning, and very soon 
after we had brought them to action, the fog was so thick, at 
intervals, that we could with gteat difficulty see the ship ahead 
or astern of us. This rendered it impossible to take the ad- 
vantage of the enemy by signals, as I could wish to have done. 
Had the weather been more &vourable^ I am led to believe 
the victory would have been more complete. 

'^ I have very great pleasure in saying ever}' ship exerted 
itself, and was conducted in the most masterly style ; and I beg 
leave here publicly to return to rear-admiral Stirling, and every 
captain^ officer, and man, whom I had the honour to command 
on that day, my most grateful thanks for their very conspici^ 
ous, gallant, and very judicious good conducts The honourable 
captain Gardner, of the Hero, led the van squadron in a most 
masterly and officer-like manner : to whom I feel myself par- 
ticularly indebted, as also to captain Cuming for his assistance 
during the action. Inclosed is a list of the killed and wounded 
on board the different ships. If I may judge from the great 
slaughter on board the captured ships, the enemy must have 
fiuffieired greatly. They are now in sight to windward ; and 
when I have secured the captured ships, and put the squadron 
to rights, I shall endeavour to avail myself of any opportunity 
lliat may o£Per to give you some further account of these com- 
bined squadrons. Jl the same timey itwittbehaoe me to be upon 
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nttf guatd against the combined squadrons at Ferrolf as t am ted 
to believe they have sent ^one at itiso ^ their crippled ships last 
r^ht Jbr that port : therefore^ poisitkf I may ^find it nsfxssary to 
make a junction with you immediately cff Ushant with the whole 
squadron. I have the honour to be^ with great respect and 
regard, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

" Robert Caldsr. 
«« The Hon. Admiral Comwallis, 8cc'* 

' ^^ P. S. I am under the necessity of sending the fVindsor Cdstle 
to you^ in consequence of the damage she sustained in the action. 
Captain Buller has acquainted me, that the prisoners on board 
the prizes assert Ferrol to be the port to which the enemy's 
squadron are bound, as you will perceive by letters inclosed 
¥rith my original dispatch, together with other private in* 
formation." 

iThe conduct of Sir Aobert Calder on this occasion, appears 
to have obtained the full approbation of his commander in 
chief, for he soon after dispatched him on purpose to cruize 
off Cadi^ with a considerable squadron, in order to watch the 
motions of the enemy. But the success did not appear 8u& 
fidently brilliant to the Lords of the Admiralty of that day, 
who had been accustomed to the most fortunate and decisive 
results, although the nation appeared to be perfectly satisfied 
with an action which had <feprived a superior fleet of two sail 
of line of battle ships^ and discomfited all further attempts on 
the part of the enemy* 

However, on learning that he had been attacked in die 
most cruel and unmerited manner by some of the English- 
i^ewspapers. Sir Robert Calder, in a dispatch to the Admi- 
ralty, dated October 2, 1 805, requested that an enquiry might 
immediately take place, respecting his conduct during the late 
action, '< for the purpose," observes he^ *^ of enabling me to 
give my reasons publicly for my conduct at that time, and to 
refiite all unjust, illiberal, and unfounded assertions ; when t 
trusty" it is added, << I shall mak^ it appear to the satisfaction 
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of my king. Country, and ftiends^ tfaat no part of my. eondiibli 
)adQd character will be found deserving of those illiberal inw, 
pressionsy which at present occupy the public mind ; bang 
conscious that every thing in my power, wa9 done for the 
honour and welfare of ipy king and cpuntry,, after a very mi- 
nute investigation of all the existing circumstances, and the 
very critical situation I was placed in with the squadron I had 
the honour to command at the time alluded to^" 

This request having been acceded to by the Lords Com- 

mifiidoneris of the Admiralty, a court martial assembled on 

board, the Prince of Wales, in Portsmouth Harbour, on 

Monday, December 23, 1805; Admiral Montague having 

been nominated President, the witnesses on behalf of the 

prosecution were called in, sworn, and examined ; after which- 

Sk Robert Galder's drfence was read. In the course of this, 

he contended, that he was fully justifiable m not renewing the 

action, even had he been able so to do, as this might not only 

have eadmg^^ the safety, qf his own fleet, but' eventually that 

o( the 0O|iQtr]r:Jtseif. <f I#m ready tp a^mit,^' adds he, ^* thi^ it i» 

so much! the duty of an officer to engage the enemy wherevesr 

he meets with ^A^ni, that it is incumbent upon him to explain^^ 

satisfactorily, why, he does not ; but in* making that explanationy- 

it k not. necessary for him to prove the physical impossibility 

•f doing to. :• It may. be possible^ and yet there may be very 

Aiany reasons why he should not Indeed, the absurdity oi^ 

a contrary opinion is such, that it would be an idle wastie of 

tiflie to trouble the court with any pbservations upon it. 

<< It will, however, be permitted to observe that mine is not 
di^ only in&tance where a British fleet has laid in s^ht of 
ttttit:Of the enemy without renewing an engagement. 

^* In proof of this assertion, if it be necessary, I need oply 
recal to.your memory, dut of many others, the example of two 
V€r^ gtfAt and gallant officers, who, after having obtained^ 
most brilliant victories over the enemy, did not think them-, 
adv^ justified in bringing them a second time to action, ^- 
tiioa^ thqr w^re in.^ight of th^m fully as long as.^.tvvp. The 
two meritorifrus officevit towfaoyn I aHude are J^rl How% 
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in tbe action of the 1st of Jnney 1794 ; and Earl St Vinoent^ 
in that of the 27th of February, .I7d7. Of the latter I am 
competent to apeak from my own knowledge, haying had the 
honour to serve under his lordship as captain of the fleet in 
that, eogagemient. 

*^ Of the pr(^iety of the conduct of these noble lords, in 
botfi. instances, no doubt has at any moment been entertained 
by any body. They certainly exercised a sound discretion 
upon the occasion ; but it may not be improper for me to re-« 
mark, that although the advantages they had acquired were 
certainly superior to mine, that mine was a situation in which 
it was in every respect more necessary to exercise that dis-^ 
cretion, which, in every case, must be vested in the commander 
of a squadron, to judge of the propriety or impropriety of 
ofiering battle to a superior fleet. . In the instances above- 
mentioned there was no other force to contend widi, no. other 
quarter from which an attack was to be f^prehended, than 
the fleets which had been already engaged. In mine^ it be^ 
hoved me tx> be particularly on my guard against the Ferrol 
aiid Rochefiut squadrons, consisting of twenty-one sail of the 
lih^ both which I had reason to believe were out, one (^.vokkk 
appears to have been actuaUy on the sea, and to whieh the 
aqiiadron opposed to me might easily have given notice* of 
tfi^ situation, as will be hereafter more fiilly stated.'/ 

The admiral then allnded to the action of the 22d, respectn 
in^ whijdb: he observed, <^ that the victory certainly was oara^ 
and most decisively so ; and that he had only to lament tihat 
the weather did not afford an opportonlty of maldng itiaore 
ctaiplete." The firing, he added, did not cease luitU half |tt8t 
ime o'clodk,.and before this his night signals wsete hoisfefli^ 
iib&fig then dark. The enemy were to.windwatd a long 
QsiinQn*shoC, the evening was ** foggy and dirty," the fiwe4 
topiiiast of the Windsor Castle was shot away, and the odinr 
vessels were employed in repairing their losses, " and beiffg 
then unacquainted," adds Sir Robert, <* with the state of the 
damages which the several ships had received, I did ifcitter 
myself that I should, the next morning^ bate hem in a oon? 
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dition to renew the engi^;ementy and with that tiew I did all 
I coaldf conustently with the attention necesstfy to prevent a 
separation between any parts of the squadron, to keep* as near 
as possible to the enemy during the night" 

At day-break, however, notwithstanding all his endeavours 
to achieve this^ the admiral found that he was eight or nine 
miles to leeward, with the Malta, Thunderer, the prizes, and 
frigates, entirely out of sight,' while the Windsor Casde was 
iivtow of the Dragon, and the Malta had one of the captured 
ships in tow also. A formidable list of the damages sustained 
by the ships in his squadron had been just sent in, and the 
enemy appeared to those on board the Prince of Wales (the 
flag^ship) not to have sustained any loss in their masts or 
yards, with the exception of a vessel which was in the act of 
r^lacing one of the latter* 

In this state of affidrs, the Admiral considered his own fleets 
on account of the crippled situation of several of the ships, 
as not in a condition to carry sufficient sail to windward to 
force the enemy to a renewal of the action, particularly aa 
there was a considerable sea, with a very heavy swell, which 
would have endangered both masts and yards, had be been rasb 
enough to have attempted it 

'< That my judgement," continues he, ^* req)ecting the 
inability of these ships to carry sail was correct, requires, Jl 
apprehend, no other proof than, that early in- the morning 
of the 2dd, on edging down under easy sail to join the Malta 
and other ships to leeward, and effect a junction of my 
squadron, the Barfleur sprung a lower yard;^ and that- on the 
25th, after having parted company with the Windsor Castle 
and prises, and made sail to endeavour to regain the enemy, 
a few hours only had elapsed before the Repulse sprung her 
bowsprit, and the Malta her main-yard. ' This was the first 
time that any press of sail had been carried after the action^ 
and afibrds a specimen of what might have been expected had 
I ordered them to carry so much sail on the morning after 
the action, as must liave been necessary to have given m^ 
even a chance of getting up to the enemy. 
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^1% has also been proved to you, by Captain Inman, 
that when on the morning of the 23d I ordered hb ship to 
drive away a frigate that was coming too near usi for the ptir* 
pose of reconnoitring, he was every moment apprehensive that 
her masts would have gone by the board. 

^* Another consequence, which must have attended my atf- 
tempt to force a renewal of the action, would have been a^ 
separation, and probable ciq)ture^ of the Windsor Castle and 
prizes ; for, independently of their falling in with the Roche* 
fort sqimdron, had I sent them to England without taking 
• care of them until they were past that danger, it was observed 
that the enemy had three sail of the line and three or four 
frigates constantly advanced on their weather bow, ready to 
act against any ships that might have been separated from the 
main body, provided I had made any movement to occasion 
such s^aration. - This I conceive it was my duty on every, 
.account to prevent By doing so I preserved the inctory I 
had acquired, m spite of their very great superiorit]^ and in 
defiance of the many hostile squadrons I was surrounded by 
at this lime. 

<* In endeavouring to compel a renewal of the action, I 
riiould also have sustained a very considerable inconvenience in 
the want of frigates, a class of ships particularly useful at such a 
time, for purposes so obvious to the court, that it would be 
superfluous to point ihem out 

^' Permit me also to -say a word or two upon the superiority 
sof 4he enemy in point of numbers. I am fiur from encourag- 
ing the idea that on no account is aii engagement to be ridced' 
where the enemy is even greatly superior ; I know too well the 
spirit, the valour, and bravery of my countrymen, to entertain 
such « thought ; my conduct in commencing the action on 
this occasion is a decisive proof of it But I do deprecate the 
idea that, under all circumstances, and in all situations, an en- 
gagement must be continued as long as it is practicable to 
continue it, whatever may be the opinion of the ofiScer com- 
nHmding a squadron, that he puts to hazard, by such con- 
iiauance, the advantages he had gained by his original attack. 
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llie oofiseqnence of isuch an idea bong CDo6uraged.aiid iacnl- 
oated^ mxistf one daj^ .become £ital to many good and ^liBi 
officer^ as well as to my country. I oooDtoid that every Mie 
df an 4!hgagement with a saperior force^! must depend upon-te] 
own circumstances ; and the pn^riety of entering into 'bri 
reaewii^ it, must, depend upon tliv; discretion of tbecom- 
mandeiv to be exercised acoordiag to the best of his jiidg^' 
iheot^- and' subject to that responsibility ^rfiich attaches to all 
persons^ in situations of command. 

: ^MGircnmstanobd as I thus iwas, it appeared to me to be im-» 
practicable to have forced tUe en^ny to action, or, if at all with 
such advanti^ as would have justified the attempt, evenif I 
lnfd*»n0thing to apprehend from any squadron but that which I 
was opposed to, and if the opposing squadron had been the 
only object to which, by my orders, my attention had been: 
directed; but when I reflected that in addition to that squa^j 
drcm and the Rochefort, which it appears were theD.actiiaUy ; 
at sea, there were sixteen sail of the line at Fi^rrol, witbiii.ai 
few hours sail, who, if not already out, might, on. receiving ^ 
intdligence from the combined squadrons, have come out to* 
their assistance ; or, in the evebt of my not being in a situation 
to return to Ferrol,' thb continuance of which blockade was 
one main object of my instructions, there would be no force icf 
oppose those squadrons, and that they would more thaft pro-: 
bably have pushed for Ireland, or perhaps England, to &ci« 
litate the invasion, which wa3^ then every moment expected; 
I really fi*lt that I:ilhoiild:be.runtung, too great a hazard, and 
pirtting my fleet into a situiLtioti of danger which I could never 
ha^ justified. 

«f I therefore judged it most prudait to keep my squadron 

togedier, and not to attempt to renew the engagement vnteas 

tbiexnesny offered it^ or an of^xnrtunity a^rded; itaelf of. my 

' doing so under more favourable circumstaiaees than at that 

time pireaented theibselves; 

« At the sam6 tune eoneeivmg that tlieirolgect might be 
to effect a jniictian.wJUi the ships at Ferrol^ I deteimiwdf if 
possible, teijaoviDf ^AeScattaitaiffg that dtgeclt and tO'keep 
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myadf between thein and that pott, audi if possibly to draw 
them to the northward ; that, by so doihg^ I: mig^'t aocompaiiy 
the Windsor Castle and. prizes oiit of the reach of the Roehe- 
fort squadron, and afterwards perhaps have an opportunity 
of re-attacking the enemy before they could reach their own 
shores; that this was the determination formed at the time 
wiU appear from all my letters, and will be proved by a wit^ 
Hess whom I will call to this point* 

.'< Having formed this conclusion, I acted. upbn* it duiiiig 
the two days that the enemy remained in sight, keepixig n^ 
squadron collected under an easy sail, certainly never offisring^ 
but as certainly never avoiding, an engagement, had the. 
enemy chosen to bring it on. On the omtrary, it hasljieeni. 
proved, that upon all occasions where they bore down and> 
had the appearance of an intention to engage us, I inune-, 
diately hauled my wind for the purpose of receiving them ; and 
have no doubt but that, had they persevered' in what appeared 
to. have been their intention, though I belieVe it was only 
doneva^mtingly, to use the expression of one witness, or, aa 
another has. said, only done for the purpose of joinii^ their 
leewardmost ships, and keeping thdr squadrcm t(^[^er, thqr 
would have met. with a proper relation. I^ however, at any 
time^ they really entertained any such intention, they very 
soon abandoned it» for on all the occasions I have mentioned 
they hauled their )vind iH a very short time after they had 
b^^ to. bear down. 

<< During th^ whol(s of the SSd the eHemy had the wfaid. 
M the dose of It ;they wel*e at the distance of more Ihaii four 
leaguies. I made signal that T should steer nortlHeast, and 
that every ship should carry a light, tp prevoit separalifln 
during the night. 

. << At dnybreak in the morning of the 24th the enem/s fleet 
was west.si^; or seven leagaes, seen only frdm the msistrhetJL 
It U tnie^ that during the greatest part of this day: the wind 
was. ill our; fi^vo^^ but . they were light breezes; there was a 
c(»isideraUe swell i their distance from iiS was considerable, and 
I doubt niuch if I ^uld have made sufficient ^ay to have over* 
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tak^i cfaem. I did not, therefor^ fieel that an opportunity 
sufficiently &yourable had offered itself to induce me to vary 
from the determination I had before formed. About fifty 
minutes after three one of them steered to the south-east, and 
at six they were entirely out of sight. 

*^ During the whole of the 25th I continued my course by 
north, and having accompanied the Windsor Castle and prizes 
so fiir to the northward that I thought they might proceed 
with safety, I parted with them, and directed Captain Boyles 
to acquaint the Commander in Chief that I should make the 
best of my way to the rendezvous off Cape Finisterre, in the 
hope of faUing in with Lord Nelson, and if I did not find his 
lordship there in a short time after my arrival, I should pro- 
ceed in search of the combined squadrons, supposed to be 
gone for Ferrol, and that if any favourable opportunity should 
ofifer of attacking them before they got in, I certainly should 
avail myself of it." 

The admiral concluded a very able defence by complaining 
of the disa{^intment of himself and his brave associates in 
consequence of the treatment they Imd received after their 
victory ; and above all he loudly protested against the man- 
ner in which his dispatches had been garbled. 

The following is the sentence of the Court : 

** At a court-martial assembled on board His Majesty's 
ship Prince of Wales, in Portsmouth harbour, on the 2Sd day 
of December, 1805, and continued by adjournment from day 
to day, until the 26th day of the same month, 

^* Pursuant to an order fix>m the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, dated the 15th day of 
November last past, and directed to the president; setting 
forth that Sir Robert Oalder, Bart. Vice- Admiral of the Blue, 
had, by his letter to their lordship's secretary, dated the Idth 
day of September last, requested, for the reasons therein men- 
tioned, that an enquiry may be made into his, the said Vice- 
Admiral's, conduct on the 2:kl day of July last, the day after 
the engagement with the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
or upon the whole or such part thereof (when in presence o( 
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the enemy) as should appear for the good of His Majesty's ser- 
vice, and for enabling him to give his reasons publicly for his 
conduct on that occasion. 

^* And that their lordships thought fit, in compliance with 
the Vice- Admiral's request, and for the reasons mentioned in. 
his said letter, that a court-martial should be assembled for 
the purpose above mentioned, and also for enquiring into the 
whole of the said Vice-Admiral's conduct and proceedings on 
the said 2Sd day of July, and into his subsequent conduct and 
proceedings, until he finally lost sight of the enemy's ships ; 
and to try him for not having done his utmost to renew the 
said engagement, and to take and destroy every ship of the 
enemy, which it was his duty to engage, the Court proceeded 
to enquire into the conduct and proceedings of the said Vice- 
Admiral Sir Robert' Calder, with His Majesty's squadron 
under his command, on the said 23d day of July last, and also 
into his subsequent conduct and proceedings, until he finally 
lost sight of the enemy's fleet, and to try him for not having 
done his utmost to renew the said engagement, and to take 
or destroy every ship of the enemy, which it was his duty to 
engage; and having heard the evidence produced in support of 
the charge, and by the said Vice- Admiral Sir Robert Calder, 
Bart, in his defence^ and what he had to allege in support 
thereof and having maturely and deliberately weighed and 
considered the whole^ the Court is of opinion, that the charge 
of his not having done his utmost to renew the said engage- 
ment, and to take or destroy every ship of the enemy, ha^ 
been proved against the said Vice- Admiral Calder; that it 
appears that his conduct has not been actuated either by 
cowardice or disaffection, but has arisen solely firom error in 
judgment, and is highly censurable^ and doth adjudge him to 
be severely reprimanded, and the said Vice-Admiral Sir Ro- 
bert Calder is hereby severely reprimanded accordingly. 

" Signed 
^* George Montague^ Presidents. 
*^ J. HoUaway (Vice-Admiral). R.S. Rowley (Vice-Admiral). 
««E.Thoniborough(Vice.Ad.). J. Coffin (Rear-Ad,). 
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^* J: Sutton (Rear-Ad*). J. Bisset (Captain). 

« R. D. Oliver (Captain). J. Irwin (ditto). 

« J. A. Wood (ditto). J. Seater (ditto). 

« T. B. Capel, the Hon. (ditto). J. Larmour (ditto). 

** M. Greekham, jun. Deputy Judge Advocate of the Fleet.** 

This sentence did not at all prove popular ; for it was the 
first' time in the annals of our naval warfare, that a commander 
who had engaged a superior fleet, and taken two of the 
enemy's line of battle ships, without losing a single sail of his 
own, had been " severely reprimanded." Indeed the Admi- 
ralty itself seems to have been of this o]Nnion, for Sir Robert 
was soon after nominated Port-Admiral at Portsmouth, and 
until the last period of his existence experienced the greatest 
respect and attention, not only on the part of that board, but 
from persons of all ranks and degrees in life. The hardship of 
his case was also mentioned in parliament by two distinguished 
noblemen, the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Romney ; and 
had he not been restored to the service of his country, his dis- 
grace would have reflected discredit on the gratitude and 
justice of the nation. 

After these remarks on the official conduct of the subject df 
this memoir, it now only remains to add, that Sir Robert 
Calder died at Holt, near Bishop's Waltham, in the county 
of Hants, the 31 st of August, 1818, in the 74th year of his 
age. He was an excellent officer, well acquainted with all 
the different branches of his profession, and admirably cal- 
culated, both by nature and education, for the government 
and superintendance of a large fleet. No better sailor ever 
existed in the service, and he was acknowledged to be parti- 
cularly expert at manoeuvres and the regulation of squadrons, 
by means of signals. 

By his will he proved his sincere wish and desire to provide 

every possible comfort for his widow, during the continuance 

•or recurrence of her unhappy malady. The house^ and 

grounds appurtenant to it, together with the stock, &c. are 

to be delivered to her ladyship at the end of cme year, should 

17 
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any favourable change have taken place ; but if not, a suffi- 
ciency to be retained on the premises, to supply every pos- 
sible want ; and the remainder to be taken away by his nephew 
Sir Henry Roddam *Calder, on condition of returning the 
same, in case of Lady Calder's recovery. The whole interest 
of all the property, is also left in trust for her ladyship during 
her natural life ; and on her decease, the personality (estimated 
at about 30,0001.) is to be invested in the purchase of freehold 
estates in England, which are defiaed to the said Sir Henry 
Roddam Calder, and his biin male. 
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HARVEY CHRISTIAN COMBE, Esq. 



JThg metropolis of the United Kingdom, if it has not 
actnally produced, must be allowed to have selected a long 
series of bold, intrepid, and not unfrequently, enlightened 
senators, to represent it in Parliament. Eminently Im/al itself, 
in the beat sense of the word, on every great occasion, it has 
exhibited an ardent love of liberty, superadded to a certain 
tenaciousness, not only of its own privileges, but those also of 
the community at large. The example was first given during 
the reign of James 11., and still continues to operate with 
efficacy on the wliolc body of the commonwealth. At the 
Revolution, William III. found a poweriul support in the zeal 
and enterprise of the citizens of London; and no corporation 
in the three kingdoms displayed a greater degree of atlach- 
tnent at the accession of George I. when the present illustrious 
family was happily seated on the throne of these realms. 
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The peculiar and extraordinary privilege of sending four 
members to parliament, has enabled the livery to nominate a 
long and respectable list, of which it would be in vain to 
look for^ a parallel in any county, city, or borough in the 
Empire. It is only necessary, indeed, to recapitulate their 
names, to obtain a full assent to this proposition. Of Sir 
John Bernard and Sir Stephen Theodore Janson, the one ob- 
tained the spontaneous praise of the first William Pitt (after- 
wards Earl of Chatham), while >the other, whose int^rity 
became proverbial, was only inferior to the Russells, the 
Sidneys, and the Hampdens of a former day, in omsequence 
of the difference of the-times in which he lived. Beckford, at 
once a member and Liord- Mayor, introduced magnificence into 
the city, and was the first who entertained foreign monarohs 
at the Mansion House *, while he occasionally opposed the 
ministers of his own king in the House of Commons. Oliver^ 
his successor, followed the same track, and rendered his 
name celebrated, by vindicating the firanchises of the city, in 
the case of the Printers, for which he was sent ta the Tower, 
in oonseqnekice of having ccmimitted the Seijeant at Arms^ 
although provided with the written audiority of the Speaker 
of the House of Common^ to the Poultry Compter. The 
more recent names of Townshend, Sawbridge, and Combe^ 
are fiimiliar to us all. They lived in our own times,, and 
constantly asserted and practised the ancient^ and almost 
obsolete doctrine,, that the representative is strictly bound by 
the instructions of his' constituents.. 

Harvey Christian Combe^ whose talents and uniform inte- 
grity rendered him worthy of being associated with his pre- 
decessors, was bom in the county of Hants, in the year 1752*. 
He was the eldest son of an- eminent attorney at Andover, on 
whose death, a landed. estate of 5001. a year devdved to him, 
md he might have succeeded ta a practice, still more profits 
able^ had he been inclined to follow the profession of his 
fiither. But the law appears to have been uninviting, and. 

• Hm King of Denmufc ww utoaithcd at Us n^erb RC^tion b; hit lordihig< 

CS 
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almost odious to the whole family ; for, while his two younger 
brothers eagerly rushed into the army, he himself afier 
attaining a good provincial education resolved to dedicate 
his life to commerce. 

But as the country did not afford a sujQScient scope for hi» 
ambition, young Combe repaired to the capital, and entered 
into the corn trade. The house of his maternal uncle, the 
late Boyce Trees, who was then a very eminent factor, afforded 
him ample opportunities for learning all the arcana of this 
very important and profitable branch. While in the office of 
his relation, he addicted himself to business with an unconrnum. 
degree of assiduity, and his new home and manner of life^ per- 
haps, were still more endeared to him by the charms of his lovely 
cousin, Catharine. Their affections proving mutual, a marriage 
in due time ensued ; and on the death of the gentleman who 
united in his own person the character of both uncle and father- 
in-law, Mr. Combe succeeded to the business. There is a cer- 
tain tact in the city by which rising men appear to be known to 
each other, so that their future fortunes are prognosticated with 
a degree of certainty that may seem singular and extraordinary 
to the uninitiated. Accordingly, an attorney of great acutenessy 
(Mr. Rudd) although he had only seen the subject of this 
memoir occasionally at a whist club, after enquiring into his 
character and connexions, hailed him, while yet a very young 
man, as the future representative and lord mayor of the me* 
tropolis. A distinguished member of the corporation *^ who 

* Mr. Alderman Sawbridge. Of this genileman the folluwing brief account b 
taken from a tract now become very scarce : 

*' He was descended from one of the most honeurable and ancient families in Kent, 
whose ancestors frequently represented that county in Parliament. He inherited a good 
fortune, and very early in life captivated a lady with a fortune of I00,000l. Hiis lad^ 
died in less than a twelvemonth, and rewarded the kindness of Mr* Sawbridge with the 
whole of her fortune. 

<< Mr.Wilkea introduced this gentleman into the practice of politics, and, in the 
theory, he had made a very rapid progress under the auspices of (his sister) Mrs. 
Macaulay. 

** He was sberiflfin 1768, in conjunction with the late James Townshend, Esq.* 

** In defiance of a threat of a bill of pains and penalties, held out by Government, he 
-persevered iu his duty, and returned Mr. Wilkes to Parliament five successive times, net- 
inthstanding a resolution of the House of Commons, since declared illegal. 

<< A schoolboy friendsliip intioduced him to the notice of Lord Chatham, through 
whom be wu brought into Parliunent, and this mutual friendship reflected honour on 
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had occupied both situations with no common degree of credit^ 
ccmtributed to verify this prediction. It was he who first 
introduced the subject of this memoir to that great municipal 
body, to whose charge is entrusted the care of the rights 
and the franchises of the city ; and it was he too, who by 
his influence and advice, and it may be added his patronage^ 
paved the way for the respectable station of an alderman^ 
This event afterwards conducted the fortunate candidate 
to all the remaining honours of the metropolis, such as 
the shrievalty, the pretorian chair, and the still greater, be- 
cause more permanent distinction, of one of the represent- 
atives. 

Meanwhile Mr. Combe aspired to greater distinction in the 
commercial as well as in the political world. On looking around 
him, he beheld not only the superior but the most opulent classes 
engaged in trade to consist chiefly of brewers. The Ladd's had 
become baronets. The descendants of the Thrales had formed 
an alliance with one of the most ancient of the Scottish nobility ; 
while the Whitbreads, after purchasing landed estates, to an 
immense amount, in the county of Bedford^ now shone in the 
British senate with unrivalled splendour ; and, in the person 
of the son of the founder of that houses seemed to eclipse the 
aristocracy both in magnificence and in talents. 

It is not a little remarkable, that all these great capitalists 
both rose and flourished in the borough of Southwark ; and 
this too within a few hundred yards of each other. Mr. 
Comb^ who deemed it no great transition to convert his- 



each. The Peer^ aided by his influence one who wanted ills (latronage, and the party 
obliged repaid it by proper but independent exertions of gratitudes and genius. 

" He (Mr. Alderman Sawbridge) was the constant and unshaken advocate of parlia- 
mentary reform, and the sworn enemy to corruption ; a maii of talents, a man of edu- 
caiioD, and an useful speaker. 

'< He was an alderman of the ward of Langboume, by which he was much esteemed, 
was never in any place, was steady in his principlci, inviolable in his friendfhip, and coo*> 
sistcnt in his politics ; he was a staunch Whig. 

*' In private life he was benevolent, hospitable, and sincere. He possessed all the 
manners and accomplishments of the gentleman and the man of fashion. A(r. Sawbridgr 
died in 1794.*' 

C4 
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barley into maU^ at length determined to establish a great 
brewery in the neighbourhood of Bedford Square^ as this new 
portion of the metropolis possessed the desirable advantages of 
a central situation and an increasing neighbourhood. Having 
• selected two opulent friends as partners *, a capital was speedily 
collected out of their joint wealth ; and the projector lived to 
behold this new house, trading under the firm of Gifford 
and Co. f , become the fourth or fifth, in point of importance, 
in the metropolis. | 

Soon after this, he was elec^ an alderman of the city of 
London, and conducted himself on all occasions, not only like 
an upright magistrate, but with a degree of urbanity, attention, 
and discernment, that speedily ensured a large portion of the 
public applause: while sheriff, too, he gave general satis- 
faction. 

On the death of his friend Mr. Sawbridge^ in 1795, the 
alderman was encouraged to offer himself as his successor; but 
on this occasion, he was opposed by Mr. Lushington, then a 
very eminent merchant of the city of London, who united in 

* These irere Mr. DeUfield, hU brother-in-lawy who liad been with Mr. Whithreitl, 
and Mr. George Shum. The business first commenced under the firm of Shnm^ 
Combe, and Delafield ; but having purchased the extensive premises of Gifford and Co.> 
they afterwards traded under that name. 

•f It has been customary ever since the accession of the House of HaDOver, fiar the 
great brewers of London to receive and entertain the royal &mily in their respective ma^ 
nufactories. If we mistake not greatly, our Henry V., when contending for the crown 
of France, was feasted in a most hospitable and sumptuous manner by a wealthy brewer 
of Antwerp. 

George I. and H. honoured the GasCojnes with their presence. His present Majesty 
Geoi^e III. condescended to visit the premises of the first Whitbread, (father to the 
late celebrated M. P. for Bedfi^d,) on which occasion all the men were clothed in a 
complete uniform dress, while the horses were decorated with new harness. 

In order to revive this ancient custom, which had become nearly obsolete during a 
long reign, Mr. Alderman Combe, some years since, gave an entertainment to the 
Doke and Duchess of York and the Duke of Cambridge. On this occasion, the itoktt, 
Pressed in a clean white cap and jacket, broiled romp steaks, mare majcrum, 00 hit 
polished iron shovel, and served them up hot and Ao< to his royal guests on pewter 
trenchers } while the table, placed in the centre of the brew-house, was veiy appro- 
priately covered with hop^sacki, and the company regaled with brown stout, handed round 
in wcKiden mugs ! 

X In 1804, the maximum produce of the first stiong-beer brewer in the metropolis, 
according to the excise return, was 159,500 g»lknii. Mr. Combe's establishment paid 
the doty 00 67>700 gdkms. 
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Us own person both the East and West India interest. The 
election commenced on the Sd of March, and closed two days 
after, in consequence of Mr. Combe's wisely declining to pro- 
secute a losing cause. * 

But although balked on this occasion, his disappointment 
proved but of short duration ; for we soon after find the sub- 
ject of this memoir returned one of the city representatives; 
and such was his increasing popularity, that at the general 
election in 1802, when there were no fewer than seven candi- 
dates, he was manifestly the favourite^ for his name was placed 
<at the head of the poll. 

It is not to be concealed^ however, that during the late war, 
when party-animosities raiL high, Mr. Alderman Combe was 
both opposed and hated by a very formidable junto in the dty 
of London. It is no less true, however, that he defeated their 
plans for his abasement, and finally triumphed over all his 
enemies. Having been nominated Captain-Commandant of 
the Aldgate Volunteers, it was hoped that no commission 
would be issued to him by the crown; but His Majesty's 
Ministers were far more liberal than many of their supporters^ 
and accordingly, in due time, he became first a major, and then 
lieutenant-colonel. On this, as on every other occasion, he 
displayed a manly spirit ; for he disdained to exercise his au- 
thority over others without being suMciently apprised of his 
own duty. Accordin^y, before he presumed to give the word 
of command, the alderman svibmitted to the drill ; and aftier 
being some time under the hands of the seijeant and the 
adjutant, repaired to head quarters, with the character of an 
excellent officer. 

* The numben were at follows, at the close of the poll : 

For WiUiam Luthington, Esq. • . • 2334 

— Hanrey Christian Combey Esq. . • . 1560 

In the course of the next year, the Alderman proved more fortunate, haTiog poUfld 
3665, and being the third candidate in point of numbers. 

In 1803, he wss at the head of the poll, having • . 3377 votes. 

Iti 1 806, he was again placed first, having . . . • 2394 ditto. 

In 18079 he stood fourth in order, with . . . • 9583(fitto. 

In 1813, he was once more first, having . . • • 5135 ditto. 
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In 1800, Mr. Combe, who, in the mean time^ had distih^* 
guished himself greatly by his public spirit, during his 
shrievalty, was at length exalted, after a variety of dijflSculties, 
to serve the office of lord mayor. The livery are accustomed 
to select and return certain candidates ; but the nomination of * 
any one of these individuals, is expressly vested in the Court of 
Aldermen. It is usual, howevei^ on this occasion, to choose 
the senior magistrates in rotation ; but in 1 799, a junior one 
was actually nominated, expressly on purpose to mortify him, 
and obstruct his preferment. Effectual means, however, were 
adopted in the course of the preceding year to defeat this 
mancewvre^ which was at length fully accomplished by the inter- 
vention of the late Mr. Alderman Skinner. Accordingly, Mr. 
Combe was put in nomination with that respectable magistrate^ 
who was his senior in the corporation, and had consequently 
been invested with the civic honours many years before this 
period. As was expected by all parties, Mr. Skinner declined ; 
and at the same time paid the highest compliment to the 
talents and integrity of the other candidate, who stood by him 
on the hustings. This measure proved effectual ; for, as he 
could not be forced to serve the office a second time, nothing 
now remained for the opponents of the subject of this memoir 
but acquiescence. 

During his mayoralty Mr. Combe conducted himself in such 
a manner as to excite the applause both of friends and ene* 
mies. He was requested by some of his constituents, on one 
trying occasion, to call out the military ; but my lord mayor 
disclaimed that course, and proved in the case of a mob, who 
had assembled at the Corn-market, that our ancient laws were 
still effectual, and that the constable's staff was more consti- 
tutional, as well as more efficacious, than the bayonet. 

In respect to his parliamentary conduct, Mr. Alderman 
Combe appears to have acted generally with the Whigs. Ac- 
cordingly, during the first war with France, in conjunction 
with Mr. Fox and many others, he not only disapproved of 
the motives in which the contest had originated, but also int 
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the manner in which it was prosecuted. It will naturally be 
ecmcluded that he opposed the administration of the late Mr. 
Pitt with a considerable degree of zeal and uniformity. But 
let it be recollected, that on the occasion alluded to, he but 
obeyed the instructions of his constituents, either expressed 
or implied : for the livery of London have always exhibited a 
marked antipathy to continental connections. 

In fine, we no sooner find the alderman fairly seated in 
parliament, than he took an active part in the debate that 
ensued in consequence of a motion of Mr. Fox *, against the 
premier of that day, for presuming to meddle with the public 
purse, in express opposition to the rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Combe, in obedience to the voice 
<^ the livery, assembled that day in common-hall, who had 
enjoined farm to vote a censure on His Majesty's Ministers, for 
lavishing the public treasure without the consent of Parliar* 
meat, not only supported, but also seconded the motioin. 
The member for London commenced a maiden speech of 
some length, by expressing his pleasure, in obeying the voice 
of his constituents, as expressed that very forenoon, at a 
numerous and respectable meeting. They had almost unani- 
mously disapproved of the conduct of His Majesty's Minister^ 
on the present occasion ; and it was with peculiar satisfaction 
he now obeyed their commands, his duties as a representative 
being in strict unison with his own opinions. " Afte^ what 
had been advanced by his Right Hon. friend (Mr. Fox), he 
would not say a word upon the subject in a iconstitutional 
point of view. As the representative of the first cpmmercial 
city in the world, he was well acquainted with the mischief 
produced by the money sent to the Emperor. The discount- 
ing of the bills drawn for the purpose of remitting money to 

* << That His Majesty's Ministers having authorised and directed, at different timeay 
without the consent y and during the sitting of Parliament, the issue of various sums of 
money for the service of his Imperial Majesty, and ulso for the service of the army under 
the Prince of Cond^, have acted contrary to their duty, and to the tnutrepoied iu them^ 
and have thereby violated the constitutional privileges of this House. 
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the Imperial troops had swallowed up so mnch of the wealth 
of the Bank, as to compel that great body to narrow ib&jt 
discoimts; and the British merchants were made to suffer^ 
that the German troops might be supplied* The remittances 
to the allied armies on the continent had, in factf been a great 
cause of the alarming scarcity of money last year, and of most 
of the embarrassments which had been experienced in the 
commercial world." 

He next adverted << to the professions which had been so 
recently made by members of Parliament, of love and respect 
for the constitution, and of r^ard and deference for the sen* 
timents of their constituents, which he hoped had not already 
evaporated ; on the contrary, he trusted that gentlemen would^ 
on the present evening, give a proof of the contrary. He 
professed to be attached personally to no man, nor to have 
any prejudice against any of the members of administration* 
He voted with Mr. Fox, as a friend ta human happiness, 
which was best secured by political liberty ; tfnd this evening 
he came down, to use the phrase of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, impregnated with the sense of his constituents, whieh 
was this day so fairly and decidedly given by the Common- 
haU.'' 

On the 19th of May, 1797, the alderman was pitched upon 
by Opposition, once more to instigate the immediate removal 
of the servants of the crown. Accordingly, having noticed 
all the principal events of the war, and dwelt on the most 
disastrous epochs of the history of that period, Mr. Combe 
contrasted the promises of the Cabinet with their actual con^ 
duct, and insisted on the consequent disappointment of the 
public He concluded a harangue^ which was listened, to 
with great attention by both sides of the house^ with the fol- 
lowing motion : ^* That an humble address be presented to 
His Majesty, beseeching him to dismiss from his presence and 
councils his present ministers, as the most likely means to obtain 
a speedy and permanent peace." Sir William Milner, Bart, 
one of the representative? for the city of York, seconded the 
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motion, which was lost, however, on a division, by a majority 
of 183. 

We find the member for London, who appears to have been 
the only one of the four who would pledge himself explicitly 
to obey the instructions of his constituents, soon after sup- 
porting Mr. now Lord Grey, in his celebrated motion for a 
reform in Parliament Here again, a &ilure in point of num- 
bers, rather than of arguments, ensued, and that measure 
has never since been carried into effect : nor is it now, we 
believe^ an object of particular desire on the part of the 
nobleman th^i so eager for its success. 

In 1800, being then invested with the dty regalia, the 
subject of the present memoir introduced a petition firom 
^* His Majesty's most loyal and dutiful subjects, the lord 
mayor,' aldermen, and livery of the city of London, assembled 
at the Guildhall of the said city, against the continuance of the 
present war.'' Instead of being supported by his colleagues on 
this occasion, the application was ridiculed by some, and dis- 
avowed by others, as not eicpressing the sentiments of their 
constituents at large. 

In 1803, he opposed the principle of the income' tax as 
odious, vexatious, and unequal. Here again he obeyed the 
injunctions of the livery ; and yet two of his colleagues voted in 
&vour of the new impost, in direct opposition to the orders 
received by them in the Common-halL 

But Mn Alderman Combe, although frequently, was not 
uniformly in opposition to all the measures of the cabinet of 
that day. On the contrary, at a time of great difficulty and 
danger, he warmly supported the ** General Defence Act," 
and boldly declared, that not only those actually under arms, 
^ but every man in the kingdom ought to go forth, in hostile 
array, against the enemies of their country, when called upon by 
the exercise of His Majesty's acknowledged prerogative. There 
could be no exemption but on the ground of express in- 
ability. The citizens of the metropolis," added he, ^< are 
not only ready, but anxious to learn, how they can come 
forward with most effect. If there were any apprehension, it 
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coiild arise only from the probability of embarrassment, by 
the crowds that would rush forth to accomplish a sacred duty. 
In fine, in every ward, parish, and street of London, the 
people are only waiting with impatience until His Majesty 
shall be pleased to point out the means of organizing their 
courage." 

On another occasion (March 19. 1804) Mr. Alderman 
Combe stated, "that the volunteer force, furnished in and about 
the metropolis, then amounted to about 2000 men. There 
was not a single individual of these, who, in case of an inva- 
sion, did not consider himself liable to be placed under the 
command of a general officer, and marched to any part of the 
kingdom. No oi;ie could presume to doubt of the well-known 
loyalty and zeal of the city of London, because, being expressly 
exempt by their charter from those military duties to which the 
rest of England is liable^ they had no manner of occasion to 
seek for refuge from the ballot It was accordingly evident, 
that the ofier of their services, their zeal, and their energy, 
could alone originate in a pure and patriotic spirit.^' 

When Mr. Pitt came a second time into place, Mr. Combe 
divided against his " Additional Force bill," and founded his 
objections both on constitutional and political grounds. In 
the Spring of 1805 he joined Mr. Grey, in his motion for 
papers, with a view to censure Ministers relative to their con- 
duct towards Spain. He also supported Mr. Brand in his 
motion for the removal of the Cabinet, and voted with Mr* 
Grey (then become Lord Howick), against the address to the 
Crown. 

There were two occasions, and we believe two only, about 
this period, on which Mr. Combe happened not to vote in a 
minority; on the former of these, he acted in direct unison 
with all the other city representatives, who declared themselves 
decidedly of opinion, that the supposed malversation of Mr. 
Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), while treasurer of the 
navy, demanded immediate investigation; and they accord- 
ingly contributed to form the celebrated majority of one. The 
other included a. subject of much personal delicacy, and he 
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must have made a great sacrifice to his private feelings, by his 
vote on that day. We now allude to the parliamentary 
accusation again his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
during the first time he acted as commander-in-chief. On 
this occasion, notwithstanding a certain degree of inter- 
course, and even intimacy, with this Prince of the Blood, yet 
Mr. Combe^ listening to the voice of his constituents 'Only, 
joined in the proposition for an enquiry, and was the only one 
of the four members who obtained the thanks of the Com- 
mon^hall upon that occasion. 

It now remains to mention one peculiarity respecting the 
subject of this memoir. After the death of his friend Mn 
Sawbridge, he began to be considered the best whist player in 
London. Having at length been admitted a member of 
Brookes's, he there, of course^ associated with some of the first 
personages in the kingdom, and was not unfrequently accus- 
tomed, Qt other times and places, to try his skill with one of 
the Royal Dukes. On these occasions, the Alderman is allowed 
to have displayed a wonderful degree of recollection and self- 
command ; and this was not a little aided by his temperance, 
and even abstemiousness, previously to any grand match. We 
have yet to learn that he ever suffered this attachment to 
interfere with his duties, either public or domestic; and there 
is Reason to suppose, that on the whole, his fortune did not 
suffer any diminution by an occasional love of play. It 
may be questioned, however, whether late hours, and long 
and intense application, did not prove prejudicial to his 
health. The truth is, that he was seized with a paralytic 
afiection, exactly in the same manner, and perhaps from ex- 
pressly the same cause, as the late Alderman Sawbridge; and, 
like him, experienced a long and lingering illness for some 
years before his death. But although his lower limbs were 
debilitated, yet the vigour of his mind remained almost wholly 
unimpaired until the summer of 1817, when he was greatly 
affected by an event of a public nature. This was the resolu- 
tion of a Conunon Hall, which was very thinly attended, pur- 
porting that this member should be invited to resign his seat in 
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parliament, as he was no longer capable of fulfilling its duties* 
like Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Combe undoubtedly wished ** to die in 
harness." Accordingly, his health was visibly affected by this 
measure ; and his enfeebled constitution proved unable to sur- 
mount the shock of what he deemed not only an injury, but aa 
insult, to a man who expected a far different return for his long^ 
and faithful services. On this occasion, he not only complied, 
as to his share in the representation *, but at the same time 
actually resigned all his civic honours. 

The subject of this memoir did not long survive this morti-* 
fication, having died at Cobham Park, on the 4th July, I8I89 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. In private life, Mr* 
Combe was a good husband, and the fond father of a very nu-> 
merous family of ten children, chiefly consisting of daughters. 
To his eldest son he gave an excellent education at Eton^ 
after which he placed him in his brewery, with a view of 
giving stability to his early habits, and instead of pursuing^ 
foUy and frivolity, making liim a man of business, an useful 
citizen, a good subject, and an opulent and independent com- 
mercial man. 

In his attention to the duties of the magistracy, the Alderman 
was impartial and upright. His attendance, too, was constant 
and unremitting, while health would permit, being always 
ready to sacrifice his time, and even his pleasures, to the per- 
formance of his duties. 

In )respect to political opinions, he not unfrequently differed 
from the principal merchants of London, both as to the justice 
and mode of prosecuting the late war; but his principles were 
marked by decision and consistency, and he was gratified with, 
the fiill and firequent approbation of his constituents, who took 
every opportunity of evincing their respect, gratitude, and 
esteem. 

In his temper, he was ardent ; in his practice, resolute; in 
his manners, firank, open, and courteous. His constitution 

* Hb resignation took place June lOth, 1817 ; and at the election for a new mem- 
ber, The Rt. Hon. The Loid Major (Mr. Alderman Wood) wu letumed without 
op[M»ition. 
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too, which for a long series of years was robust, enabled him 
to undergo fatigues which few other men were capable of 
enduring. With these qualities he united a vigorous under- 
standing and a correct judgment ; and it was happily observed 
of him, ^* that no man had more personal friends, or deserved 
them better." 

The success of this^ gentleman in life was great and extraor- 
dinary ; for, in the language of the city, he died worth ^^ a 
double plumb." He seemed to flourish, indeed, while all 
around him was bankruptcy and ruin. Mr. Boyce Combe, 
his eldest son, who was nominated sole executor, on proving 
his will, stated his personal effects at 140,000/.; and having 
real estates to the amount of at least 60,000/. more, he has 
thus left to his family the immense sum of at least 200,000/./ 
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No. III. 
Sir RICHARD MUSGRAVE, Bart. 

lOF TURIK> IN THE COUNTY OV WEXFORD; M. P. IN THB LAVS 

IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

X HE family, of which this gentleman was a younger branchy 
is supposed to have come over from the continent with Wil* 
liam the Conqueror, and, to have settled at Musgrave in West- 
moreland, whence they derive their appellation.* ^ntf 
although the Musgraves are of English, or rather Norman 
descent, a branch of them has been long settled in the sister 
island, where they obtained very considerable possessions. 

Of these, Richard Musgrave, the subject of the present me- 
moir, has made a considerable figure in the history of Ireland. 
The exact year of his birth is unknown to the writer of this nar- 
rative, but it was, most probably, about 1757 or 1758. After 
receiving a good education, he entered early into the world, 
and was speedily enabled to gratify his youthful ambition, by 
means of an alliance that pointed out the path both to honour 
and fortune. Having paid his addresses to the Honourable 
Deborah Cavendish f th^ daughter of a ^eat heiress, de- 
scended paternally from the ^^ Lord President Bradshaw," as 
he is usually called, who presided over the tribunal that pre- 
sumed to decide on the fate of Charles I., he became the hus- 
band of that lady, December 20, 1780. She was a younger 
daughter of the late Sarah, Baroness Waterpark in her own 
right, by the Right Honourable Sir Henry Cavendish, of 
Doveridge Hall in the county of Derby, Bart., who, for many 

* Tlie first of this name noticed in ancient records, was Peter MosgraTe, who lived 
doriDg the reign of King Stephen. The present English baronet is the eighteenth or 
nineteenth in descent from this common ancestor. 

f This lady was then Miss Deborah Cavendish, her mother not haying been ennobled 
until inanj yeaia after. Ed, 
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years, held the lucrative and important office of Receiver 
General in Ireland* 

Mr. Musgrave now became a Member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment and was strenuous in his support of government. This 
seat, however, was soon resigned for an acquisition of a more 
permanent and advantageous nature, as, soon after this alliance^ 
he was nominated Collector of the Dublin City Excise, and 
created a Baronet December 2, 1782, by the style and title 
of Sir Richard Musgrave, of Lismore in the county of Wex- 
ford, and province of Leinster. 

One event of his life is very extraordinary, and appears 
almost incredible to an Englishman. When acting as sheriff 
of his county, during a very disturbed period, a prisoner, 
regularly convicted by a jury, was committed to his charge ibr 
execution ; but the hangman was not to be found, and no deputy 
could .be persuaded to execute the odious office. In this state 
of afiairs, as the sheriff s department was merely mmisterial, 
and he was consequently obliged to obey the orders of the 
Judges, after making every effort in his power to find a substi- 
tute, and offering a large sum of money, by way of recompence, 
in vain, the subject of this memoir was reduced to th^ fatal 
necessity of completing the sentence of the law, in ptopria 
persona. 

That he was a man unquestionably loyal^ cannot be doubted ; 
and, therefore, it is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
baronet was an uniform friend to and a most strenuous advocate 
for the preponderance of EngUsh councils and interests in Ire- 
land. With an exception to tlie short administration of Earl 
Filzwilliam, and perhaps also that of the Duke of Bedford, he 
was a mosi zealous suppoiter of the existing government, and 
even on these occasions he exhibited his political discernment, 
as these noblemen exercised the vice-r^al power but for a 
very short period. 

It 18 not without pain we recur to those unhappy times in 
the history of Ireland, when a large portion of her population 
was actually in rebellion, and a civil war ensued, during which 
many horrible and disgusting atrocities were perpetrated. 

D 2 
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Soon after this insurrection was quelled, Sir Richard, who had 
remidned firm to his principles and his duty, speedily distin- 
guished his loyalty by a work expressly written on this 
subject. 

So eager was the public to gratify its curiosity on this oo* 
casion, that the whole quarto edition, consisting of ISSOcofMeSy 
was sold within the space of two months ; another soon fol« 
lowed, and was exhausted, so that a third became neces- 
sary. To adopt the author's own words, *^ some obloquy and 
abuse have been levelled against this work," but these were 
attributed, in his ** Justification," to <' the malice of the Jaco- 
bins of England and Ireland." The ^^ Papists" too, were not 
forgotten; and so very hostile to this sect was he, on this oc- 
casion, that he professes it to be his decided opinion, that two 
religions cannot exist at the same time in his native island, as in 
Germany. In -respect to -the latter country, he observes, 
^ They are all originally of the same stock or lineage^ and 
the religious hberty of each is guaranteed by the treaty of 
Munster ;. so that the intolertuit or ambitious designs of dther 
against the other, is completely repressed ; but in Ireland, the 
liope of recovering tlie forfeited estates, and of separating her 
from England, constantly fomented by bigotry, keeps alive 
their hereditary hatred to the latter, and of course to the mem- 
bers of the established church from their noted loyalty, and 
attachment to the sister kingdom, and gives full play to the 
deleterious doctrines of popery, which the Irish priests never 
cease to foment. In short," aj^s he, ^^ for these reasons, n9 
parallel can be drawn between the popery of Ireland, and that 
of any other country in Europe." 

Sir Richard, doubtless, gave great office, both in England 
and Ireland, by his <^ Observations on Whipping and Free 
Quarters," in which he was supposed, not only to apologise 
for, but even to justify the application of torture by way of 
obtaining evidence. In short, his conduct on this particular 
occasion, was far from proving conciliatory, and accordingly 
ne neither satisfied his friends nor his enemies. Indeed, the 
Irish Government, at length, deemed it necessary to disavow 
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all connection with the author; and publicly discIaimedT 
the idea of affording him either patronage or protection in. 
future. 

As the former work, to which we again recur, is not only con^ 
nected with the history of his native country, but constitutes a 
leading feature in the biography of our author, an analjrsis 
may not, perhaps, be here improperly annexed. 

** Memoirs of the different rebellions in Ireland, fronvthe 
arrival of the English : also a particular detail of that which 
broke out the 23d of May, 1 798 ; with the history of the con- 
piracy diac preceded it, and the characters of the principal 
actors in it. To this edition is added a concise history of the 
Reformation in Ireland ; and considerations on the means of 
extending its advantages therein. Second Edition, Dublin, 
1801. pp. 636. with Appendixes." 

We are told in a prefatory discourse, that instead of the^ 
Oiristian religion being introduced inta Ireland by Roman 
missionaries in the beginning of the fifth century, it was esta^ 
Uished there by certain disciples of the Greek church. The 
Irish clergy, indeed, had no connection, with, and did not sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff until the year 
115% when P(^ Eugenius sent, by Cardinal Paparon,. foar 
palls to the archbishops of Armagh, t)ublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam : when the Romish ritual was substituted in the place 
of the Greek, which had been previously used in the Irish 
church ; an undoubted proof that it was independent of the 
Pope until that memorable epoch. 

^^ Our excellent primate Usher/' adds he, ^' proves this in 
a most unquestionable manner, in a learned treatise on the 
religion of the ancient Irish, well worth the perusal of the nar 
tives of Ireland* As to celibacy, we know from Ware^ that 
the four archbishops of Armagh, who preceded Celsus, and 
Cdsiis himself, who died 1129, were married; and not until 
popery was established at Cashel in 1172, was marriage 
interdicted. 

<< In the end of the twelfih, and the beginning of the thic- 
teentb century, a season of midnight ignorance in Etur opes .^ 

D 3 
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Roman pontiff, who was regarded with superstitious reverence^ 
claimed, and gradually acquired, a superiority, not only of 
spiritual, but of temporal power, over all the potentates of Eu- 
rope, who considered his sanction as necessary to expiate the 
guilt of any crime, how heinous soever, or to promote the suc^ 
oefl0 of any adventure. For this reason, Henry IL solicited Pope 
Adrian for a bull to give him the investiture of Ireland, and 
in consideration of it, agreed to grant him a tax of one penny 
on each house in it, called Peter Pence. Adrian, in his bull, 
empowered Henry II. ^< to propagate in Ireland the righteous 
pfamtation of faith, and the brandi most acceptable to God ;*' 
•which meant no more, than that he should subject this king- 
dom to the dominion of the Pope, which, it is remarkable, 
was the last country in Eurc^e that submitted to the ambitioua 
and rapacious designs of his Holiness. 

^< At this day, the Roman Catholics deprecate the grant of 
Ireland to a foreign, and not a native prince. M^Geoghegan, 
although a Roman Catholic, in his history exclaims against 
the transaction as a violation of the rights of nations, and the 
most sacred laws, under the specious pretexts of religion and 
the reformation of manners ; and he boldly adds, ^^ could one 
fiitispect the Vicar of Christ of such gross injustice? Could one 
believe him capable'of issuing a bull, by which an entire nation 
was overturned ?' 

On this occasion, Sir Richard Musgrave observes, ^^ if the 
aboriginal Irish lament the settlement of the English in Ireland^ 
all its loyal inhabitants have to deplore that they introduced 
popery into it, as it has been a constant source of disaffection, 
and has produced insuperable calamities in it. It is not the 
object nor the wish of the writer of the following pages," adds 
he, " to disparage Ireland, or its inhabitants, the former in 
point o{ soil and climate, the latter, in their intellectual and 
corporeal powers, being deservedly esteemed among the finest 
works of the creation ; but to evince the truth of that maxim, 
that an imperium in imperio, or two separate sovereign powers, 
civil and ecclesiastical, cannot coexist in the same state without 
perpetual cdlision, produdng discord and rebellion; and that 
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the only remedy fi»r the ealamities attendant on such a state h 
either the extinction of one power, or the milder procedure 
of incorporatmg with the other. The latter mode has been 
adopted in Ireland : abstract reason must approve, and expe^ 
rience will demonstrate the measure to be founded in the 
truest wisdom.*' 

Sir Richard describes the people of Ireland as in a most 
d^lorable state on the arrival of the English. Their nam* 
bers, indeed, according to Sir William Petty, did not exceed 
800,000 souls, dispersed over more than twelve millions of 
acres. The country was overrun with forests, or infested with 
bogs ; while in all the aits of civilised life, the natives were 
but little superior to the Indians of North America. Their 
Brehtm laws were calculated to make them savage, and to ke^ 
them so, as they rendered the enjoyment of life and propeKy 
insecure. Their kings, or princes, too^ did not succeed ekdk 
other by hereditary descent, or any fixed principles, but by- 
force of arms. 

Our Irish baronet, firom these considerations^ seems to think 
that ** it was a peculiar favour from Heaven to send a civilised 
pe<^le among them, nor did the wiser part,** adds he,>* seem, 
insensible to it; for Matth. Paris tells us that, at a couhciL 
at Lismore, they gratefully received the laws of England, and 
swore to obey them, which included their allegiance to the 
Crown of England." But he himself is obliged to add, that 
*^ as soon as Henry II. returned, they rejected the laws, vio- 
lated their allegiance, and ran into rebellion : which excluded 
them from the benefit of them." 

By way of impressing a horror of the Church of Rome on 
his countrymen, the author now enters into an historical de- 
tail <^ its abuses. As the popes found themselves unable to 
maintain their immense power, great wealth, and extensive 
territories ; the moment that reason had reassumed her empire 
they resolved, we are told, to erect a system of terror in the 
bosom of every state, by a device, the ingenuity of which could 
be equalled by nothing but its monstrous iniquity. Accord- 
iiiglyy Pope Innocent III., in 1215, procured certain ordi- 
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nances, to be agreed to by the fourth council of Laterally 
purporting : 

1. That heretics of every kind, against the true orthodox 
fiuth shall be condemned, and on not proving their innocence, 
shall be excommunicated, and their effects confiscated. 

2. All secular powers shall be compelled by ecclesiastical 
censures, to take an oath to extirpate, within their respective 
territories, such of their subjects as shall be condemned as he- 
retics by the Church ; but if any prince shall refuse, let him 
be excommunicated, and on omitting to make satisfaction in 
one year, let it be notified to the sovereign pontiff*, that he 
may absolve his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and 
transfer his territories to any other catholic prince. 

3. All catholics, who shall take up arms for the purpose of 
extirpating such heretics, shall enjoy the same indulgence, and 
the like holy privileges, with those who visited the Holy 
Land. 

After a suitable comment on other doctrines, Sir Bichard 
proceeds to exhibit the origin of the papal usurpation. For a 
long time, the ^^ Bishops of Rome," continued to be elected 
by the people and the clergy ; and when so chosen, were con- 
secrated by some other prelates, but not until they had first 
obtained the express confirmation of the Emperor. But at 
l^gth, on the extinction of the race of Charlemagne, 
Adrian III. made a decree^ declaring this to be unnecessary* 
In the fifth century, equal honours were decreed to the Bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople. The seat of the Western empire 
having been transferred to Ravenna about the year 390, this 
capital disputed the primacy of Italy, with Rome. 

At length, that arrogant pontiff Gregory VII., raised to the 
popedom in the year 1073, not only claimed, but exercised 
the right of excommunicating and deposing sovereigns, by 
invoking their subjects to take arms against them. His ambi- 
tious efforts occasioned the factions of the Guelphs and Gibbe- 
lines, in Germany and Italy, which produced numberless 
assassinations, tumults, and convulsions, and no less than 
sixty pitbhed battles in the reign of Henry IV., and eighteen 
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in that of his successor Henry V., when the claims of the 
.Roman pontiff finally prevailed* 

It is to the extended power, and fatal influence of popery, 
that the baronet mainly attributes all the wars, feuds, and re- 
volutions in Ireland. ^^ Speaking a different language, and 
obedient to different laws, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
English and Irish did not cordially unite and coalesce into one 
people. Nothing was attempted that could materially conduce 
to effect this : for the operations of government were confined 
to pitifiil experiments. The introduction of the reformed re- 
ligion, by increasing the antipathy of the native Irish to the 
English, was a new source of calamities ; for, as the Irish ec- 
clesiastics, to whom the ignorant and bigoted people were 
blindly devoted, received their education in foreign seminaries, 
particularly in those of France and Spain, they returned to 
their native country solemnly boimd to the Pope, in unlimited 
submission, without any bond of allegiance to the kiiig,' and 
fiill fraught with those absurd and pestilent doctrines which 
the moderate of their own communion, at least, professed* to 
abominate: of the universal dominion of the Pope, as well spi- 
ritual as temporal, of his authority to excommunicate and depose 
princes, to absolve subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and to 
dispense with every law of God and man, to sanctify rebdiion 
and murder, and even to change the very nature and essential 
difierence of vice and virtue. With such impious tenets, fa- 
bricated by their schools and councils, they filled thedr super- 
stitious votaries, contrary to the letter, the sense, and design 
of the Gospel, the writings of the apostles, and the comment- 
aries of their successors, to the belief of the Christian Church 
for ten ages, and to the clearest dictates of nature/' 

** In, that savage scene of butchery, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, planned with all the coolness of deliberation) 
five hundired gaitlemen, and ten thousand persons of inferior 
rank were massacred in one night, at Paris alone, and great 
numbers in the provinces, because they were * protestants. 

* Thuanus; lib. 69. sect. 14. 
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The Roman pontiff, on hearing of it, expressed great joy, an- 
nouncing that the cardinals should return thanks to the Al- 
mighty for so signal an advantage obtained for the holy see, 
and that a jubilee should be observed all over Christendom.* 

^ Sextus y. excommunicated Henry III. of France as a 
heretic, because he, contrary to his Holiness's orders, spared 
the blood of his protestant subjects. And he granted nine 
years indulgence to such subjects as would bear arms against 
him ; upon which Jacque Clement, a friar, assassinated him 
with singular treachery." 

After descanting on the objections raised against Henry I V.'s 
daim to the crown of France, as a heretic, the baronet insinu- 
ates that he was murdered by Ravilliac, at the instigation of 
thesPope, who had twice deposed him. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land and his daughter Elizabeth were both deposed, without 
experiencing, however, a similar &te^ although Robert Parsons^ 
ind Edward Campion, we are told, came to England for the 
express purpose of plotting against the latter. 

^' The popes, well knowing that riches are the sinews of 
power^ adopted the following expedient to fill their treasury, 
by a constant, and never failing revenue. Ebving first esta- 
blished the doctrine of purgatory, and the pains and torments 

« 

attending it, the deluded sectaries of the Roman pontiff had re- 
course to him to be relieved from their terrors. Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester, an eminent Roman divine, says, that indulgences 
Were not necessary in the first ages of the Church, and that 
they were not devised till the people were firightened with the 
tVMrments of purgatory. 

^ Most of the schoolmen confess, that the use of indulgences 
conunenced in the time of Pope Alexander III. towards the 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
•ad from that period, until the folly and iniquity of them occa- 
sioned the reformation, the sale of them was a fruitful source 
of wealth to the popes. They also inflicted penalties on the 
commission of sin, such as rigorous fasts, bodily pains and 

* Thuaout^ lib. 63. sect. 14. 
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mortifications, long and frequent prayers, and pilgrimaga to 
the tombs of saints and martyrs ; and as these penalties cadd 
be commuted or dispensed with for money, those who chose 
to lead voluptuous lives, and to continue in the course of licen- 
tious pleasure, embraced this new mode of expiation** 

^^ At length, the remission of sins became so systematic, and 
such a constant and regular source of revenue to the Holy Se^ 
that they were reduced to a schedule in a book of rates, witk 
the sums corresponding, for which they were to be remitted* 
The reader may judge of this extraordinary work by the fol- 
lowing short extracts : 

<^ A nun having committed fornication several times, shall 
be absolved, and enabled to hold the dignities of her ordex^ 
even that of abbess, on paying 39 livres Tonmois, and 
9 ducats." 

^* The absolution of him who hath deflowered a viigiiii 
gr. 6. 

^< The absolution of a clerk for all acts of fornication with 
a nun, within or without the limits of the nunnery, or with his 
relations in affinity or consanguiniQr, or with any woman wha^ 
9oev^, 36 livres/' f 

<< The Roman Pontiff very wisely gave great liberty to the 
clergy, as they were prohibited from marrying. When celi- 
bacy, (a doctrine justly reprobated in the Scriptures, and re- 
futed by the practice of the apostles, all of whom were mahried 
men, excq)t Paul and John ; a doctrine peculiarly unfit for the 
Church of Rome to teach ; their founder, as they t^rm him, 
and prince of the apostles, as they ridiculously call him, havii^ 
exploded it by his example^) was first aiforced in England. 
The bishops constantly granted licences to the parochial clergy 
to keep concubines, lest they might run into licentiousness 
with the wives and daughters of their parishioners." 

** Exclusive salvation, a doctrine invented by the artful 
policy oi the Homan pontiff, for the purpose of encouraging 



* Muratori, de rederoptione peccttorani) in Aotiq. lul. Med. 8ec. 

t <^ Every crime thtt human depntrky can commit it intcrttd in thii book/' 
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protelytes to his church, and for securing those who were al^- 
realy within its pale, has been a fruitful source of discord and 
rebellion in many countries in Europe. It is not only con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Scriptures, but repugnant to the 
noral and physical perfection of the Deity, subversive of his 
ittributes of wisdom, justice, and mercy, which are the main 
pifiars of the divine administration ; and it is likely to end in 
Ageism, and has already produced all its baneful effects ; for 
any- persons who can be brought to debase and disparage the 
Almighty, so much as to assert that He is so unwise, so unjust, 
and so unmerciful, as to ordain, that a very small portion <^ 
His creatures shalF enjoy eternal happiness, and that the re- 
mainder shall be doomed to eternal punishment, because they 
differ from them in a few trifling ceremonies and tenets, wiU 
soon, probably, become Atheists. Mahomet," adds he, a little 
after, ^^ inculcates the same doctrine in the Koran, and it pro- 
daces the most intolerant and sanguinary principles between 
his votaries and other religionists." 

It is on this foundation, that our author built his whole po- 
litical superstructure, as will be seen by the following passage: 

^^ When those doctrines occasioned the dethronement and 
the murder of so many princes, the massacre of the Albigences 
and Waldenses in the thirteenth century, that of the protest- 
ants at Paris in the sixteenth, the extermination of many thou- 
sands of them in the low countries, the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, the persecution of the Vaudois in the King <^ 
Sardinia's dominions, we cannot be surprised that they should 
have produced so many rebellions in Ireland, as her inhabit- 
ants have been plunged in the most abject ignorance, and have 
been blindly devoted to their priests." 

It is thus obvious, according to the opinion just quoted, that 
all the disturbances in Ireland, for the last two or three cen- 
turies, have originated in religious disputes, totally uncon- 
nected with civil grievances; we are accordingly presented 
with a catalogue ef insurrections, commencing with that of 
Shane O'Nefl in Ulster, in 1567. In 1595 Hugh O'Neil 
raised disturbances which were continued until the end of 
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Elizabeth's reign ; this was termed ** Tyrone's rebellioV' and 
branched into three different civil wars. On the accesion of 
James L, the citizens of Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Kakenny, 
and Wexford, derided His Mqesty's tide^ ^^ for nc other 
reason, than that he was not a catholic" Next folW the 
" conspiracies," of Tyrone, O'Donnel, Maguire, Sir Cahir 
C^Dogherty, &c. In the reign of Charles I. the ^' p^ish 
lords," prelates, and clergy, assembled at Kilkenny, and rgu- 
lated their proceedings according to the forms and solemiiQr 
of a parliament. 

We now come to more modem events, and under ^he hed 
of " Origin of the White Boys," we learn that the epoch f 
their appearance was 1759, during the administration of a tor 
mer Duke of Bedford. They consisted of the lower class & 
Roman Catholics, and acquired their appellation from bdnj 
dressed in white uniforms. They met in Munster, in 1759 
in bodies of from 500 to 2000, and the pretexts for assembliB^ 
were as follows : 

1. The illegal enclosure of commons. 

2. The extortions exercised by the Proctors. 

3. The exorbitant fees exacted by their own clergy. 

After being subdued by a military force) Sir Richard Aston 
was sent to try some of the ringleaders. On this occasion, we 
are assured, that the late Edmund Burke ^^ sent his brother 
Richard, who died recorder of Bristol, and Mr. Nagle^ a rela- 
tion, on a mission to Munster, to levy money on the popish 
body for the use of the White Boys, who were exclusively 
papists." 

We arc next told, that all our disgraces and misfortunes 
are to be found in the history of our penal lafms and in thefeeUe 
execution of them; and it is added that about the year 1773, 
that system of conciliation and concession, which laid the 
foundation of the late rebdlion, began." 

" Origin of the Volunteers." In the year 1779, when Eng- 
land was involved In a war . with the French, Spaniards, and 
Americans; when the combined naval fleet of the enemy was 
superior, in p<Mnt of number, to the Channel fleet; when con- 
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stant sod weU*groiinded apprehensions were entertained that 
Irelanc would be invaded ; the loyalty of her parliament, trem- 
bling fir the fate of the empire^ left the kingdom almost desti- 
tute ofany military force for its defence. At the same time what 
little (Ommerce she thai enjoyed, was completely stagnated by 
privi^eers, which constantly hovered on her coast. In this criti- 
cal jincture^ some maritime towns, dreading that they might 
. be ilundered by the latter, applied to government for a nuli- 
ta^ force for their defence ; but received an answer, that they 
mist arm and defend themselves. This gave rise to the vo- 
loteers." The baronet candidly allows, that these military 
^sociations deterred the French from attempting an invasion 
'C the kingdom, which they meditated at that time ; while 
bey at the same time completely preserved the peace of the 
x>untry, having not only exhibited the greatest respect to 
he laws, but the utmost zeal in enforcing the execution of 
hem. Notwithstanding this, he maintains it to be an esta- 
blished maxim of civil polity, ** that no power should be allowed 
to exist within a state capable of overawing or overturning it." 
At length, in 1 782, delegates from 143 corps of the province 
of Ulster, assembled at Dungannon, and entered into certain 
resolutions, which were soon adopted by all the volunteer 
corps, and grand juries of the kingdom. In October, 1783, 
del^^ates from the carps of the province of Leinster were con- 
voked at the Royal Exchange, Dublin, when a reform of par- 
liament, and the admission of Roman Catholics to the elective 
franchise were proposed ; soon after which, a grand national 
convention of volunteer delegates from all Ireland assembled, 
and entered into deliberations respecting a plan for new 
modelling the constitution. 

It is not the intention, we are told, of the author, whose 
work is now before us, to censure an assembly of men actuated 
by the generous design of improving the constitution, and of 
diffusing the blessings of civil liberty as extensively as possible. 
Yet, ^^ it is to be lamented,'' adds he^ ^' that such assemblies 
and thrir discussions, taught the mass of the people to speculate 
on politics, and as they cannot distinguish sophistry from 
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truth, prepared their minds for the reception of those dele* 
terious doctrines which produced the rebellion." ** In short," 
observes Sir Richard, soon after, ^* it will appear that from 
the year 1 782, when our constitution was supposed to have 
arrived at the summit of perfection, an immoderate and 
alarming spirit of innovation, which ultimately produced the 
rebellion, never ceased to break forth, both in and out of 
Parliament; and that Mr. Grattan and his adherents, who 
piqued themselves on being the chief authors of the consti« 
tution of 1782, were the principal promoters of that very 
spirit of innovation, which shook the pillars of the throne in 
1798, desolated some of the most fertile portions of Ireland, 
and aimed at its separation from England." 

*^ The Peep-of-day Boys," were Presbyterians; and the 
^' DefeQders," Catholics : their feuds are said to have originated 
in a private quarrel. *^ The passions of both parties hemg 
very much inflamed, they never missed an opportunity of ex- 
ercising hostilities against each other, which frequently ter- 
minated in the commission of murder. A detail of theit 
battles would be as interesting as that of the kites and crows." 
We are told ** that the people of Lurgan and its vicinity 
were remarkably quiet during the heat and fraizy of the in- 
surgents, because it abounds with Protestants of the Esta- 
blished Church; the only sect tmifonnly attached to the cofir 
stitution.'* 

Out of these feuds arose the ** Orangemen ;" for in com- 
memoration of the battle of Diamond, fought in the county 
of Armagh, in the month of September, 1795, " and the du- 
plicity and treachery of the Romanists on that occasion," the 
first Orange lodge was formed. " They were a society of 
loyal Protestants," observes our author, " associated and bound 
together solely for the purpose of maintaining and defending 
the constitution in Church and State, as established by the 
Prince of Orange, at the glorious Revolution, which they re- 
garded as a solemn and sacred duty. It confers distinguished 
credit on its members, and they united, and stood forward for 
this truly patriotic purpose, unsupported and unprotected by 
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the great and the powerful, to whom their motives were mis- 
represented by traitors, who knew that the institution would 
form a firm barrier against their ne&rious machinations. I 
have universally observed, that the disaffected, who arraigned 
with the utmost severity the Orange Societies, never uttered 
any censure on the committees of assassination, to whom so 
many loyal men fell a sacrifice*" 

Another institution, that of the *^ Catholic Committee^'* 
next passes in review ; and it appears that this society was 
founded so far back as the year 1757, by Charles O'Connor^ 
the Irish antiquary, while Dn Curry, and Mr. Wyn, of Wa- 
terford, first est{d)lished it in the city of Dublin. The ori- 
ginal subscribers consisted of seven only, but the numbers 
soon increased. Their object was to assemble and determine, 
with the greatest secrecy, on the best and most likely means 
of procuring a restoration of those privileges which they had 
been fi>rmerly deprived of. 

. At length, members were duly elected, and regularly re- 
turned by towns and districts throughout the greater portion of 
the kingdom ; gentlemen of landed estate had a right to sit 
there, and they at length began to regulate their proceedings 
according to the forms and solemnity of a parliament. It 
appears indeed, by a resolution, on the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 17^3, Sir Patrick Bellcw in the chair, that they con- 
sidered themselves " as the sole medium, for several years 
past, through which the voice of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland has been conveyed, and the only one competent there- 
to." In 1792, "a Popish convention," or ** Back-lane par- 
liament," as it is here styled, having met in Dublin, framed 
a petition to the king, praying for a redress of grievances, 
and transmitted the same by five delegates, and they actually 
succeeded so far as to obtain a repeal of many of the penal 
statutes then in force against them. 

If full credit be given to the assertions of our author, it 
will appear that the affiiirs of the Catholic committee were 
managed with great art and ability." " Knowing that Ed- 
mund Burke, a warm favourer of Popery, had in a high 
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degree conciliated the esteem of our most gracious Sovereign, 
and the government of Ireland, by his ingenious and ener- 
getic writings against the extravagant theories and irantic 
proceedings of the French republicans, they resolved to em- 
ploy his son, an overweening, petulant young man, to be 
their agent in forwarding their pretensions; hoping thereby 
to ensure the weight and consideration of his father, for that 
purpose. 

" They then sent one of their body to London, in Sep- 
tember, 1791, to Mr. Richard Burke, who, through his 
&ther, rendered them most important services; and soon 
after, having gone to Ireland, he made a most extensive 
circuit there, and in the course of it visited many of the 
nobility and gentry , and endeavoured to conciliate them to 
support the claims of the Roman Catholics. As he was their 
hired agent, we are not to impute his conduct to disinterested 
and generous motives, though we may infer that he had a 
predilection for popery, from the strong attachment his father 
had to it, and because his mother was a most rigid Papist. 
Though he did not obtain the object of his mission, he 
awakened the ambition of the Homan Catholics, and gave 
them the strongest assurances that a steady perseverance in 
their claims would finally produce a repeal of the Popery 
laws, ." As a very large sum of money,'* adds Sir Ri- 
chard, soon after, ^* bad been levied on the Roman Ca- 
tholics, it is^ not improbable that their ambassador, who 
repaired to London in the year 1791, applied, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Burke, a large portion of it to very good pur- 
poses ; for otherwise how can we account for the extraordinary 
and sudden change which took place in the administration of 
England ? A change which has been fatal to the peace and 
security of Ireland." 

Theobald Wolfe Tone, a barrister of considerable talents, 
but far from being independent in his circumstances, is said 
to have been the leader of the " United Irishmen." The 
first society of this description assembled at Belfast, in October 
i 791, and it is here boldly asserted, that assurances were given to 
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the <^ Republicans of Belfast," provided they came forward 
a Protestant body, in behalf of their rights, " that the Ca- 
tholic committee, and such of their persuasion as they could 
influence, should co-operate with them, in subverting the 
constitution." 

The arrival of Earl Fitzwilliam, as viceroy, tended for a 
while to conciliate the Irish ; but they became greatly alarmed 
at his sudden recall, more especially as they were thereby 
precluded from hoping for that extensicm of their franchises, 
they had been taught to expect During the government of 
Lord Camden many commotions .ensued, and the gaols were 
full of prisoners. The ibUowirig summary and irregular mode 
of emptying them is greatly paused by our author : ^* This 
year (1795) the sum applied for to the grand jury, by different 
persons, who suffered in the county of Meath, from the enor- 
mities committed by the Defienders, such as houghing cattle, 
and plundering and burning houses, amounted to 1700/." 

^' Lord Carhampton, finding that the laws were silent, and 
inoperative in the counties which he visited, and that they did 
not afford protection to the loyal and peaceable subjects, who 
in most places were obliged to fly from their habitations, re- 
solved to restore them to their usual energy, by the following 
salutary system of severity : in each county he assembled the 
most respectable gentlemen and landholders in it, and having, 
in concert with them, examined the charges against the 
leaders of the banditti, who were in prison, but defied jus- 
tice, he, with the concurrence of those gentlemen, sent the 
most nefarious of them on board a tender stationed at Sligo, to 
serve in the king's troops, and not in the navy, as has been 
fidsely asserted. By this bold measure^ founded in obvious 
principles of political necessity, he completely restored peace 
in the disturbed counties. The loyal inhabitants, and the 
grand juries in them, thanked Lord Carhampton for his wise 
and salutary exertions ; but the disaffected in every part of the 
kingdom, exasperated that he had checked the progress of 
their revolutionary schemes, raised a great clamour in con- 
sequence of it; and as they meditated many prosecutions and 
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eivil actions against him, a law was passed in the month of 
February, 17^6, to indemnify such persons as had exceeded 
the limits of the law, in restoring peace and good order; 
which, as a matter of course, was violently opposed by the 
minority in the House of Commons." 

• In 1796 an act passed, we are told, and is still in force, 
the principal enactments of which are, 
. 1. That all arms shall be registered, and any magistrate 
may search for arms the house of any person who shall not 
do so. 

2. If any county, or any parts thereof, be disturbed, the 
magistrates may notify it to the Privy Council, who are there- 
upon required to proclaim the disturbed part: on which the 
magistrates are enjoined to hold petty sessions as often as 
necessary, but never at a IcMiger interval than fourteen days ; 
and to punish offenders in a summary way. 

S. All persons are required by it, when the county or ba^? 
rony has been proclaimed, to keep within their houses between 
sun-set and sun-rise ; and are liable to be transported (with- 
out the intervention of a jury), if found out of their houses 
in the night. 

This bill, which was introduced by the Attorney-General 
of that day, has been the subject of much animadversion in 
England^ and, indeed, must be considered as a novelty in 
legislation. But we are here assured, ^' that to its salutary 
coercion, we may justly impute the salvation of the kingdom* 
Every person acquainted with the ferocious and sanguinary 
disposition of the lower class of people in Ireland," adds he^ 
^* will agree with me, that ibis-wise law should never be 
repealed. It is inoperative, and cannot be enforced until the 
emergency of the times calls for it ; and of this the magis- 
trates of the county, and Privy Council, are proper judges. 
The removal of the Irish Parliament to England^ in conse- 
quence of the Union, makes it peculiarly necessary that this 
law should remain unrq)ealed ; for, from the spirit of insur-r 
rection iftid rt^city of the common people in Ireland, an 
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entire province may be desolated before proper laws could be- 
enacted in the Imperial Parliament to check it. 

<< The common Irish/' it is added, << are doctrinally taught 
that they are bound by their religion to resist the laws and 
ordinances of a Protestant state ; .and that an oath of allegiance 
is null and void ; for which reason they uniformly oppose the 
administration of justice. A monster, stained with the blood. 

« 

of his father, must be led to the gallows by a military guard* 
But in England, the mass of the people unite in enforcing 
the execution of the laws, because they know that the pre- 
servation of their lives and property depend on it. The late 
rebellion, as well as the former one^ evince^ that the lower 
classes of the Irish do not consider it a crime to injure the 
person or property of a Protestant fellow-subject." 

Under the head of << Military Organization,'^ we are told 
that this was regulated in the following manner, by the in- 
surgents : The secretary of each subordinate society, corn- 
posed of twelve, appointed their petty or non-commissioned 
o£Scer ; the delegate officer from societies to a lower baronial 
committee was commonly appointed captain of a company, 
consisting of the five societies who delegated him, and who 
made up the number of sixty privates ; while the delegate of 
ten << lower baronials," to the upper or district committee, 
was commonly appointed colonel of a battalion, consisting of 
600. The colonels of battalions in each county sent in the 
names of three persons to the executive directory of the 
union, one of whom was appointed by them adjutant-general 
of the county, and whose duty it was to receive and commu- 
nicate military orders from the executive to the colonels of 
battalions, and in general to act as officers of the revolution-* 
ary staff. 

The executive directory, we are told, although desirous of 
obtaining assistance from France, were unwilling to admit 
such a body of troops into Ireland, as would enable a foreign 
Bation to conquer and retain it; while their new allies 
showed a decided inclination to send an army of such mag- 
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nitude as might in the end achieve its complete conquest and 
subjugation I A fleet, with a body of troops on board, was 
accordingly prepared in the Texel; but the soldiers were 
-soon after disembarked ; and it was a circumstance not a little 
fortunate for England, that during the most furious period of 
the insurrection which soon after ensued, no succours arrived 
from France. 

Meanwhile the disaffected continued to arm, and extend 
jtheir connections. They appear to have succeeded in a cer- 
tain degree, in corrupting a portion of the regular troops, 
while themselves and their adherents amounted to no incon- 
siderable body, in respect to numbers. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the Duke of Leinster, 
a nobleman who had acquired a high reputation for his talents, 
spirit, and enterprise^ appears to have been the great osten- 
sible leader. In 1798, every thing seemed ripe for action, 
for in the beginning of that year, this nobleman presented a 
paper to a person, who has since attained a high degree of 
notoriety, purporting to be a return to a national committee, 
a few days before, stating the armed insurgents in Ulster, 
Leinster, and Munster, to amount to 279,896 persons. This 
appears a great numerical strength in respect to men; but 
their treasury was miserably defective, as the sum total con- 
tained Ir it amounted to no more than 1485/. 4s. dd. 

<< This dreadful conspiracy,'^ which aimed at the destruction 
of Ireland, its separation from England, and consequently the 
subversion of the British empire, was discovered and de- 
feated, we are told, in the following manner, by the wisdom 
and mercy of Providence. Mr. Thomas Rejmolds, of the 
county of Kildare, where he had numerous and respectable 
connections, was bred to the business of a silk manufacturer, 
which he followed very extensively for many years in the 
city of Dublin; but having acquired a landed property at 
Kilca Castle, in his native county, he retired, and resided 
there, some years previously to the rebellion, and had con- 
siderable influence among the Romanists. Lord Edward. FitZr 
gerald and Oliver Bond, two leaders in the conspUacy, having, 
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for these reasons, considered him a proper person to assist in 
forwarding their treasonable designs, practised every art of 
seduction to attach him to their cause ; and having at last 
succeeded, he was sworn a United Irishman at the house of 
Oliver Bond, in the beginning of the year 1 797 ; was induced 
to accept the commission of colonel, the offices of treasurer 
and representative of the county of Kildare, and, at last, that 
of delegate for the province of Leinster. 

** Soon afler he was raised to this elevated situation in the 
union, having discovered that the conspirators, instead of in* 
tending to reform the abuses of the state, and to abolish all 
religious distinctions, which was their professed object at 
first, meditated the subversion of the constitution, the mas- 
sacre of the leading members of the government, and of sucH 
persons as should oppose their designs ; he resolved to defeat 
them, by embracing the first opportunity of communicating 
them to some person in whom he could confide. 

^* He had a very great friendship and respect for Mr. Cope^ 
an eminent merchant of the city of Dublin, who, having lamented 
to him, in the course of conversation, the crimes and atrocities 
which were constantly committed, and which were undoubted 
symptoms of an approaching rebellion, Mr. Rejmolds, upon 
whom this conversation made a very deep impression, said 
that he knew a person connected with the United Irishmen^ 
who, he believed, would defeat their nefarious projects, by 
communicating them to government, in order to make an 
atonement for the crime he bad committed in joining them. 
Mr. Cope assured him that such a person would obtain the 
highest honours and pecuniary rewards that the administra- 
tion could confer; and that he would be admired and ap^ 
plauded by the most virtuous and valuable portion of society. 
But Mr. Reynolds said, that nothing .could tempt him to 
come forward and avow himself. 

^^ However, after the most earnest and pressing solicitations 
made on the part of Mr. Ck)pe, for whom he had filial reve- 
rence^ he said that his friend would appear in person, and 
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disclose the particulars of the plot, on the following ooh-« 
ditions : 

^ That he should not prosecute any United Irishman; 
that the channel through which the information came should 
be kept a secret at least for a time ; that as his life would be 
in danger upon its being known, and he must leave the coun- 
try, and go to England till matters were settled, which would 
derange his affairs, and put him to considerable expasse^ he 
expected to receive some compensation. 

^* Mr. Ck)pe then told him, that he might draw on him fof 
any sum not exceeding 500 guineas. Whereupon he told Mr. 
C(^)e, that the Leinster delegates were to meet at Oliver Bond's 
on the 12th of March, to concert measures for an insurrection, 
which was shortly to take place ; but did not at that time 
acknowledge that the information came directly from himself; 
but insinuated that it was imparted by a third person. 

*i In consequence of this. Justice Swan, attended by twelve 
Serjeants in coloured clothes, arrested the Leinster delegates, 
thirteen in number, while sitting in council at the house of 
Oliver Bond, in Bridge Street, on the 12th of March, 17^8, 
and seized, at the same time, the papers, which led to a discovery 
of the plot and the intended insurrection : ahd on the same day, 
Thomas A.£mmett, a barrister; William James M'Nevin; 
Messrs. Bond, Sweetman, Henry Jackson, and Hugh Jacksoii 
were sei^sed ; and warrants were granted against Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, Richard M^Cormick, and Counsellor Samson, 
who were all leaders in the conspiracy ; but the three last 
made their escape. 

<* On the SOth of March, the Lord Lieutenant issued a pro- 
clamation, giving the most positive and direct orders to the 
ofiBoers commanding His Majesty's forces^ to employ them with 
the utmost vigour and decision for suppressing the traitorous 
conspiracy for the destruction of the constitution and the 
established government which broke out into acts of open vio^ 
lence and rebellion. 

" On the 6th of May, Mr. Reynolds was arrested at Castle^ 
Dermot by a party of the military, and conveyed a prisoner to 
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Dublin. On the 8th of the same month, the United Irishmen 
having discovered, by some means or other, that he had 
revealed, and in a great measure defeated, their machinations, 
formed many plots against his life. He therefore found it ne-^ 
cessary to pnt himself under the protection of Government, who 
provided him with apartments in the castle. As the members 
of the Union, during his residence there^ circulated the most 
infamous calumnies against his character, he resolved, in its 
vindication, to bring these miscreants to condign punishment^ 
and to disclose the whole of their plots, and to prosecute 
them." 

Soon after this, a rebellion of a very formidable nature burst 
forth, and the capital itself was more than once in danger of 
being in possession of the insurgents. On this, martial law was 
proclaimed, and the troops entrusted to the command of 
Lieutenant-General Lake. 

Our author here gives a detailed account of the attacks upon 
Naas, Prospectus, Clare, and Ballymore-Eustace ; the insur- 
rection at Kildare^ the various skirmishes that took place at 
Rathangan, Kilcullen, Carlow, Kilcock; the insurrections 
near Athy and Narraghmore, and the battle of Tara: after 
which he mentions the state of the metropolis, the inhabitants of 
which appear to have been greatly disaffected. The following 
is a character of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who died in jail, in 
consequence of the wounds he received while attempting to 
prevent his arrest. 

^^ Lord Edward had served with reputation in the 1 9th 
regiment, during a great part of the American war; and, on 
many occasions, had displayed great valour and considerable 
abilities as an officer. When in the army, he was considered 
as a man of honour and humanity, and was much esteemed by 
his brother-officers for his frankness, courage, and good-nature, 
-— qualities which he was supposed to possess in a very high 
degree. After the war, he retired on the half-pay list ; but 
having again entered into the service, he obtained the majority 
of the 57th regiment, quartered at St, John's, Newfoundland, 
on the bay of Fundy, and joined it in May, 1788. 
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' << The showing adventure is a strong proof of that actiye 
mind, and enterprising spirit, which he displayed on all 
occasions. He set out from Frederick Town, on the river 
St. John, for Quebec, in the winter of 1788, through woods 
and desarts which never before had been traversed by any 
European, and without any other attendant than Captain 
Brisbane, of his r^ment, a guide, and his own servant, who 
was a n^o. From the great depth of snow, they were obliged 
to use snow shoes; and they had no other provisions but what 
they carried on a sledge, which Lord Edward drew in his 
turn. The journey, which was some hundred miles, took them 
many weeks to perform. 

<< In the month of November, 1 791, the regiment landed at 
Portsmouth, where Lord Edward received a letter from 
Lieutenant-G>lonel Bruce, of the same corps^ from Naples^ 
acquainting him that he was in a rapid consumption, and ad- 
vising him to take proper measures for succeeding him ; but 
as his Lordship and his fiunily were at that time in opposition 
in Parliament, he would not solicit a favour from Grovemment ; 
but at the same time expected that the commission would have 
been given to him without solicitation, though he had many 
competitors of longer standing. 

<< On hearing that G>lonel Short succeeded to the commis- 
sion. Lord Edward, soured with disappointment, and fired 
with indignation, repaired to Paris in the latter end of the 
year 1791, or the beginning of the year 1792, and became^ 
from disgust, an enthusiastic admirer of the extravagant politi- 
cal theories of the French, which were repugnant and sub- 
versive of the glorious constitution under which he lived, but 
of whose defects he pretended to be a reformist ; and having 
manifested these principles without reserve, HGs Majesty 
thought proper to strike his name out of the army; but 
allowed him, at the same time, to sell his commission. 

** He became so great a devotee to the French principles, 
that he married a little Frenchwoman whose birth * and origin 

• «* She was supposed lo be the nataral daughter of ihe Ute Duke of Orleans, by 
-Madame de Geulis." 
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were unknown, except by conjecture^ and who had nothing to 

recommend her to him but the extravagance and malignity 

of her republican principles. 

<< The fate of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ^ords a strong and 

instructive lesson to such gentlemen as oppose the Crown from 

motives of disgust and disappointed ambition, not to exceed 

the bounds of moderation ; for a person, inflamed and blinded 

by resentment, may, from an insatiable desire to gratify it^ 

gradually sink into a dereliction of every religious, moral, and 

political duty, and a vehement reformist is often an incipient 

traitor* 

<< Nemo repente fuit turpissimus." 

We now come to the " rebellion in the county of Wicklow, 
We are assured, that previously to the introduction of 
the principles of the United Irishmen in 1796, this was 
the most peaceable district in the whole kingdom. The war 
is here said to have been ^' purely religious," this consideration 
alone actuating the body of the people : the hope of plunder 
was merely ^^ an additional encouragement.*' The Romish 
elergy were deeply engaged in it ; and the *^ old obsolete 
Popish holydays were revived, in order to give the seditious 
more frequent opportunities of assembling." 

" Rebellion in the county of Wexford." Here the in- 
surrection appears to have been general. It was preceded 
** with much liypocrisy," according to our author, who men- 
tions *^ the deep disguise of the Popish multitude and their 
priests." It was the intention of the Irish Directory, that the 
insurrection should take place at one and the same time all over 
Ireland ; but the arrest of the conspirators at Oliver Bond's 
disconcerted this scheme. At length this measure was resolved 
upon by the remaining leaders at Dublin, but was not commu- 
nicated to the Wexford chiefs until some time after ; and as a 
certain period was necessary in order to apprise the different 
captains, the insurgents in the county of Wexford did not 
take the field until the SJ7th of May, 1798. For a time they 
were triumphant : a large body of them, headed by Father 
John Murphy, cut off a detachment of the North Cork 
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Militia; and soon after this the city of Wexford fell into their 
bands. Notwithstanding this, they were routed at the battle 
of Ross ; and the ^^ massacre of Scullabogue/' which took place 
on the same day, and the cruelties cdmmitted on the bridge 
of Wexford, are just and legitimate subjects of execration. 

At length, General Lake attacked the principal camp at 
Vinegar Hill, which was assuredly a very strong and com- 
manding position. From the numbers of the enemy, th^ 
height and steepness of the ascent, together with its frequent 
intersections by enclosures, the rebels were at first completely 
protected froni the fire of the advancing columns : although 
their numbers were immense, and they possessed thirteen 
pieces of ordnance, well supplied with ammunition, yet they 
were speedily dislodged and driven away. On this, the main 
body retreated to Wexflird, imder the command of Father 
John Murphy, Father Kearns the priest, Anthony Perryi 
Edward Fitzgerald, and John Hay. Another colunm, headed 
by Rooke, a priest, John Hay, and a person called Murphy, 
made a retrograde motion towards the coun^ of Kilkenny. 

Under the head of <^ Rebellion in the counties of Mayo and 
Sligo,'' we learn that certain prophecies, widely disseminated^ 
bad a great efiect on the minds of the common people^ who 
were firmly persuaded that the events so confidently predicted 
must necessarily come to pass ; and they were ready to catch at 
every rumour which seemed to correspond with the ideas which 
they had inspired. ** They breathed nothing but deaths 
bloodshed, and devastation; painted the rivers as running 
crimson with blood, and a pestilence raging through the 
country, occasioned by the effluvia of putrid carcases, which 
remained unburied, with every other horror which a dreadfiil 
civil war produces. Such prophecies were one of the many 
artifices used to instil hatred in the Popish multitude against 
Protestants, who were figured under the title of The Black 
Armyj and were destined to commit these atrocities against the 
Catholics, and to furnish a pretext of massacring them when* 
ever an opportunity should present itself." 
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On the other hand, the most bitter and inveterate enemies of 
the adherents to the Church of Rome are here treated with 
peculiar favour and indulgence* Orange Societies had at that 
time commenced in the North. The avowed object of these 
was to protect themselves and their country from the machin- 
ations of a *< set of Popish traitors, who had bound themselves 
by the most sacred and solemn ties to overturn the constitu- 
tion and extirpate the Protestants ; and that in so secret a 
manner, that many thousands were united before a discovery 
could be obtiuned. In their secret meetings, which were 
generally held at night, the Romanists, we are told, methodised 
their operations, employed emissaries to propagate their doc- 
trines, collected money for the purchase of arms and ammuni- 
tion, laid plans for attacking the houses of Protestants and 
taking away their arms, and finally concerted the means of a 
general rebellion and massacre, in conjunction with the rebels 
of every other part of the kingdom. 

^' The gentlemen and magistrates of the county were well 
aware that such mischiefs were hatching, but found it very 
difficult to procure fiill and convincing proofe to substantiate 
the facts, so as to bring the traitors to punishment. It was 
in this critical state of things, that the spirit and promptitude 
of the Orangemen, alive to the interests of their country, and 
attached to the constitution for which their ancestors fought 
under King William, associated under the strongest bonds of 
loyalty and afiection, and relying on the goodness of the cause 
in which they had embarked, they, without fear or restraint, 
hunted the traitors to their dens, developed their dark proceed- 
ings, and dragged them to punishment. By their well-timed 
and spirited exertions, they delivered that part of the kingdom 
from those horrors which were ready to burst upon the heads 
of the loyal inhabitants. This was the persecution which the 
disaffected so much complained of, and which afforded a 
plausible pretext for the outrages afterwards committed by the 
rebels. 

" The peasantry of the coimties of Mayo and Sligo (I mean 
those of the Roman Catholic persuasion) arc savage, ignorant. 
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and superstitious ; and though they were organised, and sworn 
to assist the French on their landing, yet I am conTinced that 
they would not have had spirit or resolution enough to rise in 
rebellion, if that event had not taken place, however well-w 
inclined they might have been. The gentlemen and men of 
landed property, with but few exceptions, were Protestants of 
the Church of England, and consequently loyal, and strongly 
attached to the established government. To these were added 
an equally loyal and very respectable Protestant yeomanry, 
mostly freeholders, and planted rather thickly over the 
country. All these were tolerably expert in the use of arms, 
having served in the volunteer and yeomanry corps." 

They however appear to have been incapable of overawing 
and restraining ^< an ignorant and unarmed rabble^ without 
men of property or consequence at their head,'' from immedi- 
ately joining the French on their landing. One circumstance^ ' 
hitherto unnoticed, contributed not a little to the general 
defection: this was the propagation of the mysteries of the 
Carmelites among the Roman Catholics. At their initiation, 
the candidates received a square piece of brown cloth, with the 
letters J. H. S. (Jesus Hominum Salvator) inscribed on it, 
which was hung around the neck with a string, and Ijring on 
the shoulder next to the skin, was, from its situation termed a 
scapular. This distinguished badge of the order, which cost^ 
cmly one shilling to the poorer class, after receiving the 
priest's benediction, was supposed to oontain the virtue of pre^ 
serving the disciple from all outward danger. The ignorance 
and credulity of the benighted multitude were imposed on by 
a gross device, which possessed all the efiect of a miracle, for 
after the benediction it was committed to the flames, and was 
afterwards taken out, whole and entire. But the secret that 
the cloth was composed of asbestos^ one of the properties of 
which is to resist fire, was carefully concealed. The parish 
priests in the counties of Mayo and Sligo, perceiving the sale 
of scapulars to be very profitable, solicited a power from the 
friars to dispose of them, and at the same time to admit can-^ 
didates into this holy order. Bags of them were accordingly 
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sent to fistirs, and sold to the credulous multitude^ previously 
to the 22d of August, 1798, when three French frigates ap- 
peared in the bay of Killala, irom which a body of troops 
was immediately disembarked, and took possesion of that 
place. Soon after this, they marched under General Humbert» 
accompanied by a rabble^ some of whom were dressed in 
foreign uniforms, and advanced to Cnstlebar. Having taken 
possession of that town after a skirmish, in which they proved 
victorious, their cause appeared to be triumphant. 

The invaders are greatly praised for the moderation dis- 
played by them, as well as for the manner in which they 
restrained their allies. 

<* The French eat the best of meat and bread, drank win^ 
beer, and coffee, and slept on good beds. They compelled 
the rebels to eat potatoes, drink whiskey, and sleep on straw. 
They beat and abused them like dogs, in the name of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and unity. A volume would not contain 
an account of the brutal actions of the rebels ; and the women 
who were worse than the men, carried off hides, tallow, beei^ 
cloth, and various other articles.'' 

At length a considerable army having been collected. Lord « 
Comwallis and General Lake advanced in two distinct 
columns against the enemy. On this a retreat took place, 
which produced a close pursuit, and the French having 
been overtaken, were finally forced to surrender. Many of 
the insurgents were seiaed and executed on this occasion; 
but in the beginning of September, 1 798, a general pardon, 
with very few exceptions, was published, an act of policy and 
of clemency, which does not appear to have entirely satisfied 
our author. 

<< It is to be lamented,^' observes he^ at the conclusion, 
** that at this time the Popish multitude are as much fraught 
with disaffection as ever, though they are still smarting from 
the former rebellion, and though the royal mercy has been 
extended to them in a very extraordinary degree. It might 
be said, that I have gone far in exposing the errors of 
Popery, and have been severe upon them, but it should l>e 
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recollected that the Popish clergy never cease to represent the 
Protestant religion as a pestilent heresy, which brings the 
frowns of the Almighty on its votaries in this life, and dooms 
them to eternal damnation hereafter, and this not only orally, 
but by various puUications, some of which I shall mention ; 
one of them, entitled <^ Fifty reasons why the holy Roman 
Catholic religion ought to be preferred to all the sects in 
Christendom,'' contains the following extracts : ^* They (the 
Protestant ministers) are not priests, since they have not power 
to consecrate in the Eucharist, nor to Jbrgive sinSf which is yet 
the main office of priestly dignity," p. 80. 

<^ Heretics themselves confess that the Roman Catholics 
may be saved, whereas these maintain there is no salvation for 
such as are out of the Roman Catholic church. What mad- 
ness then were it, for any man not to go over to the Roman 
Catholics, who may be saved in the judgment of their adver* 
saries, &c. &c. 

<^ What can be expected from a rabble,'' exclaims Sir Ri- 
chard, ^^ drenched with the inebriating poison of such pro- 
ductions, but treason, robbery, and assassination !" 

It has been already stated, that the present publication was 
not at ail pleasing to government. The truth is, that it 
proved both unsuitable and unseasonable* Mr. Pitt and the 
English cabinet, a considerable time before this, had con- 
ceived the idea of a union with Ireland, and all their measures 
were very properly directed towards this most important 
point. It was with this view, that a speedy end had been 
put to the violent operations of martial law and free quarters ; 
and the Marquis Comwallis having been sent over with the 
olive branch, the benevolent and paternal viceroyship of 
that amiable nobleman, tended not a little to conciliate the 
nation. 

Sir Richard Musgrave and his doctrines being now exceed- 
ingly unpopular, he was attacked in his turn by writers of 
all parties. Protestants and Catholics, both in England and 
Ireland, wished to render him odious'; and the latter part 
of his life was doubtless tormented with these hostile attacks. 
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Indeed, it would have occupied a large portion of the re- 
mainder of his existence to have read and to have answered 
the numerous books, pamphlets, and periodical essays in which 
he was daily and sometimes grossly assailed. To two of his 
adversaries, and two only, did he think fit to reply; they 
were both men of some rank and estimation in Ireland. * 

In private life. Sir Richard Musgrave was greatly esteemed 
and respected. Indeed, he was capable both of friendship and 
kindness ; he loved and he practised hospitality ; his tongue 
was sometimes eloquent at the festive board, in praise of good 
men of all denominations ; and it was only while the pen was 
in his hand, and his mind agitated with the occurrences of 
the day, that he displayed a spirit of bitterness, seldom to be 
equalled, and scarcely ever surpassed in modem times. 

This baronet died at his house in Holies-street, Dublin, on 
April 7th, 1818, and having no male issue by his lady, the 
titles according to the provisions of the patent, has de- 
scended to his brother, now Sir Christopher Musgrave. 

List of the Works 
Of the late Sir Richard Musgrave^ Bart. 

1. A Letter on the present situation of public affairs, 8vo. 
1794. 

2. Considerations on the present state of England and 
France^ 8vo. 1796. 

3. Short view of the political situation of the Northern 
Powers, 8vo. 1801. 

4. Memoirs of the different rebellions in Ireland, from tlic 
arrival of the English , with a particular detail of that which 
broke out in 1798, 4to. 1801. 2d cd. with appendix, 4to. 
1801. 3d ed. 2 vols. 8vo, 1802. 

5. Observations on the reply of Dr. Caulfield, 8vo. 1802. 

6. Observations on Dr. Drumgoole's speech, at the Catholic 
Board, December 8, 1813. 8vo. 1814. 

* Th«i Dorton Drumgoolr and Caulfir Id. 
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I 1 HE name nf this gentleman has been long before the public, 

I «nd during a jieriod of more than half a century was constantly 

I'ulvflncing into repute and respectability. With a versatility 

v'of character, joined to a degree of ability that falls to the lot 

f but few, we behold him, now governing a theatre, — now 

^ving laws to the General Post-Oflfice. Thus, the same man 

pwho at one period of his life superintended the dramatic amitse- 

j ments of the gayest city in the empire, at another was busied in 

I -fjrojecting anew system of mails, aiding commerce by the accel- 

lernted rapidity of bis contrivances, and at length accomplishing , 

and perfecting his grand original plan to facilitate the inter- 

course, not only between different parts of the kingdom, but 

with all the nations of the universe. 
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John Palmer was bom at Bath, in the year 1 742. His 
father was a respectable brewer in that city ; and the maiden * 
name of his mother, Miss Long, descended from an old and 
respectable family, which had been settled there for more than 
a century. The boy was sent at a very early age to Coleme, 
a village at some little distance from the place of his birth, for 
the express purpose of being educated under the Rev. Mr. 
Needham. While there^ he not only displayed an uncommon 
degree of sprightliness, but aft/ extraordinary aptitude jfor 
learning ; which was not ^Iwajra opi^Knpanied, however, with 
the inclination to exc^ "ItiVfWgh. i.be fully possessed the 
ability. 

When young Palmer had ^^pmiyofi some knowledge of the 
classics, he was removed t^tlj^ p9fl^ljlf^s.chool at Marlborough, 
annexed to which there are cytjgflft yat^able scholarships and 
exhibitions, which enal^^||^ ^1|P>M dass of pupils, when 
duly qualified, to repair 9^^ .^^^Qfr^asy terms either to Oxford 
or Cambridge. These advantages were carefully pointed out 
by a relation, the Rev. Mr. Palmer, who recommended the 
church as a profession, and in both of these plans the fistther 
most readily joined; he wished his ofispring to be freed from 
the embarrassments and dijBBculties attendant upon trader and 
longed above all things to behold his son John in holy 
orders. 

His son John, however, Un^d to be an officer ; and it is not 
a little remarkable^ that this same propensity, as if hereditary^ 
devolved on his two grandsons, one of whom has risen to aft 
honourable station as a field-officer in the army, and another 
to the rank of a post>captain in the navy. But the old gentle- 
man proved inexorable*; and, as the subject of this memoir was 
accustomed to observe, <^ after a stout contention between the 
sword. and the surplice^ it proved a drawn battle." 

As it was necessary, however, that he should be sometliin^ 
and as he would not consent to become a clergyman, he was 
destined to be a brewer. With this view, his father removed 
him, when scarcely fi>urteen years of age^ to his own counting- 
house, which proved a fresh subject of complaint ; for by this 



timdiie had t^ken a great fimcjr to hunting as his reverend 
rdadoh kept a $]iiaU paek of hounds^ and oceasionally mounted 
his cousin faring a holidays on one a£ his own iiorses* To> 
qnit svch a scene of amusement fi>r the drudgery of mercantila 
concerns, to abandon all ideas of a scarlet toat and the oom^ 
mand of a regiment fer the enumeration of casks of beer, and 
the ssperiritendence of dra3^nieii, was a most misendile iiadling 
off; and aooordmgty he Utterly lamented his destiny tor many 
years after. 

At firsl^ yoong Palmer exhibited an equal degree of con* 
tempt and negligence in respect to business, which produced 
bitter reproaches aa the part of his parents ; but he at length 
altered \k\s plan, and betook himsdf to his daily avocations 
with a degree of zeal and assiduity that had nearly proved 
fatal. A timely retreat into the country, however, restored 
imn to his wonted health; and soon aftar his return to Bath, k 
new and important event occurred, which, by affi>rding em* 
{rfbyment to his talents, and giving a new direction to his 
pursuits^ banished for ever all the ideas so long and so fondly 
cherished of a military life. 

Bath, which had even then outstripped every provincial city 
and town in the empire^ and in many points of view was deemed 
preferably as a residence even to the metropoUs itself still proved 
deficient in one essential requisite for a place of entertainment. 
From the first appearance of Garrick, the histrionic art b^an 
to be culdvated in England with great attention, and new 
theatres were every where erected for the accommodation 
iof the public At Bath, however, an old, mouldering, ruinous 
building, had been converted to this use^ although wholly un- 
suitable for a genteel audience^ and at the same time utterly 
inconvenient to the actors themselves. 

To remedy this glaring defect, ten of the principal inhabit- 
ants detennined to erect a new and elegant play-house, on the 
most Solemn assurances that the proprietors of the old one^ irtio 
pretended to be actuated solely by the good of the city, would 
instantly apply their premises to some other purpose the 
moment that the new building was completed ; but no sooner 
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did this oGcar, than the old play-barn was re-opened, andtt 
most violent opposition, equally fatal to both parties, imme- 
diately took place. The partners of the new house, disheart« 
ened by continual losses and disputes, now withdrew one by 
one; on which, the senior Mr. Palmer, who was a complete 
man of business, immediately conceived the notion of taking; 
the whole under his own immediate management. He aoooni^ 
ingly. purchased all the remaining shares oh very easy terofis^ 
and completed the whole by granting an annuity to bis 
adversary. From this moment all opposition ceased, and Ae 
new theatre became the sole point of attraction. 

The wonderful increase of the city of Bath, which of courae 
produced an influx of company, made this species of property 
every day more valuable. But that very ciwumstance rendeMdr 
the prosperity of the theatre precarious; for being situate tfll 
the old town, it was of course at a. considerable distance fion^ 
the new buildings, and the proprietors of these began Already^ 
to conceive the idea of eeecring one for themselves. In addi-* 
tion to this, the new house was still unprotected by l»w, as^a 
very severe act of parliament at that time esdsted against the 
public exhibition of dramatic performances. 

The poor actor, also, to adopt the humiliating language ^T 
Churchill, was actually deemed a vagrant, and consequently 

<< Of the beadle's lash afraid !" 

The manager, too. When he travelled aloiig with his company 
of comedians, from town to toiira, was not unfrequently 
bbl^ed 

** To cringe, for wretched means of life, 

** To madame mayoress, or his wor8hip*s wife." 

Nay, the very prerogative of the crown was so strictly limited, 
as to be precluded from granting any future patent or licence 
beyond those already in existence for Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Oarden. 

His Majesty himself therefore^ had he been so disposed, had 
it not in his power to extend his protection to the theatre at 
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Bath ; so that an act of parliamcarit could alone guarantee the 
proprietor from hazard, and aecure the personal safety of the 
performers from the penalties then most unjustly annexed 
to theii profession. 

To obtain these de»rabie ends, the dder Mr. Palmer pre^^ 
sented a petition to both houses of parliament, which was 
warmly siqpported by the corporation, partly with a view of 
benefiting the city, and patrtly with a wish to gratify an old 
friend. His son' John was setected on this occasion to solicit 
the act, and for this purpose^, he immediately repaired to 
London. Although scarcely a man in )>oint of years, he had 
uniibrmly^ distinguished himself by his vigour^ ability,* and 
perseverance; while a recent event had contributed not a 
little to his. reputation. Arthur, the contemporary and friend 
of Garrick, and then acting manager of the theatre, had been 
most unjustly attacked by Derrick, the master^o^ the ceremo- 
nies. To repel a wantoiy accusation, he published two letters 
in the Bath Journal, which restored one party to the public 
favour, and assigned the other to disgrace. 

Flushed with this successful effort of his ^< maiden pen," 
his zeal and good conduct during his residence in the metro- 
polis, procured him so many friends, that on this occasion 
also^ he-proved victorious. Accordingly after the lapse of two 
or three months, he returned home armed with a douUe autho- 
rity ; for in addition to an act of parUament, he had obtained 
all the splendour arising out of a patent, which conferred the 
dtle of Theatre RoyaL * 

immediately after this, he was oitnisted with the superin- 
tendance and direction of it. One might have supposed that 
this alone- would have proved sufficient to occupy all his at- 
tention. But be was young, and his mind was active and 
vigorous, so that he vms enabled, even at this early period, to 
carry a new project, of vrfiich he had sometime since conceived 
the idea, into immediate execution. Singular as it may 
seem, this plan had nothing military, nothing theatrical in it ;-«- 

* TbU was the first ** Theatre Rojftl" out of London. 
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k was a spermaeeti mannfiKtory I and what k still iiMte 
singular, it not only snooeedcd, but proved highly advai»» 
tageous} 

Meanwhile^ an histrionic rerolotion threatened the downftli 
^the theatrical empire^ which had been some time oommitted 
entirely to his charge. The management of the stage had 
been lately entrusted to the sole superintendance erf* Mr* 
Lee*, who possessed considerable dramatic talents, but waa 
accused to be somewhat too rigid in his official department^ 
and a little too impetuous, perhaps, in his natural temper* 
Squabbles, disputes, and altercations soon ensued between him 
and the actors and actresses, and to such a height w^re these 
contentions carried, that a roundrolmwBS at length signed by all 
the performers, both male and female^ with onef only exceptioD^ 
frankly declaring, ^* that unless the proprietors would di«r 
charge the acting manager, they would immediately throw up 
their engagements." ^ 

On this, young Palmer, instead of entering into a treaty,, or 
making conditions with the mutineers, instantly determined to> 
demonstrate, that theit insurrection could only be attended 
with ruin to themselves. He accordingly mounted his horsey 
and proceeded on a theatrical tour, for the express purpose oT 
enlisting a fresh company. Accordingly, so successful did he 
proye^ that after a journey of many hundred miles, he re^ 
turned at the end <^ a fortnight, with an entire new set of 
performers. These, very luckily, were approved of by the 
public, so that the insurgents, crest-fallen and disappointed im 
their aim, were obHged to depart in search of engagements 
dsewhere. 

The Bath stage now became the cradle of dramatic genius ; 
for here were fostered a Henderson, an Edwin, and a Siddons h 
To keep i^ his stock of players, he paid an annual visit ta 
most of the provincial ix>mpanies in the kingdom, and con^ 
fltantly prepared a list of all candidates of any promise^ with a 

* TliU getiileman, who had been for many years on the stage, was the father of the 
Miss Lee, who wrote the ** Recess," and many other elegant productions. 
t This inoYed to be the late Mr» Keasbury, who afterwards became ]oint-)wtentec* 
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view to lesort.to them, whenever opportunily (^red« About 
diis period, too, be obtained b patent for the Bristol theatve» 
from which, on acoonnt of it$ immediate vicinity to his native 
d^, he derived many great advantages. 

Having now brought both his playhouses into, great vcgn^ 
and rendered them highly beneficial, he at length determined^ 
soon after the death of hia father, to dispose of the property 
of his fiunily in them. Accordingly, an agreement was entered 
into with Mr. Dimond, an actor reared imder his own aus?* 
pioes, and Mr. Keasbury, who had refused to join the conta- 
macious comedians against him ; and to these he disposed of 
the patents, on terms highly advantageous to. all * parties. 
Thus, Mr. Fahner fully proved to the world, that his talenta 
were of a practical kind, and that every thing subjected to- 
his controul, seemed to be constantly accompanied with the- 
most prosperous results. 

Meanwhile, the subject of diis mempir contijved to make 
himself both beloved and respected by hi^ fellow citizens.. 
His predecessor, indeed, had rendered himself eminently dear 
to them, by dedicating the latter part of hb life to their in- 
terests. The rivalship existing between the new and the old 
towns is well known to every one ; and the inhabitants of the 
latter w^re greatly indebted to him, for his constant inter- 
vention in behalf of their interests, which were ^ways watched 
with a jealous eye. The son profited not a . little by this> 
conduct, which, together with his own pppularity, proved 
highly serviceable in the career pointed out by his ambition.. 
He commenced by filling some of the suboi'dinate, and con- 
cluded with attaining the highest honorary offices, in the 
power of the corporation to bestow. His mayoralty was^ 
more than usually splendid ; and he endeavoured, during the 
whole course of it, to be more than usually loyal, a circum- 
stance that could not fail to be agreeably to a city which has- 
uniformly supported the existing government. At the periods 
now alluded to, the late war was exceedingly unpopular, and: 

* The auni oi 30,O0OL is stid to have been obtained on this occasion. 

F 4 
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Mr. Pox, at the bead of an able, ratber than a mimerouv 
opposition, opposed its progress with a d^free of ability sel- 
dom before witnessed. To cheer and arouse the droofni^ 
spirits of the ministerial party, Mr. Mayor poblbhed a circular 
letter, in which he pr<qx)8ed to raise a general subscription for 
the public service. His relations, the Longs, presented three, 
thousand guineas on this occasion, and he himself was not. 
wanting to set an example^ having commenced by advancing a 
donation, amounting to a proportionate share of his fortune^, 
which was by this time considerable. An endeavour was 
made to extend this plan throi^hout the kingdom at lai^ ;. 
but it did not suceeed to the extent hoped for, and first a five,, 
and then a ten per cent, tax was proposed, which, although 
greatly disliked at first, proved eminently productive. All this, 
paved the way to the future representation of the city of Batb,- 
to which office both the subject of this memoir and his eldest 
son^ have been elected in succession^ 

* We have now arrived at that epoch when Mr. Palmer be*, 
came connected with one of the principal public offices in the 
state, Mid his plans and pursuits ultimately blended with* 
the commercial imd manufacturing interests of the nation.^ 
While at home, it was impossible for him to look at Prior: 
Park, without ccmtemplating the rewards so justly bestowed- 
on a man, who hod contributed so much to the prosperity of 
the post-c^Bce department The friend of Pope, and of 
Warburton, Mr. Allen, had risen from humble beginnings^, 
and attained both wealth and respectability by his ta* 
lents. ^ Abroad, it was impossible for a man of observation^ 
to travdi a hundred miles without perceiving the difficulties, 
attendant on a direct communication betweai distant parts^ 
The post was so slow, and even so uncertain in its deliveries, 
that expresses were <^n substituted by conunercial men ; the 
raads, too, were bad ; and the danger of robbery imminent* 

■ 

* Id GODMfttteuot of hit impnivemenu io the croM-potu he wm rewarded with 
13y000t. per dnn, during ha WSk, and u this lasted for the term of (urty-two jears 
after the graot, the sun total that obtained amounted to about half a million 
iteiling ! , 
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Mr. Palmer's loi^ -and circnitDiis- journeys on theatrical affiurs 
had made him have firequent recourse to relays, when pressed 
fi»r time ; and he perceived, by loi^ experience^ that he could 
easily anticipate the delivery of a letter by the usual convey- 
anqe. This, doubtless, suggested the idea, tlut what could 
be done for an individual, might with equal ease, and still 
greater benefit, be eflfected for the public at large. It was 
not, however, until he had traversed the whole kingdom, al-^ 
most in every possible direction, and made himself acquainted 
with all the impediments, and all the abuses in the post-office 
department, that he deemjsd his projects sufficiently concocted 
and complete. 

Accordingly, in 1782 or 1788, he applied to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, by means of a memorial, in 
which he stated all his plans with great minuteness and pre^ 
dsion, find forgot not to add, that thdr execution would be 
attended not only with great advantage to commercial men, 
but produce an immediate increase of the revenue. Mr. Pitt, 
then minister, was busily employed at this very moment 
in devising means for rescuing the country from those pecu- 
niary difficulties which had been entailed in consequence of 
the prosecution of the American war ; by him, therefore^ this 
proposition^ fraught with increasing revenue, and many public 
advantages, was received with due attention. On thb Mr. 
Palmer removed with his family to town, and a successful ter- 
mination, as it was then hoped, had now taken place in respect 
to all his n^ociations with the superior powers. 

But the manner in which this was effected proved ineffi- 
cient; and, strange to tell, in a matter of such importance 
no mitten^ agreement had ever been entered inta A verbal 
oaci indeed, took place with the premier, but even that hap- 
pened to be through the intermediate agency of a third person; 
This third person was no other than Dr. Pret^man, the pre- 
sent Bishop of Lincoln, then Mr. Pitt's private secretary, as 
appears from the testimony of the projector himself, when 
examined before a committee of the House of Commons: ^^ I left 
some papers with Dr. Pretty man" observes he, " stating that 
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if my plan suoceeded, for the reform and inqHovement of the 
po8t8» I demanded for my life Siper ceut* on the fiiture in* 
creased revenue of post-office, beyond the present nett profits^ 
and not to have one shilling if I did not succeed in my plaa. 
This happened in the spring of 17^4, The answer broughl: 
to me by Dr. Prettyman was, that t^ie tenns were thought 
fiur, and would be fully complied with, provided the plan 
succeeded." 

Mr. Palmer accordingly commenced his operations, and 
actually effected a considerable saving above the original estif- 
mate of 20,000L in the contract for the mails. It was deemed 
convenient, soon after, however, to modify the first agree-: 
ment ; in consequence of which, it was finally settled that 
Mr. Palmer was entitled to 1500L a-year, and a per centage 
for the nett revenue exceeding 240,0001. per ann* 

The scheme succeeded fiur beyond expectation, and was 
praised by every one but the postmasters-general and their 
immediate dependants. According to them, it was highly 
injurious both to the mercantile interest and the public reve- 
nue; and it would appear that some of them were in conse- 
quence so scrupulously conscientious as actually to oppose the 
fiill and entire execution of the project. 

In the spring of 1785 (5th May) Mr. Palmer addressed a 
letter to the premier, complaining of the conduct of Mr. Todd» 
the secretary, and also of the interior mismanagement of the 
office committed to his charge. 

'^ The success of the plan. Sir, I believe," adds he^ <* has^ 
exceeded both yours and the public's expectation. I am 
sure it has my own in some points, though not in others, 
but has not fallen short in one. A circumstance, I believe,, 
almost as new to administration in the various plans that 
are submitted to them, as a popular tax, which the post- 
tax really is, where the accommodation has been given with 
it. It incurred no new expense^ or inconvenience in the old 
establishment, even in the trial, but what was occasioned by 
the opposition fix>m the general office. It conveys the mails in 
half the time they used to be, ,and guarded under regulations 
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that will in « great fneasure enfovoe themselves; and where it 
has been carried inta esKecudon, has immediatdy occasioned 
an increase of revalue to the post-office* It having been 
proved, that it is scarce possible for greater n^lect or abases 
to prevail than in the conduct of the old post; that in conse- 
quence of it, a great share of the correspondence was carried 
on by coaches, to the detriment of the post revenue; that the 
new * tax, coupled with the old plan, would have increased 
such defidcation, which, by the statements given in to the 
treasury, comparing the great improvement in the revenue 
from the tax upon the new opposed to the old establishment, 
has been very fully proved. 

<< It was promised in the plan, to give the improved ex- 
pedition and securi^ to the great roads from London, and 
some of the cross roads, for the payment of three-pence permile^ 
the allowance for guards, and the exemption from turnpike tolls. 
The contracts are now made for the greater part of the king- 
dom for the aUawance of guards and the exemption from turn- 
pike tolls only. Likewise, for all the cros§ posts, six times 
a-week, instead of three, so as to make those posts as regular 
and perfect as the general one. 

*' This accommodation will be given to the public, apd the 
anival and departure of the mails all over the country will 
now be r^ular, expeditious, and safe^ on plain, certain, and 
simple principles, instead of the reverse. It will not only save 
many thousands a-year, in the expense of the riding work, 
&C., but in consequence of the superior mode of conveyance 
to any other, add greatly to the revenue^ by the increase of 
correqx>ndence through the post-office. 

^ In the progress of the business, I have had every possible 
oppo&tum from the office ; I have neither spared trouble nor 
expense to inform myself in every department of it, so that I 
may carry my plan completely into execution, and defeat 
their repeated attempts to ruin it. I have been perfectly 
open, and kept no one secret from government, or desired 

* AdditioBtl postage on IcUen. 
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fme Bfailling advantage from any contract, but acted in every 
respect to the best of my judgment for the benefit of the 
public ; nor can I gain the least advantage from my agree- 
rnebt till I have completed the plan over the whole kingdom, 
as iny per centage from the increased revenue by the tax, 
Mrithout the accommodation, will not pay the very great ex- 
penses I am obliged to incur in the establishing it.'^ 

As many conflicting interests seemed to oppose the full and 
complete establishment of Mr. Palmer's plan, and as it was 
supposed likely to affect the perqubites of a variety of persons 
from the lowest to the highest in that department, Mr. Pitt, 
actuated solely by a regard for the public good, wished to> 
render Mr. Palmer completely independent of the post-oflSce. 
With this view, the drafl; of a commission was made out, con* 
stitnttng and appointing him, for and during his life^ surveyor 
and comptroller general of the general post-office of Great 
Britain, with all its postmasters, contractors, deputies, ao- 
comptants, surveyors, derks, sorters, window-men. See &c. 
with the power of suspending all spch for the neglect of ^ 
duty. On being laid before the attorney-general, it was 
suggested that such extraordinary powers were incompatible 
with the act of parliament for regulating the office of post- 
master-general. This objection, on the part o( a great officer 
of the crown, impeded the proposed appointment for almost 
a year; but Mr. Palmer was at length invested with the office, 
on an understanding that he should be under the controul of 
the treasui^ alone, and thus derive his powers from the same 
source and authority as the postmasters-general themselves. 

It was now supposed that every thing would go on smoothly ; 
but this was impossible in the nature of human events. The 
passions and interests of too many were likely to be affected by 
the new regulations ; and there were some who supposed that 
the projector would be audacious enough to extend his reform- 
ing arm from Lombard-street to Falmouth, Harwich, and the 
other out^ports whence foreign packets were forwarded, and thus 
convert to the piMic advantage many thousands of pounds, 
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supposed to be swallowed up and unaccounted for by ipdk" 
viduals* 

A strong opposition was accordingly made to the new plan : 
every impediment to its success was presented, and a party 
formed against it within the precincts of that very office which 
ought to have made eveiy efibrt to aisure its completion, and 
thus contri|)ute to the prosperity of the commerce and the re- 
venue of the kingdom. This called forth new remonstn^BC^ to 
the Treasury on the part of the new comptroller, who accused 
Xiord Walsingham, then joint postmaster'-general, of gross 
injustice* Notwithstandii^ this, in 1787, that nobleman 
transmitted the following note : 

*^ I have long wished to see that point cleared, of jour plan 
costii^ less than the old one; for I have understood that it 
.cost more^ but that the benefits overpaid the expenses* Be it 
one or the other, it was a most profouni| regulation, and you 
will well deserve the salary and cammimon on the increased 
revenue^ for which the faith of Government is pledged 
^ jQU« " Yours, . 

, inrep^'io this, Mr. Palmer referred his lordship to docu- 
ments in his own office, by the aid of which he might correct 
the mistake in the former part of the above conununication. 

Meanwhile^ commissioners, nominated for that purpose 
delivered in thar r€{x>rt req)ecting the existing state of the 
'jposW^Bc^ in the course of which much commendation was 
bestowed on the plan and conduct of the comptroller-general. 
On this, the nobleman alluded to above^ after having first 
communicated the contents to the old officers^ took every derk 
from the new establishment, and carried them to Windsor, 
where they were kept at an inn close to his own residence for 
near three months, to make private copies of the document just 
referred to ; all communication of the contents being, in the 
meantime, * refiised, and all the persons employed enjoined by 
the postmaster-general to keep the whole a secret from their 
superior the comptroller-general. It was also discovered soon 

I 
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tAet^ that previoutly to the communication' of the report of 
the Treasury Board, his Lordship furnished it with marginal 
notai oontradictory of the text, and in direct hostility to the 
new and improved plan. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Palmer, perceiving that Lord Walnngham*t 
influence had become hostile to him, determined to countermine 
bis prefects. This nobleman having of his own accord, entered 
into ah improvident engagement with a mail-contractor of the 
name of Wilson, afterwards refused to complete^ the same. 
On this, Mr. Palmer most unfbrtunatdy commiUed himsd^ by 
Writing a confidential letter to Mr. Bonner, his deputy, in 
which the following prominent passages appeared: 

'< The matter should be, quietly to throw this load upon his 
lordship : let him be buUied, perplexed, and frightened, and 
made apprehensive that his foolish interference may even oc- 
casion a rising of the mail prices, at 20,000/. per annum 
6itBstence to the office. Think of all this; for he must not 
escape this bout. The fun would be to get Wilson aboard, 
and let him bamboozle his lordship with his slouch, and slangs 
and his blackguard. Wilson must be lessoned : tell him 
Lord W.'s declaration to me in his letter about the bill, but 
that I shall still advise payment." 

On another occasion, he betrayed a wish, in a certain cade^ 
fi>r Mr. Freeling '^ to put back the business of his department 
in the same irregular and confused state he found it" In a 
third communication (October 3d, 1790), he expresses himsdf 
iti the following incautious terms : 

** Though the conduct of the Lords (the Earl of Chesterfield 
and- Lord Walsingham) is the very thing I ought to wish (this 
alludes to their appeal to the Treasury), and must end well; 
yet it revives old quarrels and feelings, and fevers me in spite 

of myself. D them I I never can be absent to get a little 

bathing or quiet, but this is the case. 

" ■ Did Bartlett mention to you they had been telling 

their story to the king? Pretty masters ! So they complain 
to domine of the great boy." 
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Soon after this, aTioIent dispnte todcplace; in oonsequence 
of which Mr. lUmer soapended hu deputy, who, it appear% 
communicated all the above papers to the postmasters-genecalf 
and thns roidered the breach with them irreparable I Their 
lorddiips immeduitely took the case- of Mt, Bonner into oon^ 
«ideration, and ordered him to be restored; biitthecomptrollex^ 
general r^sed the key of the office to the applicant himself; 
and althou^ he deiivered it up, cm a.secdAd apidicattpn^ tQ 
the solicitor of the post-office^ yet he himsdf was in b|s twm 
suspended I Thus, the success of all his schemes was put 19 
jeopardy, the new improvements in the posts retarded, his 
prospect of future remuneration hazarded, and his whole 
fortune placed in a state of the utmost uncertain^. He had 
risked his all ; for, by an express ccmtract with Government, he 
was precluded from reaping any advantage in case oi fiulure^ 
and had actually advanced several thousand pounds out of his 
own capital. Under his management, the revenue had risen 
from ISO^OOO;. in l78d, to 600,000/. in 1798: not a suigle 
mail robbery had occurred, and y^ his remuneration was now 
absdtttely fixed at 3000/. a year. On this, Mr. Palmer took 
the cpinioa of eminent counsel*; but although this was 

* ** We are of oplnioDy that Mr. Palmer has fully performed his part of the agreement 
much to the advantage of the public. We are also of opinion (which, indeed, is impos- 
sible to doobt)» that if a patent had been granted to Mr. Palmer, u origdiaUy intended^ 
nothing which lias since passed could have deprived him of the benefit of his agreement | 
bediuse all that is imputed now to Mr. Palmer arises from misunderstandings and dis- 
putes between the Postmaster-General and him, and which could never have existed if a 
patent had been granted to him, u originally intended, under which he would not have 
been, in any respect, under the Postmaster- General. 

. ** We are also of opinion, that though by the appmntment which was giTcn 
to Mr. Pslmer, di£Rnent from that originally intended, he was made subject to the 
controul of the Postmasters-General (because, by the constitution of the post-o6ice, as 
estsblished by act of parliament, no patent could be granted to him, by which he wu to 
act independently of the Postmaster-General) ; yet there is nothing In the above-men- 
tioned evidence that ought to deprive him of the benefit of his agreement, nor which 
cesild in a court of justice have that effect. 

** It is established by this evidence, that the public derived from Mr. Palmer's exer- 
ti«oe all the benefits which he had held forth u likely to accrue from them ; and although 
we do not approve of the letters written by Mr. Palmer to his deputy, Mr. Bonner, 
which an die grounds for depriving Mr. Palmer of the benefit of his agreement^ 
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tentirdy in his farouir, yet it was found impossible to oommenoe 
a suit at law against the Government with any prababili^ <^ 
sucoess.. 

Anterior to this, he had petitioned the Treasury Board ; to 
which he received for answer, <* that their lordships oonoeived 
30002. per annum, for his life^ a sufficient compensation for his 
Services; and that they did not think th^nselves justified on 
the part of the public^ in making a farther allowance." 

On this, in 17979 Mr« Palmer appijed, by petidon, to the 
House of Commons, and a ocNnmittee was nominated to report 
on the causes of his suispensiim, and also on the nature of his 
i^reement* Mr. Pierrepoint in a very able speech, pointed 
out the menu and success of Mr. Palmer's plan, which was 
attended with this peculiarity, that in case of failure^ he was 
to receive no pecuniary indemnification, and no reimbursement 
for his expences. During the forty years preceding his inter- 
vention, notwithstanding the great increase of trade and manu- 
fiictures, the nett revenue of the postK)ffice had experienced no * 
increase whatever, except what was necessarily derived by the 
enhancement of the rate of postage, and restriction of franks, 
on the contrary, indeed, taking an average of the nine years 
preceding the new plan, it had actually exp^enced a decrease 
of 1 d, 1 982. 1 35. per annum. After the first gleam of success, the 
projector was obliged to submit to a new agreement, by whidi 
he lost 750/. per annum^ but this was to be followed by every 



yet we think that thote letters are &r from a suffident ground to deprive him of that 
benefit. 

** Vft alio think it veiy diiobtful whether a court of justice would have thought that 
any attention ought to be paid to those letters ; because they were written in confidence 
to his deputy, and under an impression (though probably ill-founded} that the Poetmas- 
cers-Genertl were unfavoursble to him, &c. 

" Signed, 

« J. MANSFIBLD, (afterwards CiiiefJuttice of the 

Common Fleu,) 
« V. GIBBS, (also Chief Justice of the Common 

Pleas,) 
«< T. ERSKINE, (afterwards Lord ChsnceUor,) 
« W.ADAM, (afterwards Lord Commissioner in 
«« April 34, 1799," Scotland.) 
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possible facility in the furtherance of his ultimate designs* 
And yet, the commissioners appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to enquire into this very subject, reported, that Mr. 
Palmer bad experienced *< opposition from the oldest and 
ablest officers in the service, who represented his plan not only 
to be impracticable, but dangerous to commerce and the re- 
venue ;" and it was nevertheless added, ** that hp has 
exceeded the expectations which he held forth in his first 
proposal, both with regard to dispatch and expense.^' They 
further state, that the country has derived great advantage 
by the new scheme ; while the post-office revenue had increased, 
since 1783, to the amount of nearly half a million I 

Mr. Sheridan, on this occasion, supported the pretensions 
of the claimant in a very brilliant speech; in the course of 
which he expressed himself as folIo>vs : 

*^ None but an enthusiast could have imagined or formed 
such a plan ; none but an enthusiast could have made such an 
agreement ; none but an enthusiast could have carried it into 
execution : and I am confident," adds he, <^ that no man in 
this country, or any other, could have performed such an 
undertaking, but that very individual John Palmer." 

Dr. Lawrence also observed, in the course of a very energetic 
harangue^ which, like the former, proved ineffectual, <^ That 
it was to be apprehended, from what he had heard and what 
he knew, that men of talents, who might hereafter be willing 
to employ their genius and their industry in the service of the 
public, would discover,, that Mr. Palmer had one fault greater 
than any which had been pressed against him. This was 
the fault of an 6ver-hasty and improvident zeal, to do, without 
r^ard to his own interests, whatever good it was in his power 
to achieve for his country." Nor ought it to be here omitted, 
that the joint postmasters-general, with whom he had many 
disputes and contentions, on being required to deliver their 
opinion as to his motives, readily exhibited the most ample 
testimony on behalf o# his character and integrity. * 

• Extract if Lord WaUingliam's evidence from ihe report pp. 29 and 30. " Have 
<m any reason to d^^ubt of ihe i)ersonal integrity of Mr. Palmer? — " No, neTer in 
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At length Mr. Palmer, after an interval of some yeans d^ 
termined, undismayed by his former defeat, to apply once m6re 
to parliament for redress ; and it must be allowed, that he neret 
displayed greater perseverance and abilities than upon this oc- 
casion. He had taken care to make his pretensions known 
irbm one end of the kingdom to another ; he canvassed al^ 
most every member of parliament, either by himself or others, 
and as his cause was good, and his friends full of enthusiasm^ 
the best founded hopes were entertained of success. 

His eldest son, Major (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Palmer^ 
who had succeeded him as M.P. for Bath, was entrusted 
with the management of this delicate and interesting. business. 

Accordingly, on May 12, 1808, in a committee of the whole 
bouse^ after a short introductory speech, it was moved by hini^, 
** That this House is of opinion, that Mr. Palmer is entitled 
to 2L lOs, per cent, on the net revenue of the post-office, ex- 
ceeding the sum of 240,000/., to be paid up from the 5th of 
April, 179d, and ddring his life, according to the provisions 
of his appointment df 1789 ; deducting the sum of 5000/. a- 
year, received subsequently to the 5th of April, 1793.'* 

Tills proposition was opposed by Messrs. Long and Rose^ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Attorney-General ; 
but supported by Lord Henry Petty, Sir Francis Burdett, Mf . 
Windham, &c« ; and, after a long debate, carried against Mi- 
nisters by a majority of 86. In a committee of supply, leave was 
soon after ^ven to bring in a bill to secure to the subject of thb 
memoir the benefits of the late vote ; and it was soon s&er 
'Uioved and carried, ** that a sum not exceeding 54,702/. Os. Id. 
be granted to His Majesty, to be paid to John Palmer, Esq., 
being the balance of the per centagc due to him on the net 
revenue of the post-office, from the 5th of April 1793 to the 
5th of January, 1808.*' 



the smtUett degree." -~ On the tame question being put to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
he replied, «< I deaire to abide by the anawer giren bj Lord Walsingham.*' 
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• The House of Lords having, by its votes and proceedings 
exhibited a certain diegree of hostility to Mr. Palmer's 
claim, it was now determined by his Xriep^^ not :to bring 
in a separate act lor remunenUion. On the cpptrary^ the 
i)usiness was completely effected, by inliFoducing a di^ipct clause 
for this purpose in the AjjprqpncUtQnhiilj which pi^ecludisd the 
possibility of a negative from the other chamber of parlift- 
ment. A very large claim had been made for a^rrei^i^, but ijt 
was deemed impolitic to urge this in the present state qf pv^lic 
ailairs. 

After this final decision, by which 54,762Z. vr.os sequre^ to 
Mr. Palmer, his mind appears to h^yc been entirely at res^t 
concerning pecuniary matters. Certain it is, that he had. lost 
a very considerable siun, under the head already alluded .ta» 
which many supposjed hewas tp the iull as ix^uch ^titled to as 
JU> the money which ha^jbeen voted.; ^but on the othe^;j)j^xi4» tus 
per eerUage, wfaidi he still reti^ned, became daily mpre pro- 
:4uc|sve, fypHi ^s he Uved about ^ven years in the ei^pyment 
-of .it, hjys i^war^, Hi^^oi^h granted with a niggard and reluct- 
imth^^ must, on t^e wbpl<^ have proved very handsome. 

The flvtyect of this ^^emoir \^ also the sat^$&ct^pp^,ip his 
jdediiliiig yefM?^ to behold his fk^gily flouris^ung aronpd Jb^m- 
Hb eldest so^ the lieuitemmt-colonel, had attained oopsid^rable 

4rttDk in the ^l^sh efrwy^ in which he bad distingui^bi^ hJim- 
,4e|f aaim officer o{ cavalry, by bis valour ajpd gpod cond^t. 
Another son had conducted himself with great g^Uaif try. in 
the navy ; and, after obtaining prize-money to a considerable 
amount as a post-captain, he had now settled in life, and mar- 
ried the great niece of his former patron, Admiral the Earl 
St. Vincent, with whom he obtained an ample fortune. At 
length, amidst every prospect of future happiness for his 
family, he resigned his i)reath at Brighton, in 1818, in the 
76th year of his age. 

Mr. Palmer, in point of person, approached the heroic 
size. His eyes, which were full of fire and expression, de- 
noted a certain energy of mind which proved characteristic of 
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him daring the whole of a pretty long life. He was concili* 
atoiy and pleasant in no ordinary degree in his intercourse^ 
and it is not a little creditable to his talents, that he proved 
successful in all his plans. He not only perfected and simpli- 
fied the complex machinery of the postK)ffice, encreased the 
revenae^ and gave new facilities to commerce, but at the same 
time secured and rendered in some measure sacred, the remit- 
tances and correspondence of the public, by putting an entire 
stop to mail-robberies. A higher eulogium to his memory 
cannot possibly be paid, than what occurs in the minutes of 
the evidence of Mr. Francis Freeling, who now so worthily 
presides over the postK)ffice department: 

<< I always conceived I was best serving the interests of 
the public, by following the plans Isud down by Mr. Palmer/* 

The remains of this gentleman were deposited within the 
precincts of a dty, which himself and his father had so essen*- 
tially contributed both to embellish and enrich. The corpse 
was accordingly brought from Brighton to Bath, where it was 
deposited in the house of Mrs. Bicketts, sister to the venerable 
Earl St. Vincent, a lady with whom he was connected both by 
fijendship and alliance. From her mansion the body, in doe 
'time^ was removed, in funeral procession, attended by the 
mayor and members of the corporation. The chief mourners 
consisted of his two sons. Colonel Palmer, M. P., and Cap- 
tain E. Palmer of the royal navy, together with his nephew^ 
Mr. Bartlett 
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No. V. 
PATRICK BRYDONE, Esq. 

F. R. S. OF LONDON AND BDINBURGH| AND F.A.8. . 

It is greatly to be lamented, that the. materials for a life of 
this ingenious gentleman are scanty and incomplete. We 
know littJe of him indeed, but from his travels ; and even in 
respect to these, he does not appear to have cx>mmfunicated to 
the public an account of all his per^rinations. 

Mr. Brydone, who claimed his descent from an ancient family 
in the North of England, was bom about the year 1 741, and 
received an excellent education at one of the universities. His 
first wishes were pointed towards the profession of arms ; but 
he chiefly distinguished himself by his tours in foreign countries. 
At the commencement of these, Dr. Franklin had aroused th6 
curiosity of mankind by his discoveries in electricity ; and 
when the subject of this memoir first set his foot on the Con<- 
tinent, he was provided with the beet instruments that England 
could fiimish, for the purpose of making discoveries as to the 
precise state and temperature of the air on the summits of 
the highest mountains of Europe. He accordingly visited 
Switzerland as well as Italy, and crossed both the Alps and 
Appenines. In these excursions, he often witnessed pheno- 
mena not uncommon in the regions just alluded to ; for more 
than once he beheld a thunder-storm bursting undet his feet ! 
His apparatus, and his experiments, acquired for him the 
reputation, not of a philosopher, but of a conjurer, amidst the 
habitable recesses of the elevated summits to which we haSre 
just alluded ; while his talents and conversation charmed all 
whom he approached. 
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It was in the year 1767) or 1768, that Mr. Brydone accom- 
paDied Mr. Beckford of Somerly, in Suffolk, in a scientific 
excursion to the Continent. He afterwards travelled with the 
late Mr. Fullarton, then only seventeen years of lige, to Italy^ 
and some of the islands of the Mediterranean. In the course 
of these voyages and journeys, he was introduced to the first 
order of society ; and it is ev^dentj indeed, that every attention 
and information possible to be communicated by the higher 
circles. Was most readily afibrded. A certain degree of eclat 
was accordingly obtained for our traveller ; and on his return 
to England, an account of his journey was expected with 
a certain degree of knpatienoe. The pisblic \^ere accordingly 
gratified soon after by a Very masterly publication ; alid in 1 790, 
a second edition t^ the << Tour through Sicily and Malta,*! in 
two volumes, octavo, made its appearance^ 

This work connsts of a series df epistles addressed to his 
fHend WHllimi Bsekfordy esquir^ the first of which is ddted 
«* Sfapfes, May 14, 1770.'* Both Sidljr and Malta were then 
tittdei ooinGiideFed ad nan-^iesieripti ; and the author, indeed, 
very modestly observes in his preface^ ^* Had there been any 
book in our latiguage on the subject of the following lettA% 
they never should have seen the light." It may be fairiy 
doubted^ after the lapse Cff tieat fifty eveiftfiil yearsj whetlte^ 
thete be anjr publication of it similar kind so deserving of 
otioe as the one now under conslderatioii. 

Letter I; oontaind an aceoiint of the climate of Naples^ 
which is here termed one of the warmest and most inconstant 
of all Italy. According to his accotmt^ it disagreed with sdl 
Eng^sh valetudinarians, partictdarly young people^ who found 
thonselires far b^tt^r at Rome^ which, although colder inwinter, 
was deetned more healthy. The former, however, is stated to 
be eligible in summer, aa the air is constantly refireshed with 
sea-breezes; and in 1769, Fahrenheit's thermometer never 
rose higher there than 76., while at the latter it was at 89. : at 
the end of January, it stood at 36. ; at Rome, it fell to 27. . 
so that the difference between the two extremen of heat and 



€oId» at the one was oply 40cl^rees, while at the other it wgs 
no less than 62. <* The rain^ which ofteu endures for six weeks, 
and the Strccea, or aonth-east i^dnd, are, however, both highljf 
disagreeable at Naples ; for the last gives the vapours in a 
much higher degree than the wcnrst of our rainy Novembers ; 
and it has now blown for the^e seven days without inter-^ 
mission. 

: '< Seapbathing^" observes he, *^ we have found to be the 
best antidote against the effects of the Sirocco; and this we 
(Bertainly enjoy in great perfection. Lord Fortrose, who is.the 
^ul of our colony here, has provided a large commodious 
boait for this purpose. We meet every morning at eight 
o'clock, wd row about half a mile on the sea, where we strip 
and plunge into the water. My Lord has t^ watermoi, who 
are in reality a sort of amphibious animals, as they live one 
^alf the suDptmer in the sea. Three or four of these generally 
go with 1^ to pick up stragglers and secure us from all 
4iccidenlSf 

. << To accustom us to dimming in all circumstances, my lord 
jbas provided a suit of clothes, which we wear by turns; and 
&Qm a very short practice, we have found it almost as oom- 
laiodioiis to swim with as without them : we have likewise learned 
lo strip in the water, imd find it no di£Bcult matter* After 
iiathing, we have an English breakfast at his Icnrdship's ; and 
after breakfast, a delightful little concert, which lasts for an 
Jiour and a half. Barbella, the sweetest fiddle in Italy, leads 
our little band. This party^ I think, constitutes one principal 
part of the pleainire we ee^y at N^es. We have also some 
>very agreeable society amongst ourselves, though we cannot 
<bc«ist of mnch of that with the inhabitants. There are^ to be 
sure, many good people amongst them ; but in general, there 
ift so little aDak)gy betwixt an English and a Neapolitan mind, 
•that the true social harmony, that sweetener of human lifo^ can 
seldom be produced. 

'^ In lieu of this (the exchange, you will say, is but a bad 
one), the country round Naples abounds so much in every 
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thing tbflt is curious, both iu art and nature^ and affiirds so 
ample a field of speculation for the naturalist and antiquary^ 
that a person of any curiosity may spend some months • here 
veky agreeably, and not without profit Besides the discover- 
ies of Herculaneum and Pompeia, which of themselves afiford a 
great fund of entertainment, the whole coast that surrounds 
this beautifiil bay, particularly that near Puzzoli, • Cuma, 
Micaenum, and Bdia, is covered with innumerable monuments 
of Roman magnificence. * 

" Yesterday we rode over the greatest part of Boia, a 
shooting of porcupines, a new species of diversion which I have 
never beard of before. We killed several of these animals on 
the Monte Barbaroy the place that formerly produced the 
Falemian wine, but now a barren waste. I do not know if 
you are acquainted with this kind of sport : to me, indeed, its 
novelty was its greatest merit ; and I would not, at any time, 
give a day of partridge for a montli of porcupine shooting." 

Our travellers, consisting of Mr. Beckford, Mr. (afterwards 
Colonel) FuUarton, Mr. Glover, and Mr. Brydone, now pre- 
pared for their intended expedition to Sicily, which was deemed 
impracticable by the Italians, partly because there then were 
no inns on the island, and partly because many of [the roads 
lay over dangerous precipices,- or through bogs and forests, 
infested with the most resolute and daring banditti in 
Europe. 

However, all these considerations, formidable as they cer- 
tainly were, did not deter Mr. Hamilton (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, K. B.), his kdy *, and Lord Fortrose, who had 
actus^y engaged in this expedition during the course of the 
preceding summer, and these were all amply gratified by the 
pleasure and entertainment resulting from it. But instead 
of crossing from Regium to Messina, to avoid the bad accom- 
modation of, and the danger from the banditti in, Calabria and 
Apulia, our travellers preferred to hazard all the feigned 

* This was liU first \virc. 
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terrors of Scylla and Charybdis, together with the more real 
ones of sea-sickness. 

They accordingly hired an English vessel called the 
" Charming Molly/' and taking advantage of a brisk tra^ 
montane^ or north wind, advanced towards the island of Capre^ 
or Caprea, once so famous for the abode of Augustus, and 
afterwards so infamous for that of Tiberius. A little to tbe^ 
west lay Ischia, Procida, and Nisida; the celebrated pro- 
montory of Micaenum, where j^neas landed ; the classic fields 
of Baia, Cnma, and Puzzoli, with all the variety of scenery that 
formed both the Tartarus and Elysium of the ancients; tlie 
Campi Phlegrei, or Burning Plains, where Jupiter overcame 
the giants, &c. &c. 

Those extensive coasts, along which they afterwards navi- 
gated, consisting of mountains, valleys, promontories, and 
islands, covered with an everlasting verdure, and loaded with 
the richest fruits, are all the produce of subterraneous fire; 
The traces of such dreadftil conflagrations are still conspicuous : 
they have been violent indeed in their operations, but in the 
end have proved salutary in their effects. The fire in many 
places, indeed, is not yet quite extinguished, although there is 
only one spot wherait rages with any degree of activity. 

During a very dark evening, Vesuvius flamed at a dreadftil 
rate, so that they could distinctly behold the red-hot stones 
thrown to a vast height in the air,^ and after their fall rolling 
down the side of the mountain. This was a fine specimen of 
the sublime; but in the course of the next morning, the 
sirocco wind returned, accompanied by sea-sickness. At 
length, however, a fresh breeze from a different quarter 
sprung up, and they came in sight of Strombolo and 
the mountains of Calabria. About eleven at night, they 
beheld part of the coast of Sicily, the irruptions of which 
appeared of a different kind from those of Vesuvius ; and on 
the 19th, found themselves within half a mile of the object of 
their researches. Soon after which they entered the bay of 
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Messina; not so grand, indeed, but fieur more beautifal, than 
that of Naples. 

Afber landing and refreshing themselves, this party of 
Englishmen visited several oi the oonvents, assisted at the 
festival in honour of St. Francis, and in their excursions into 
the countiy, observed in.the fields many of the flowers so care^ 
fully cultivated in our gardens, and several others we are stilL 
unacquainted with* Larkspur, Flos Adonis, Venus's looking- 
glass, hawk*weed]^ and very fine lupins, grow wild overall the 
adjacent mountains. There, also, were to be found a variety 
of flowering shrubs, particularly the pamo cCaro: the low 
lands, too, are covered with the richest white clover, inter* 
mixed with a variety of aromatic plants, which perfume the 
air, and render a walk exceedingly delightful. 

^^ But what is remarkable," observes our traveller, we were 
most sensible of this perfiune when walking on the side of the 
harbour, which is at th^ greatest distance from these fields. I 
mentioned this peculiarity to a Messinese gentleman, who tells 
me that the salt produced here by the heat of the sun, emits a 
grateful odour, scmiething like violets; and it is that, probaUys 
which perfumes the sea-shore. On consulting Fazello de 
rebus SicuUSf I find he takes notice of the same singularity ; and 
likewise observes, that the water of the straits has a viscous or 
glutinous quality, which by d^ees cements the sand and 
gravel together, and at last consolidates them to the solidity 
of a rock. 

<* There are fine shady walks on all sides of Messina; some 
of these run along the sea-shore, and are for ever fanned by 
the cooling breezes from the Straits. The houses are large, 
and most of the articles"^ of life are cheap, and in plenty ; par- 
ticularly fish, which are reckoned better here than any where 
else in the Mediterranean. The hire of lodgings is next to 
nothing ; almost one-half of the noble range of buildings I 
have described being absolutely uninhabited since the desola- 
tion of 1743; so that the proprietors arc glad to get tenants 
on any terms. It now occurs to mc, that from all these con- 



dderationsy these is no (dace I have fleen-Boadmirtiblif cdP 
dilated tor the remdeace of Aat flock of ^caletudinarianv 
which every autamn leaves our country with the swaltows^ in. 
search of warm climates. In winter, tbejr allow, they have 
sometimes heavy rain, for twa or three weeks ; but it never 
lasts loiter; and besides they have always some few hours 
every day, when people can go out for exercise i for the mo* 
ment the rain is over the walks are dry, the soil being a li^ 

A&et Tpajfuig their respects to the prince-viceroy, they set 
out for Giardini, with ten mules for themselves and servants^ 
and two for dieir baggage^ They had also a front and reav 
gUardy consisting of natives, armed with swords, pistols, 
and arquebuses* The road was romantic, and the ndes of 
the mountains, which are highly cultivated, present the most 
agreeable aspect that can be ima^ned: com, wine^ cnl, and 
rilk, all mixed tc^ther, and in the gseatest abundance. The 
sides cif every path are covered with a variety of flowers, and 
fiowaring shrid)s; many of the indosures are f^ced with 
hedges of the In^an fig, or prickly pear ; while their guides 
assured them, that in some of the ravines around Etna there 
are trees. Which pr«fdtid6 a bastard kind of cinnamon, and 
pepper^ 

After visiting and admiring the great theatre of Tenro- 
minum they went to examine the Naumachia, and the reser- 
voirs for supplying water. They next contemplated the 
celebrated tree, known by the name of Hcastogno de cento* 
COtfolli (the cbesnut-tree^ capable of afibrding shelter to a 
hundred horses,) which, for some centuries past, has beea 
deemed one of the greatest wonders of Etna. 

In the journey from Jad to Catania, one of the most an*' 
eient cities in the island, the road is entirely over lava ; they 
counted eight mountains formed by eruptions, with every one 
its craten The whole of the coast has been formed by the 
labours of Mount Etna, and for many miles, even the sea 
itself has been driven back from its ancient boundary. It h 
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difficult to conceive what it is impossible to deny : the jfrohf 
of a torrent of fire, ten miles in breadth, and heajpied up to 
an enormous height, rolling down the mountains, and pour- 
ing its flames into the ocean* 

Signior Recupero^ who acted as their Cicerone^ reasoning^ 
from analogy, asserted that the difierent beds of lava, with earth 
above each, lately discovered in a draw-well, fairly indicate^ 
that the lowest stratum must have flowed from the mountain 
at least 14,000 years ago. <' Recupero tells me^'' adds our 
traveller, <* that he is exceedingly embarrassed by these dis- 
coveries, in writing the history of Etna. — That Moses hangs 
like a dead, weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for in- 
quiry ; for that really he has not conscience to make his moun- 
tain so young as that prophet makes the world. — What do 
you think of these sentiments from a Roman Catholic divine ? 
The bishop, who is strenuously orthodox — for it is an excel- 
lent see — has already warned him to be on his guard, and 
not pretend to be a better natural historian than Moses; nor 
to presume to urge any thing that may in the smallest degree 
be deemed contradictory to his sacred authority." 

The revenues of this bishop chiefly arise from the sale of 
isnow, on Mount Etna, one small portion of which, lying on 
the north of the mountain, is said to bring him in upwards of 
lOOOL a-year ; this is sent to Sicily, Malta, and great [part 
of Italy, where it makes a considerable branch of commerce, 
as even the peasants in those hot countries r^ale themselves 
with ices during the summer heats. A fiunine of snow, there- 
fore^ would be more grievous perhaps than either a famine of 
corn or wine. But the mountain not only keeps the inhabit- 
ants of Sicily cool in summer, but likewise keeps them warm 
in winter ; the fuel for the greatest part of the island being 
found in the immense and inexhaustible (forests of this vol- 
cano : this also constitutes a principal branch of trade. 

After remarking that many of the churches were formerly 
heathen temples, purged and purified from all the infection 
occasioned by their rites, our author observes, " that the 
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Blessed Virg^ has long been constituted universal legatee 
and executrix of all the ancient goddesses, celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal; and, indeed, litle more than the names are 
changed," adds he^ '^ the things continue much the same as 
ever. The Catholics themselves do not attend to it; but it 
is not a little curious to consider how small is the deviation 
in almost every article of their present rites from those of the 
ancients. I have somewhere seen an observation, which seems 
to be a just one, that during the long reign of heathenism 
superstition had altogether exhausted her talent for invention; 
so that, when superstition seized Christians, they were under 
the necessity of borrowing from their predecessors, and imi- 
tating some part of their idolatry. I took notice of it to 
Signor Recupero, who is not the most zealous sectary in 
the world, and who frankly owned the truth of the ob- 
servation. 

" In some places the very same images remain : they have 
only christened them; and what was Venus or Proserpine, 
is now Mary Magdalene^ or the Virgin. The same ceremo- 
nies are daily performed before these images ; in the same 
language, and nearly in the same manner. The saints are 
perpetually coming down in person, and working miracles, 
as the heathen gods did of old. The walls of the temples are 
covered with the vows of pilgrims, as they were formerly. 
The holy water, which was held in such detestation by the 
first. Christians, is again revered, and sprinkled about with 
the san^e devotion as in the time of paganism. 

*^ The same incense is burnt by priests arrayed in the same 
manner, with the same grimaces and genuflections, before the 
same images, and in the same temples too. In short, so 
nearly do the rites coincide, that were the pagan high-priest 
to come back and reassume his functions, he would only have 
to learn a few new names ; to get the mass, the Paters, and 
the Aves by heart ; which would be much easier to him, as 
they are in a language he understands ; but which his modem 
successors often are ignorant of. Some things, to be sure. 
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woald puzzle him, and he would swear that all the tnjrsterits 
of Eleusk, were nothing to the amazing mystery of trnn- 
substantiation ; the only one that ever attempted to set both 
our understanding and our senses at defiance, and baffles 
equally all the faculties of the soul and body." 

On the 27th May our four Englishmen, attended by pro- 
per guides, and furnished with provisions, liqueurs, &c. set 
off to visit Etna, and passing through the two first tracts 
or belts, called La Begione CtiUa (the fertile region), and Ia, 
JtegUme Sylvosa (the woody district), |^ length arrived at La 
Begione Deserta (the barren region). The mountain at this 
period was toleraUy quiet, but Recuparo assured them that dur- 
ing one eruption he had seen large rocks, blazing with fire, 
discharged to the height of some thousand feet, with a noise 
far more terrible than that of thunder. On measuring from 
the time of their greatest elevation till they reached the 
ground, he found they tod^ twenty-two seconds to descend ; 
which, according to the rule of the spaces, being as the 
squares of the time, are here calculated at upwards of 7000 
feet. Our author, who bad measured the height of the ex- 
plosions of Vesuvius by the same mode, never observed, any 
of the stones thrown from it to take more than nine seconds to 
descend; whidi shows that they had risen to little more than 
1200 fiset. 

Afber sleeping all night on a bed of leaves in a cavern, 
the travellers ascended through the snow, notwithstanding the 
steepness ; and comforted themselves, amidst thdr fetigues, with 
Jie recollection, that the Emperor Adrian, and the philoso- 
pher Plato, had both encountered the same obstacles ; and 
from the same motive too, to behold the rising sun firom the 
tap of Etna. They arrived before dawn at the ruins of an 
ancient structure called ^^ II torre del FUosofo/' supposed to 
have been built by the philosopher i^npedocies, who took up 
his habitation here, the better to study the nature of Mount 
Etna. At this period the mercury had fallen to 2(f &, and 
they found that the immense vault ,of heaven shone in more 
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every riTer, through all its windings, from its sooroe toil* 
mouth; and I am persuaded, it is only from the imperfection 
of our organs that the coasts of Africa, and even of Greece^ 
are. not discovered, as they are certainly above the horizon. 

" The circumference of the visible horizon, on the top of 
Etna, cannot be less than 2000 miles. At Malta, which is 
near 200 miles distance, they perceive all the eruptions firom 
the second region ; and that island is often discovered from 
about one-half the elevation of the mountain ; so that, at the 
whole elevation, the horizon must extend to near double the 
distance, or 400 miles, which makes 800 for the diameter of 
the circle, and 2400 for the circumference. But this is by 
much too vast for our senses, not intended to grasp so bound- 
less a scene. 

It was not without a mixture both of pleasure and pain, that 
they quitted this awful scene. On returning, however, an ac- 
cident occurred, which might have been productive of serious 
consequences, for on running over the ice, Mr. Brydone's leg 
folded under him, and he received so violent a sprain, that he 
found himself, for some time, unable to move. In this condi- 
tion our pool philosopher was obliged to hop on one leg^ with 
two men supporting him, for several miles over the snow. 

On their return, he b^an to calculate the altitude of the 
mountain ; this, according to Kircher, who pretends to have 
measured it, is 4000 French toises in height, which is more 
than the steepest of the Andes; some of the Italian mathema- 
ticians make it eight miles, some six, and some four; Amici, 
the last who mad6 the attempt, reduces it to 3 miles 264 paces ; 
but we are here told that the perpendicular altitude, probably, 
does not exceed 12,000 feet, or little more than two miles. Mr. 
Brydone was astonished to find that the mercury fell almost 
two inches lower than he had ever observed it on the very 
highest of the accessible Alps ; and Mont Blanc, which is inac- 
cesssible, is higher than Etna. The magnetical needle took a 
longer time in ascertaining the North point above than below, 
being greatly agitated near the summit. Soon after the erup- 



tjcyi q{ 1 755^ on » oonnpaas beiqg placed on the laTm it entiielji 
ioat its inagnetical power, standing indiscriminately at evesy 
ai the thirtj-two points ; ar^ it never recovered till again 
touched with the loadstone. 

It ought not to be forgotten here, that our traveller carried 
^th him a magnetical needle and ^ $QAaU electrometer, &c to 
examine the precise state, of the atmosphere. ^* I found," ob* 
(lerves he, <^ that round Nicolosi, and particularly on the top 
of Montpelieri, the air was in a very &vourable state lor elec-<: 
trical operations. Here the little pith baUsj when insulated^ 
wero^ sensibly a£[ected, and repelled each other above an inch. 
I expected th|s el^trical state of the air would have encreased 
as we advanced on the mountain ; but at the cave where we 
slept, I could observe no such effect. Perhaps it was owing 
to the exhalappns from the trees and veget^le^ which are ex* 
ceedingly luxuri^mt; whereas about Nicolosi, and round 
Montpelieri, there is hardly any thing but lava and dry hpt 
sand. Or, perhaps, it might be owing to the evening being 
fiurther advanced, and the dews beginning to fall, ^oweyer, 
I have no doubt that upon these mountains formed by erup- 
tion, where the air is strongly impregnated with sujphurepus 
effluvia, great electripal discoyeries might be made.^ And, 
perhaps, of all the reasons assigned for t)^e wQpderf|:|i v^tation 
that is performed on this mountain, there i^ pone. that contri-r 
butes so much towards it, as this copstant electrical statf of 
the air : for from a variety of experiments it ha^ be^n found, 
that an increase of the electrical matter adds much to the pro* 
gress of vegetation. It probably acts there in the sam^ man- 
ner as on the apimal body ; the circulation, we know, is p^r^. 
fopned quicker, and the juices are driven throifgh the small 
vessels with more ea$e ai^d celerity. 

" This has often been proved from the immediate removal 
of obstructions by electricity ; and probably the rubbing with 
dry and warm flannel, esteemed so efficacious in such case9, is 
doing nothing more than strikii^ga greater degree of electricity 
in the part; Jjut it has lijiewise been demonstrated by the 
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common experiment of makiDg water drop throiigb a email 
capillary syphon, which, the momeirt it n electrified, runs in 
a fiill stream. I have, indeed, very little doubt, that the 
fertility of our seasons depends as much on thb quality in the 
air, as either on its 4ieat or moisture. 

<^ Electricity," it is added, <* will probably soon be considered 
as the great vivifying principle of nature, by which she carriee 
on most of her operations* It is a fifUi element, distinct from 
and of a superior nature to the other four, which only compoae 
the corporeal parts of nature ; but this subtile and active fluid 
is a kind of soul that pervades and quickens every particle of 
It When an equal quantity of this is diffused through die 
air, and over the face of the earth, every thing continues cahfli 
and quiet ; but i^ by any accident, one part of matter has ao» 
quired a greater quantity than another, the most dreadful coiK 
sequoices often ensue before the equilibrium can be restored* 
Nature seems to'&U into convulsions, and many of her works 
are destroyed : all the great phenomena are produced^ thun» 
der, lightning, earthquakes, and whirlwinds. For I believe 
there is little doubt that all these frequently depend on diis 
sole cause. 

^ And again, if weiook down from the sublime of nature 
to its minutiae, we shall probably some day discover, that' 
what we c^U sensibility of nerves, and many of these disease^ 
that- the faculty have only as yet mvented names for, are 
owing to the body's being possessed of too large or too smalt 
a quantity of this subtile and active fluid ; that very fluid, per- 
b&ps, that is the vehicle of all our feeKngs, and which they 
have so long searched for in vain in the nerves : for I have 
sometimes been led to think, that this sense is nothing else 
than a slighter kind of electric effect, to which the nerves serve 
as conductors ; and that it is by a r^id circulation of this 
penetrating and animating fire that our ^ sensations are 
performed. 

*« We all know, that in damp and hazy weather, when it 
seems to be blunted and absorbed by the humidity ; when iu 
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Mtivity is lost| and little or uoae of it can be collected^ we ever 
find our spirits more languid, and our sensibility less acute: 
but in the Sirocco wind at Nc^les, when the air seems totally 
deprived of it, then the whole system is unstrung, and the nerves 
seem to lose both their tensicm and elasticity, till the north or 
west wind awakens the activity of this animating power, which 
^soon restores the tone, and enlivens all nature, that seems 
to droop and languish during its absence. 

*^ It is likewise well known, that there have been instances 
of the human body becoming electric without the communica- 
tion of any electric substance, and even emitting sparks of fire 
with a disagreeable sensation, and an extreme degree of ner-^ 
▼ous sensibility. About seven or eight years ago, a lady in 
Switzerland was affected in this manner, and though I was 
not able to learn all the particulars of her case, yet several 
Swiss gentlemen have confirmed to me the trutli of the story. 
She was extremely sensible of every change of weather, and 
had her electrical feelings strongest in a clear day, or during 
the passage of thunder-clouds, when the air is known to be 
replete with that fluid.* 

" Two gentlemen of Geneva had a short experience of the 
same kind of complaint, though still in a much superior d^ee. 
Professor Saussure, and young Mr. Jalabert, when travelling 
over one of the high Alps, were caught amongst thunder- 
clouds, and, to their utter astonishment, found their bodies so 
fiill of electrical fire, that spontaneous flashes darted from their 
fingers with a crackling noise, and the same kind of sensa- 
tion as when strongly electrified by art. 

•* It seems pretty evident, I think, that these feelings were 
owing to the bodies being possessed of too great a share of elec- 
tric fire. This is an uncommon case, but I do not think it at 
all improbable that many of our invalids, particularly the hy- 

• We are aFtervninls told, in another place, that the complaints of this fismale were 
CwiDg entirely to her drets, her head being tunouoded with wires, and her hftir stuck 
fnll of metal pins, while ^e ^rself stood in dry silk stockings. A trifling change of 
4te> wouM, in our author's opiBioD> have entirely relieved the patient. 
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pochoodriac, and Uiose we call Malades ImaginaireSf ewe 4l«ir 
disagreeable feelings to the opposite causey or the bodies beiqg 
possessed of too small a quantity of this fire ; for ife find tfa^ 
a diminution of it in the air seldom fidls to aicrasse thiqir 
.uneasy sensations, and vice versa. 

*' Perhaps it might be serviceable to these people," ad4^ 

rour intelligent author, ^* to wear some electric substance J^easJt 

the skin, to defend the nerves and fibres from the damp ar 

ilrom electric air. I would propose a waistcoat of the fiaest 

flannel, which should be kept perfectly clean and dry ; for A^ 

effluvia of the body, in case of any violent perspiration^ ,^riU 

• soon destroy its electric quality; this should be covered Igr 

•another of the same size of silk. The animal heat and ^lp 

friction that exercise must occasion betwixt these two tag/t^ 

stances, produce a powerful electricity, and would form a kil^ 

.of electric atmosphere around the body, that might possibly 

be one of the best preservatives against the effect of damps^.*' 

On the S 1st of May our travellers, having now fully satisfied 
their curiosity in respect to Etna, embarked on board a fb- 
lucca, and set sail for Syracuse. On this occasion they 
crossed the mouth of the Giaretta, formerly the Simethust 
which throws up great quantities of the finest amber ; this is 
worked up at Catania, into crosses, relicks, beads, &c. One 
*of the artists, of more than ordinary skill and contrivance 
succeeded in leaving a large bliLe bottle fy^ with its wings sua- 
pended over the bead of a saint, to represent <^ lo spiiito 
Santo!" 

At Syracuse our party of Englishmen visited the ^' Ear of 
vDionysius," and whatever else appeared curious; but thqr 
-searched in vain for the sepulchre of Archimedes which ha4 
been designated at his own request by the figure of a sphere in- 
scribed in a cylinder* They examined, however, the fountain 
of Arethusa, which was actually discovered by Cicero's ac- 
count of it : the sole difference is, that it does not now possess 
any fish. It was dedicated to Diana, but none of her nymphs 
were here to be seen ; they were repkced by a few washer- 
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women, up to the knees in water, and busied in clf^sing 
some woollen garments. Near to the smaUer of the two har- 
bours of Syracuse, they still show the spot where the house of 
AjTohimedes stood; as also the tower, whence he is said to. 
have set fire ta the R<Mnan gaUeys with his humkig glasses^ 
which are of late asserted to be common mirrors. 

As they found the once mighty city of Syracuse so reduced 
as not to afford Sufficient beds and lodgings for three or four 
weary travellers^ afto* a short residence^ they hired a small vessel> 
called a sparonaro^ to carry them to the Island of Malta, which 
next became an ol]gect of attention ; accordingly on the Sd^ofi 
Junc^ by day break, they left the Marmoreo or great port, 
and proceeded in their six oared boat, calculated rather for: 
speed than conveniency, the chief object being to avoid the- 
AGncan pirates. Having reached Cape Passero, the most, 
southerly point of Sicily, consisting of an island of about a mile 
round, they Ui|ded» and made a very comfortable dinner in a 
smatt cavern. 

After a voyage of two days, they landed at the city of Ya^ 
leita, and were conducted by Mr. Rutter, the English consul) 
to an inn which had the appearance of a palace. There thejt: 
had an excellent supp^ and plenty of good burgundy, and as. 
this happened to be the king's birth-^ay, they almost got 
tipsegfj in drinking His Majesty's health. 

Next morning they proceeded to visit the principal villas of 
the island, particularly those of the grand master and tl^e. 
general of the galleys. ** These are nothing great or mag|^- 
ficent, but they are admirably contrived for a hot climate^ 
wheref of all things, shade is the most desirable. The orange 
groves are indf^ed very fin^ and the fruit they bear is supei- 
rior to any thing you have seen, either in Spain or Por- 
tugal The aspect of the country is &r fix>m being pleasing ; 
the whole island is a great rock of very white free^stone, 
and the soil th^t covers this rock, in most places, is not more 
than five or six inch^ de^p; yet, what is singular* we find 
their crop in g^ieral very abundant. They accouftv for it. 
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from the copious dews that fall during the spring and soni-^ 
mer months, and pretend likewise, that there is a moistiure 
in the rock below the soil, that is of great advantage to the 
com and cotton, keeping its roots perpetually mmst and 
•cool; without which quality, they say, they could have no 
crops at all, the heat of the sun is so exceedingly violent. 

** Their barley harvest has been over some time, and they are 
just now finishing that of the wheat. The whole island pvo-* 
duces com only sufficient to support its inhabitants for B^e 
months, or little more ; but the crop they most depend on is 
the cotton. They began sowing it about three weeks ago, and 
it will be finished in a week more. The time of reaping k in 
the month of October and beginning of November. It i» 
manufactured into stockings, coverlids, and blankets, all very 
famous. Their principal fruit is produced from the common 
orange-bud, engrafted on the pomegranate stock ; the juice is 
Mood red. Such is the industry of the Maltese that not a 
single inch of ground is left uncultivated in the island* 
Where the soil is deficient, they import earth from Sicily. 

** St. John's is a magnificent church : the pavement, in par> 
ticular, is reckoned the richest in the world. It is entirdy 
composed of sepulchral monuments of the finest marbles, por-^ 
phyry, lapis lazuli, and a variety of other stones admirably 
joined togetlier, and at an incredible expense, r^presentii^ 
in a kind of mosaic, the arms, insignia, &c. of the persons 
whose names they are intended to commemorate. In the mi^ 
nificence of these monuments* the heirs of the grand masters 
and commanders have long vied with each other. 

*^ We went this day to see the celebration of their church 
service. It seems to be more overcharged with parade and 
ceremony than what I have ever observed, even in any othef 
Catholic country. TKe number of genuflections before the 
altar, the kissing of the prior*s hand, the holding up of his 
robes by the subaltern priests, the ceremony of throwing in- 
cense upon all the knights of the Great Cross, and neglecting 
the^ptSot^hyknights, with many other articles, appeared to u» 
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highly ridicukms, and most esseiktially differeit, indeed, firom 
that parity and simplicity of worship that constitutes the very 
euence of true Christianity, and of which the great pattern 
they pretend to copy sets so very noble an example." 

After making an expedition in coaches drawn 'by one mule 
each, which was the only kind of vehicle the island then af- 
forded, th^ left the principal port early in June. Having 
landed at Oozzo^ they were greatly disappointed on examining 
this island, which is supposed to have formerly belonged to 
Gal3rpso, to find nothing either yery fine or very beautifiit ; 
nor, after a close investigation, could they discover even die 
grotto of the goddess. 

In the course of that night they once more beheld the smoke 
of Etna, and having a fair wind, by ten o'clock next morning 
they discovered the coast of Sicily. Having gone on shore 
near the ruins of a village in Hybla, they contrived to sup 
there ; they then launched thdr bark once more, and soon 
reached the celebrated port of Agi*ig«itum, now called Gfiir- 
genti ; which is both <* regular and ugly ;** yet, at a few miles 
distance^ it makes a noble appearance^ like that of Genoa; 
for it is built on the slope of a hill, so that the houses assume 
an amphi-theatrical appearance. 

** The captain of the port gave us a polite reception, aiid 
insisted on accompanying us to the city, which stands on die 
top of a mountain, four miles distant firom the harbour, and 
about 1 100 feet above the level of the sea. The road on each 
side is bordered by a row of exceeding large American aloesy 
upwards of one third of them being at present in fiill blow, and 
making the most beautifiil appearance that can be imagined. 
Tlie flower-stems of this noble plant are in general betweeh 
twentjf and thirty feet high (some of them more) and are co- 
vered with flowers fi*om top to bottom, which taper r^ularly, 
and fonn a beautiful kind of pyramid, the base or pedestal of 
which is the fine spreading leaves of the plant. As this is 
esteemed in northern countries one of the greatest curiosities 
of the vegetable tribe, we were *hi^py at seeing it in so great 
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.p&tfec6aiki much greater, I diink, thin I had eier b&A it 
before. ■.-.:: -i 

^ With U6, 1 thmk, it is vulgarly reckoned (though I 
falsely) that they only flower once in a hundred years* 
I was informed, that at the latest, they always blow the sfacth 
year, but for the most part th^ fifth. As the whole substancs 
of the plant is carried into the stem and the flowers, thit 
.leaves b^n to decay as soon as the blow is complete muA 
a numerous offspring of young plants are produced round 
the root of the old one; these are slipped ofi^ and (ariabA 
.into, new plantations, either for hedges, or for ayenues to thor 
country houses.^' 

After visiting the ruins of Agrigentuin, they discovered 
that the mountain on which it stands, is composed of a coll!^ 
.cretion of sea -shells, cemented by a kind of sand or graT^ 
On the very summit, our cm*ious travellers discovered cocklee^ 
mnsdes, oysters, &c« '^ By what means they have been lift^ 
up to this vast height, and so intimately mixed with ihe 
substances of the rock, I leave to you (Mr. Beckford) and 
.your philosophical friends to determine. This old batterfd 
globe of ours has probably suffered many convulsions notv^ 
corded in any histor}'. You have heard of the vast stratoia 
of bones lately discovered in Istria and Ossero ; part of it 
runs below rocks of marble^ upwards of forty feet in thickn0i% 
and they have not yet been able to ascertain its extent : some- 
thing of the same kind has been found in Dalmatia, in the 
islands of the Archipelago ; and lately, I am told, in the rock 
of Gibraltar. 

** Now the deluge recorded in Scripture, will hardly ac- 
count for all the appearances of this sort to be met with, 
almost in every country in the world ; but I am interrupted 
by visitors, which is a lucky circumstance both for you and 
me, for I was just going to be very philosophical, and coor 
sequently very dull. Adieu 1" 

Having crossed on mules from Agrigentum to Palermo^ 
they found the intervening country at once very rich and 
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v^ fettUe, prddticing eom, wine^ oil, (fringes, lemoaa, pmne- 
granates, almonds, pigtachio nuts^ &c. Notwithstanding the 
ahtUMt spontaneous gifts of Nature^ the people were poor, 
miserable^ and c^ipressed. 

<^ Accursed tyranny V* (exclaims onr British travelter) 
^< what despicable objects we become in thy hands I Is it 
not inconceivable, how any government should be able t& 
render poor and wretched a country which almost produces 
spontaneously every thing that even luxury caM desire ? Butv 
alas ! poverty and wretchedness have ever attended the 
Spanish yoke, both on this and on t'odier side of the 
globe. They make it thdr boast, that the sun never sets 
oH: their dominions; but forget, that since they became 
auch, they have left him nothing to see in his course^ bot 
deserted fields, barren wildernesses, oppressed peasants, and 
li^, lyiug, lecherous monks. Such are the fruits of their 
boasted conquests. They ought rather to be ashamed Aat 
ever the sun should see them at all. 

<^ The sight of these poor people has filled me with in* 
dignation. This village, whence I now address you, is sor^ 
roonded by the finest country in the worlds yet theirs was 
neither bread nor wine to be found in it; and the poor 
inhabitants i^ear more than half starved. 

** Midst Ceres* richest gifts^ with want cippress'd, 
And 'midst the flowing vineyard, die of thirst." 

After a journey of fifty miles over rocks and precipices, 
this party of Englishmen reached Palermo, the capital of 
Sicily, where there was then but one inn, which happened to 
be kept by a chattering, imposing Frenchwoman, to whom 
they were obliged to concede her own terms, of five ducats 
a day. This city is built in a regular manner, the two great 
streets intersecting each other in the centre, where they 
form a handsome square, called the Ottangola^ adorned 
with elegant, uniform buildings. From this square^ not 
only are the whole of these noble streets seen, but also 
the four gates of the dty, which terminate them. The four 
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gates are each at the distance of about half a mile (thtf 
diamettf of the city being no more than a mile) and two of 
them, the Paria Nova and Porta Felice^ the latter of 
terminates the Corso, are elegant pieces of architectnre, 
the former communicates with the marino, a delightful walk* 
which constitutes one of the great pleasures of the nobility of 
Palermo, It opens on one side to the sea, whence, even at 
the most scorching seasons, there is always an agreeable 
breeze. In the centre is an el^;ant temple, which serves as an 
orchestra for music, and being obliged in the hot season to 
convert night into day, the concert does not begin until the 
dock strikes midnight Meanwhile, the better to favour in«^ 
trigue, there is an order that no person of whatever qualiQTf 
shall presume to carry a light with him ! The Sicilian ladies 
marry at thirte^i or fourteen years of age, and arc sometimes 
grandmothers before th^ are thirty. The Princess Partana 
has twelve children, and yet is still in her bloom. She was 
eured of all her usual complaints on being delivered, immedi* 
ately after which, her highness saw and enjoyed the company 
of her firiends more than ever. She lamented the iate of 
our English ladies, and thanked God that she was bom a 
Sicilian ! t . 

Our philosopher, after reasoning on this subject, attributes it 
solely to the climate. In cold, but more particularly in moun- 
tainous countries, births are difficult and dangerous ; in warm 
and low places, they are more easy; the air of the first 
hardois and contracts the fibres ; that of the second softens 
and relaxes them. Among the Alps, the women frequently 
go down to the low countries a few weeks before they lie in, 
and find their deliveries much easier. 

This is here attributed to the additional pressure of 
a column of air of 2 or 3000 feet more than they are ac- 
customed to ; and if muscular motion is performed by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, as some have allied, how much 
must this add to the action of every muscle ! Mr. Brydone 
deduces from these premises, that physicians are wrongs when 
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they send patients with the same complaints to Aix and 
Marseilles, where the air must be essentially different; the 
latter city being on the level of the sea, while the fonner,^ 
according to his own admeasurement, is near 600 feet above 
it In such a country as Switzerland, or on such a mountain 
as Etna, it is easy at all times to take off a weight from the 
human body of many thousand pounds ; and thus, not only 
the quantity, but the quality also of the air, would be 
changed, which on the side of any very high mountain is 
more varied than in travelling through fifty d^ees of 
latitude. 

Our travellers were all present at the superb feast in honour 
of St. Rosolia; and Mr. Brydone declares, that the illumin- 
ation of St. Peter's is no more to be compared to that of the 
chief church at Palermo, than the planet Venus to the sun. 
The heat by this time had become intolerable, for the quick- 
silver in the thermometer had now risen to above eighty- 
two degrees. In this state of the atmosphere the sea became 
too hot for bathing I ' 

<^ I am sure," observes our author, ^^ that in such a day as 
this, in England, we should be panting for breath ; and no 
mortal would think either of reading or writing. — This is 
not the case here; I never was in better spirits in my life: 
indeed, I believe, the quantities of ice we eat may contribute 
a good deal towards it ; for I find that, in a very violent heat, 
there is no such cordial to the spirits as ice, or a draught of 
ice-water; it is not only from the cold it communicates, but, 
like the cold bath, from the suddenness of that communication 
it braces the stomach, and gives a new tone to. the fibres. It 
is strange that this piece of luxury (in my opinion the greatest 
of all, and the only healthy one) should be still so much 
neglected with us. 

** I knew an English lady at Nice^ who in a short time was 
cured of a threatening consumption only by a free indulgence 
in the use <tf ices ; and I am persuaded that, in skilful hands, 
few remedies would be more effectual in many of our stomach 
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and inflammatory complaints, as hardly any thing has il 
stronger or more unmediate eflfect on the whole frame; and 
surely our iodministration of warm drinks and potions in thctoe 
complaints tend often to nourish the disease. It is the com* 
num practice herei in inflammatory complaints, to gire ice^ 
water to drink ; nay, so far have they carried it, that Doetmr 
Sanghes a cdebrated Sicilian physician, covered over the 
breast and belly of his patients with snow and ice, and th^ 
assure us in many cases with great success. But, indeed^ t 
ought in justice to add, that this physician's practice has not 
been generally adopted." 

Our author found in his own person the efficacy of ice. He 
could sit in his chamber, and encounter the severest heaty 
without his spirits being in the least afiected, while his store 
of that commodity lasted ; but he became greatly depressed 
wh^ no longer supplied with the exhilarating draught. 

Treating of the opera, Mr. Brydone informs us, that Pa** 
cherotti was then the first man, and Gabrieli the first woman ; 
but Farinelli produced greater efiect than either of them. All 
these three performers have since appeared at the Hay- 
market, as then predicted, and experienced a most brilliant 
reception. 

At length the whole party left Sicily, infinitely delighted 
with the island, and at the end of a voyage of two days, found 
thonselves once more at Naples, on the 30th of June. There 
they remained for about three months, partly in order to enjoy 
the society of Mr. and Mrs. (afterwards Sir William and 
Lady) Hamilton, together with that of the Walshes, another 
English family, and partly till the time of the Mai Aria waa 
entirely over. 

" You know the danger of travelling through the Campania 
during that season; which, although it is looked upon by 
many of our doctors as a vulgar error, yet we certainly shall 
not submit ourselves to the experiment. We propose to pass 
the winter at Rome^ where we sliall probably find occupation 
enough for four or five months. From thence, by Loretto, 
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'Rologaef &c. 4o Vemoe; the old hesLtexi track. We shall ' 
then leave the parched fields of Italy, for the delightful cool 
mountains of Switzerland ; where liberty and simplicity, long 
since banished from polished nations, still flourish in their 
original purity; where the temperature and moderation of the 
climate, and that of their inhabitants, are mutually embl^ 
matical of each other. For whilst other nations are scorched 
by the heat of the sun, and the still more scorching heats of 
tyranny and superstition, there the genial breezes (for ever &n 
the air, and heighten that alacrity and joy, which liberty and 
innocence alone can ins|>ire; there, the genial flow of the soul 
has never yet been checked by the idle and useless refinements 
of art ; but opens and expands itself to all the calls of a&ction 
and benevolence." 

Having indulged in a few more excursions in the vicinity 
of Naples, the subject of this memoir accompanied the late 
Colonel Fullarton to Rome, where they spent the winter. On 
the . approach of spring they repaired to Venice ; and after 
passing the summer partly at Geneva and partly in Switzer- 
land, they arrived in England in the autumn of 1771. 

Soon after, their return, Mr. Fullarton, w}|o was intended 
for the diplomatic line, commenced his career at the Court of 
France, and became, first, private secretary to the late Lord 
Stormont, then our ambassador at Versailles, and, at length, 
secretary of legation. He afterwards engaged in the military 
profession, commanded a large body of troops in India, and 
was finally nominated one of the three commissioners for the 
government of Trinidad. As for Mr. Brydone, he also ob- 
tained a respectable appointment under government, and after 
the publication of his travels, which procured for him no 
common share of credit and respect, was nominated a mem- 
ber of several learned societies, and occasionally published 
many able papers, in the Philosophical Transactions. The 
latter part of his life was spent in retirement, and almost 
in obscurity ; and, having quitted the busy scenes of life, he 
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died in 1818, at an advanced age, greatly respected by all luir 
friends. 

Our antbor made his appearance in the world at a period 
when the doctrines laid down by Newton, respecting attrao-^ 
tion and gravitation, b^an. to be generally received; while 
those whose tenets he had objected to had sunk into insigni- 
ficance. ^^ I have seen many rigid Newtonians," observes he^ 
in one of his publications, ** who could bear with much more 
temper to hear the Divinity of our Saviour called in question^ 
than that of Sir Isaac ; and looked on a Cartesian or a Ptolo- 
mean as a worse species of infidel thanr an atheist. I ronem- 
bar when I was at coU^ to have seen one heretic to their doo» 
trine of gravity, very suddenly converted by being tossed in 
a blanket ; and another, who denied the law of centripetal 
and centrifiigal forces, soon brought to assent by having the 
demonstration made on his shoulders, by a stone whisks at 
the end of a string." 

It was at this period, too, that the Franklinian philosophy 
began to be disclosed. The doctrine of electricity made a 
deep impression on the subject of these memoirs, who was 
accustomed frequently to make the experiment with the electri- 
cal kite that entitled the Trans- Atlantic philosopher to ^he 
** Eripuit Fulmen Caejo," and both his writings and convert 
ation were deeply imbued with this subject. It must have 
been already perceived that Mr, Brydone attributed many 
of the phenomena of nature to electricity ; and, indeed, Dr. 
Franklin, a little before his death, was accustomed to observe, 
" that we were on the verge of some great discovery, and 
that this branch of science was but in its infancy/' Our tra- 
veller, who was one of hfs most zealous disciples, had early 
in life imbibed the very same notion ; and this was greatly 
fortified by an accident that occurred to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Douglas, of Kelso, who had almost lost her life dur- 
ing a thunder-storm, by exposing herself at an open window, 
with a fashionable cap, mounted on wire, without using an 
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electrical condactor. The lightning was attracted by the 
wire, and the cap was burnt to ashes. Happily the hair was 
in its natural state, without paper, pon^atum, or pins^ whid» 
alone prevented a catastrophe I He himself was at length 
accustomed to observe, that he never combed his head or 
took off his stockings without defecting the electric fluid. Id 
short, he deemed this a fifth element, distinct from, and 
superior to the other four. 

Many celebrated writers have agreed fully with him, as to 
the beneficial effects of electricity on vegetation. Bertholon, 
in support of it, quotes the testimony of the Abbe Toaldo, 
who beheld two wild jasmines on the borders of the Brenta, 
that happened to be twisted around a conductor^ attain 
a most astonishing size. On the other hand, it must be &irty 
added, that Saussure, during his travels among the Alps, 
thought he discovered the order of nature to have taken a 
contrary direction. 

It has been objected to Mr. Brydone, that by means of his 
justly celebrated performance he has contrived to engender 
some doubts in the Christian world. It is urged, in particular, 
that his philosophical speculations are not consonant to the 
opinions received and propagated by the Church, ^^ having in« 
fused the infidel objections of the Canon Recupero into the 
minds of his readers.'' 

Indeed, his insinuations against the Mosaic account of the 
creation have been answered by several eminent divines, to 
which, we believe, he on his part never took the trouble to 
reply. 

List of the Works of the late Patrick Brydone^ Esq. 

1. Tour through Sicily and Malta, 

2. Several Papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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GEORGE WILSON MEADLEY, Esq. 

.1 HE subject of this memoir was esteemed by his friends en 
account of his amiable manners, his rare endowments, and hi* 
ardent, but judidous, love of constitutional liberty. To l3ie 
world he was known by a series of publications, which occasion* 
ally conferred a certain d^ree of celebrity on his name, and to^ 
wards the close of his short career, raised him considerably in 
the public estimation. During one of his periodical excursionsy 
he visited the author of this article in the country; and he had 
afterwards frequent communications with him in the succeeding 
autumn and winter, in London. 

George Wilson Meadley first saw the light at the con- 
fluence of the Wear and the ocean, having been bom at 
Sunderland, in the county-palatine of Durham, January 1;^ 
JTT'l. At a very early period of life he lost his father; bat 
his education does not appear to have been neglected. After 
the usual initiatory studies, the youth was sent to school at 
Witton-l^Wear, a small village three miles from Bishop^ 
Auckland ; and it was his good fortune to have the Rev. John 
Farrer, who is represented <' as a very able teacher and excel- 
lent man," for his instructor. While there, he either acquired 
or displayed a certain tenaciousness of memory, which not only- 
distinguished him from his class-fellows, but actually proved 
serviceable to his future pursuits in life. He was accordingly 
enabled to master his lessons with a singular d^ee of ease and 
facility ; and to this he afterwards, at a maturer period, added a 
certain felicity of clasdfication and combination, which conferred 
great advantages in respect to his studies. Thus, both in the 
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(Icpartments of history and biography, he was enabled to 
acquire and to maintain a certain degree of excellence that 
could not fail, in due time, to acquire him fame. 

His &mily was respectable, and his father had succeeded in 
trade : it was not, therefore^ the Bes Angusia Domi that entirely 
precluded him from completing his studies at one of the two 
English universities* He appears to have been satisfied with 
the resources of a provincial education, and the usual routine 
of a country school. 

Either unable or unwilling to accomplish this grand object, 
his youthful ambition was soon after fixed on another, which 
he at length happily accomplished. Mr. Meadley had been 
induced, like some others of his family, to embrace commerce 
as a profession ; but he soon became weary of a sedentary em- 
ployment, and tare and tret, and every thing connected with 
old Cocker at length became odious to hioi. 

He had, by this time, imbibed an ardent desire for foreign 
travel* He longed to realise the dreams of his early youth ; to 
visit the classic land of Italy ; to breathe the same air with the 
poets, historians, and patriots, of ancient times; to contemplate 
the beautiful scenery which Virgil had so aptly and el^antly 
described ! He was eager to visit the country which had 
twice subdued mankind ; once by arms, and once by super- 
stition. But he languished, above all things, to behold the 
capitol, and to contemplate that spot where the first usurper 
of the Cffisarean line, whose life was devoted by the laws to the 
infernal deities, perished under the steel of Brutus, and the 
other avengers of Roman liberty. 

But to accomplish all this, required wealth as well as energy ; 
and unluckily the former of these was not then exactly at his 
command. However, he at length made a compromise with his 
feelings ; and, as it was impossible for him to view the ancient 
Latium as a mere traveller, he determined to unite two charac- 
ters in his own person, better known to ancient than to modern 
times. Mr. Meadley accordingly sailed for the Mediterranean, 
about the year 1796, in the strange and singular character of 
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a merchant-toumt. He perhaps recollected, that SdloU, tiie> 
great lawgiver of antiquity, had addicted himself to com-' 
merce in the earlier part of his life, and during the time when - 
he imbibed and united in his own person all the wisdom -of 
distant nations. Nor would he be displeased, perhaps^ to 
recollect that ** the divine Plato" did not disdain to make an 
investment of the produce of Greece, to defray the expenses of 
his voyage to Egypt; and that the oil of Attica obtained flir* 
him a knowledge of the secrets of Memphis 1 

After visiting the Continent, Mr. Meadley landed in several 
parts of Italy ; and while at Naples, visited one of his senatorial* 
countrymen *, ebbing out the last remains of an interestii^ 
but scanty life, dedicated to virtue, and distinguished by 
public spirit. 

Not content with this, he touched at several of the islands dt 
the Mediterranean, and thus contemplated many of the placet 
described by the majestic muse of Homer. He beheld with 
rapture several parts of the Archipelago, where the females, as^ 
in ancient times, still ply the shuttle beneath the shade of a 
neighbouring grove. He visited Smyrna and Byzantium ; he 
beheld the modem Ureek sighing for liberty, amidst the rums 
of the palaces and temples of his ancestors ; and he had ah 
opportunity to witness the manners of the modem Turk, "at 
once a tyrant and a slave. ' 

Our traveller doubtless kept a joumal of his voyages, and 
his adventures ; and it is greatly to be lamented that he did 
not publish it on his return. The whole of his peregrinations 
abounded with incidents, and those not unfrequently of a new* 
and singular kind. We know not, indeed, whether he could 
have enriched his narrative with a shipwreck, or described hiar 
piteous situation as a slave at Tetuan or Algiers. Certain it 
is, however, that the subject of this memoir was exposed to all 
the horrors of war, both by land and sea ; that he was captured 
by the enemy, experienced soon after all the joys of an unex- 

* The lato Mr. Lambton, Knight of the Shire fur the County -Ptlatine of 
Durham. 
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|>ei^£d deliverance; aod in short, underwent and overcame 
many more difficulties and dangers, than are usually conceiv^ 
by the utmost stretch of imagination on the part of one of our 
modern novel writers. 

Mr. Meadley returned to his native country, at the end^ 
about a year and a half, with his mind refreshed by foreign 
travel, and his ideas greatly enlarged by what he had seen and 
what he had heard. 

Soon after he had entered tlie paternal mansion at Bishop- 
Wearmouth, he visited Dr. Paley,. who had become at onqe 
the rector and a resident in that parish which contains the 
mother-church of Sunderland ; to this valuable living he was 
presented by his friend the Bishop of Durham. . From this 
period, the. subject of this memoir appears to have kept up an 
intercourse^ and to have lived in a certain degree of familiarity, 
with that celebrated divine: a circumstance not a little credit- 
able to both, as they differed in important religious points ; 
and doubly honourable to the Doctor, who was of course >firmly 
attached to the tenets of the church of England. 

After a short residence of about two years at home, Mr. 
Meadley, whose fortune had not been greatly benefited by bis 
voyage to the Mediterranean, contrived once more to indulge 
his taste for contemplating the manners and customs ai differ- 
ent countries. Accordingly, in 1801, we find him in the city 
of Dantzic; and in 1803, he found means to visit ^ large por- 
tion of Germany. His peregrinations, on this occasion, appear 
to have been regulated with the strictest economy. 

After residing a short time at Hamburgh, and rendering 
himself acquainted with the commerce of the Elbe, he actually 
travelled on foot from that city through the duchy of Holstein, 
and took up his abode for a few days at Lubeck. Of this pe- 
destrian tour, an account drawn up by himself is still in 
existence. 

Of the former of these excursions he has also left an 
account, which shall be here transcribed ; but it may be neces- 
sary to premise, that although the youthful bosom of Mr. 
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Meadley had beaten responsive to the first efibrts for liberty in 
France ; yet, as will be immediately seen, he detested the usuip- 
ation of Bonaparte^ who had violated public freedom, and all 
laws, both human and divine, solely to gratify his ambitioii* 
Accordingly, he augured nothing but evil, both at home and 
abroad, to arise to a neighbouring nation from his dominatioau 

'** At this important period,'* observes he, " when the ui^ 
principled ambition of a military despot, after triumphing oivcr 
tlie independence of Southern Europe, has turned his ferodoas 
troops into the North of Germany; and, devastating the fertile 
fields of Hanover, threatens the political anniliilation cf the 
yet remaining Hanse towns : at a time, too, when the naval 
superiority of Britain is once more boldly asserted by tbe 
blockade of the Elbe, and the Powers of the North invited by 
a great example to maintain inviolate the independence of their 
countries, and resist the intrusion of a foreign host, tbe public 
attention is naturally directed towards these scenes of actioiiy 
and every connected region becomes an object of particular 
regard. 

<^ The Elbe claims peculiar distinction among the rivers of 
Europe, not merely from its commercial importance, but a» 
the boundary of the Roman conquests towards the North ; tor 
there the veteran troops whom Drusus had long led to victory^ 
ivere awed, under the command of Tiberius, by the warlike 
appearance of the Saxon hosts, frowning defiance from its 
northern banks. From this once sacred stream to the western 
shores of the Baltic, decisive marks of human industry are 
every where displayed, whether in the cn)wded streets and 
stately buildings of the proud commercial city, or in the cul* 
tured fields and rustic habitations of the adjacent plains. A 
general view of this important country, as it appeared duringr 
a short but recent excursion, and a more minute description 
of these two great commercial emporiums, which once formed 
distinguished members of the Hanseatic league, and still retain 
the name of independent cities *, may not, at this moment, be 

* Hamburgh and Lubeck. 
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devoid of interest with the British public, however feeble the 
abilities of the writer, or inadequate his information concerning, 
objects he is thus attempting to describe. 

<< I embarked on board a small merchant-vessel^ early in the 
month of April, which, taking her departure fix)m ♦♦♦•♦♦*<^ 
•«*«*«^ in the North of England, with light and variable 
breezes : mad^ during the sixth night of her voyage, the 
light-house on Heligoland. This important beacon for all 
vessels whose course is directed to the Eyder, the Weser, or- 
the Elbe^ presaits itself at the distance of five or six leagues in. 
clear weather, rises 240 feet above the flat sur&ce of the island, 
and is kept burning during the whole year. Though now the 
residence of none but fishermen or pilots, Heligoland, or Holy 
Island (probably derivmg its name from some monastic foun- 
dation)^ claims consideration in the annals of Europe diuing 
the darkness of the middle ages. It was an important station 
of the Anglo-Saxons previous to their settlement in Britain, 
and a terror to Europe during the subsequent depredations of 
the lawless pirates of the North. Situated in 54° i 1' north 
latiti}de^ and in 8° 33' longitude east from the meridian of 
Greenwich, it affords shelter and anchorage^ in times of dan- 
ger, both behind its eastern cliffs and in the channel, three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, which now divides it from the 
once contiguous sand*downs. Subjected for some years to the 
Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp, it became finally dependent on the 
Crown of Denmark in 1714. The navigation, in these parts, 
is rendered peculiarly difficult by the force and rapidity of the 
currents, when these are not surmounted by a strong and steady 
breeze. We were consequently plying for many hours, 
alternately favoured and retarded by each of these contending 
elements, before we were enabled to anchor for the night at 
the mouth of the Elbe. 

<< At the dawn of day, on Sunday the 10th of April, we 
took a pilot from the hoy stationed near the red buoy, and 
with a flowing tide, and a favourable west wind, rapidly 
ascended the river. Passing the beacons at Nieuwerk, and the 
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town of Cuxhaven, a small dependency of Hamburgfa, from 
whence the principal communication between England and tbe 
North of Europe has been hitherto maintained, we coasted 
along the flat shores of Hanover *, which present a freqaeht 
recurrence of villages, houses, windmills, and churches, bat are 
very sparingly decorated with wood. Still more bare, but 
equally populous, the coast of Holstein, once the principal 
residence of our Saxon ancestors, gradually rose above the 
horizon, and marked the bounds of the majestic river, through' 
which we smoothly glided with the ascending tide. The chan- 
nel is carefully marked out with black and white buoys, placed 
in regular succession from the mouth of the river, alternatdy 
verging towards either shore. About two P.M. we conae* 
quently approached the coast of Holstein, and afterwatcb 
changed our pilot at the creek near the village of St. Margaret*' 
Before the ebbing tide obliged us to bring up for the night, Vve 
passed Gliickestadt, one of the principal cities in this territory^ 
situated on the river Stbrre, a stream which once gave the 
name of Stormania to that division of Holstein which is situated 
towards the east. A thick mist after sunrise prevented otar 
taking advantage of the earliest flood, and the morning was fiti* 
spent before we reiachcd Stadt, a city in the Hanoverian terii*t- 
tories, where a toll is collected from all vessels passing up the 
Elbe, to the annual amount, I believe, of eighty thousand 
pounds sterling. The ships of England aiid Hamburgh alon^ 
are excused from anchoring here ; but a boat is regularly dis-* 
patched from the guard-ship to convey a messenger with their 
papers to the shore. 

* The roads in this country, li we may give unlimited credit to travellers, who, havio^ 
reftched Cuxhaveii in the English packets, pursue their journey from thence to Ham* 
burgh by land, are execnbly bad, the carriages in the higliest degree inconvenient, anii 
the landlords impoiing knaves. But ougiit we not to make some allowsnce fo^ tl^ 
chagrin of those who probably for the first time excluitige the ease of a stage-coach, and 
tlie accommodations of ao English inn, for the jolting of a stool -waggon, and the einter- 
tainment of a German post-house ? For such, therefore, who cannot, or who will. not, 
submit patiently to the inconveniencies of the only modes of land-travelling this country 
aSbrds, it is more advisable to proceed, if the wind permits, by water, either in the 
padcet-boat lately established between Hamburgh and Cuxhaven, or in such other con- 
veyance as opportunity presents. 
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^^ The country on both sides now assumes a more engaging 
aspect ; frequent groves contribute to enliven the scenery, and 
the dull uniformity of a flat surface is interrupted by the view 
of distant hills. But slimy marshes here occur more frequently 
on either coast; and strong embankments are necessaiy, in 
many places, to prevent the encroachments of the river. To 
the great detriment of the navigation of this important river, 
and perhaps to the still greater annoyance of the anxious trar 
veller, the principal bars in the Elbe occur in the environs of 
l^nkenese, and almost within prospect of the wished-for 
port. On some of these the water is so shoal as to render the 
passage of loaded vessels impracticable, except when the tide is 
at its height. In other places, the channel in this spacious 
stream is so narrow as to render a beating-passage difficulty 
more especially where its winding course changes every mo<^ 
tnent the track of the vessel, and a hiUy coast occasions a 
frequent recurrence of variable winds. Wind and tide being 
thus equally requisite to ensure an expeditious voyage, with a 
fiivourable breeze, the vessel is too frequently detained for want 
of water ; and at the height of the flood-tide, impeded by light 
and variable winds. Such was precisely our case; for we 
experienced each varying hindrance, as we approached or 
passed Blankenese, a chain of barren hills, which we had seeh 
in distant prospect, and which rise on the coast of Hotstein, 
from the margin of the stream. A large village, the resid^ice 
of fishermen or pilots, whose boats were moored along the 
shore, is situated in the hollows towards the eastern extremity, 
whUst some more conspicuous buildings crown the summits of 
these hills. The lofty towers of Hamburgh now rose in disi. 
tant prospect ; and as we advanced, the rattling of carriages 
upon the shore announced the near approach to this distin- 
guished city. But the wind was still light and variable, the 
flood-tide was almost done, and it was scarcely probable flie- 
vessel could reach her port before the clpse of day. 

" Expressing a wish to land, I was readily acconunodatecf 
with the boat, and jin a few minutes landed at the Devil's 

I 4 
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Bridge^ a small village in Holstcin, situated immedifltdy on tbe 
beach. After walking about two hundred paces, I ascended a 
rising ground to the eastward, and soon found myself in the 
midst of a spacious road, fringed with gardens, which were 
decorated with houses both of wood and stone, pavilions, and 
various other ornaments, in the fashion of the country. I pro- 
ceeded along a spacious causeway, alternately losing and 
regaining very beautiful prospects of the Elbe. The road 
was covered with carriages, some of them in the fashion erf 
England, but for the most part long wicker baskets, capable of 
holding with case ten or a dozen people^ and all crammed with 
a promiscuous concourse of men, women, and children, driving 
furiously towards the city. Though the rapid succession of 
these vehicles covered me continually with dust, the direction 
they all moved in rendered me perfectly easy with regard to 
the road I had taken ; for though a stranger to the country, I 
determined not uselessly to betray my ignorance by the inac- 
curacy of the dialect in which, for the first time, I should 
attempt to converse* 

^ Several houses of entertainment, all thronged with visitors^ 
occurred successively upon the road. It was the festival of 
Easter Monday : the demon of commerce was asleep, and the 
Hamburghers were all making merry. As I advanced, a 
multitude of foot-passengers, continually augmenting, joined 
upon the road. With them I paraded through the PaiUe 
MaiUe^ and various streets of Altona, and passed the sentry 
stationed at the eastern extremity of this city. We proceeded 
along a stately walk leading through a sandy plain, about a 
quarter of a mile in length, towards the gates of Hamburgh, 
which I entered unnoticed with the crowd. 

^^ The silence I had hitherto preserved could now no longer 
serve me ; the day was drawing to a close, and I wanted lodg- 
ings for the night After some ineffectual efforts to procure a 
direction to some merchants fot whom I had letters of intro- 
duction, or to the Kaiser's Hof, the hotel at which I intended 
to fix my quarters, I casually rencountered an English ac- 
quaintance. After exciting the astonishment of one of his 
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companions (at least so the gentleman pretended) at my bold- 
nfess, in thus daring to enter Hamburgh, a stranger and alone^ 
I was enabled, by my countryman's assistance, to procure a 
porter, and particular directions for every gentleman to whom 
I was addressed. Fortunately one of these (for on a holiday it 
was doubtful) I found at home ; and, after delivering my cre- 
dentials, was by him conducted to the Kais^s Hof." 

After a residence of some duration in England, Mn Meadley 
in 1809, published « Memoirs of William Paley, D.D.," 
which were inscribed ^* To the Friends of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, of Private Happiness and Public Virtue." He 
laments, that after the lapse of three years, such slight notice 
has been taken of a Divine, whose character as a man, and 
services as an author, stand in high estimation. 

** It often happens," observes he, ^ that the cast of an 
author's sentiments may be traced to something peculiar in the 
habits or situation of the man. It is often lamented that the 
man should be very unlike the author. But in the case of 
Dr. Paley, the author is a genuine^ grave, and dignified exhi* 
bition of the man himself; and those who knew him personally 
enjoy much more vividly, on that very account, every quaint- 
ness of phras^ and every shrewdness of remark, that occurs in 
his writings. 

^ His biography, therefore, should by no means be com- 
posed on too solemn and sombre a plan ; for unless his ori- 
ginality and humour in common life be brought forward, 
there is no clue to discover the sources of that strong home- 
touch of his pen, that practicalUy and t€u:t in his reasoning, 
in which he has been very rarely excelled. Hence, the lighter 
anecdotes related in these memoirs^ became necessary to a just 
delineation of his character, tliough their undue intrusion has 
been avoided, as they form the relief rather than the ground- 
work of the design," 

William Paley was born in Peterborough in July, 1743, his 
father being a minor canon of that cathedral. He is repre- 
sented as a boy of great promise from his early youth. He 
was sent to Cambridge in 1759, at the age of sixteen; on 
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which occasion, his father observed to a pupil, ^* My son ur 
sent to college : he'll turn out a great man, — very great 
indeed. I'm very certain of it; for he has by far the clearest 
head I ever met with in my life." 

While resident there, much agitation took place on the part 
of tliose who prayed for relief from a subscription to articles 
of faith as practised by the church of England. Young Paley 
appeared friendly to their views ; but when urged to join, he 
used jocularly to allege in excuse for his refusal, that ^^ he 
could not afford to keep a conscience !" 

Having become chaplain to the celebrated Dr. Law, Bishop 
of Carlisle, he soon after preached an ordination sermon, in 
which he insisted, that ^^ frugality is a virtue of the first iii>>- 
portance :" he, at the same time; inculcated the advantage of 
" learning to live alone," since retirement is the foundation of 
almost every other good habit. 

Afler being presented, in succession, with the respectable 
ecclesiastical appointments of Archdeacon and Chancellor of 
Carlisle, Dr. Paley most unexpectedly obtained from Dr. 
Harrington, the present Bishop of Durham, the valuable 
rectory of Bishop Wearmouth, estimated at 1200/. per 
annum. 

It was during his residence there that Mr. Meadley became 
first known to him. " The writer of these Metnoirs^ who, during^ 
the period of his acquaintance with Dr. Paley, made three 
separate excursions into foreign countries, generally underwent 
the most minute investigations after his return. On their first 
interview, after a voyage of several months to the Soutii of Italy 
and the Levant, Dr. Paley pressed him with a succession of 
enquiries, both as to the direct objects of his attention and 
incidental occurrences, during many hours ; nor was the dis- 
coui*se clos»od even then, but was frequently renewed in 
conversation afterwards. Tlie queries thus proposed were 
pertinent, often very forcibly expressed, and pointing to the 
answer required, but by no means methodically pursued. It 
is much to be lamented that the heads of such conversations 
could not be accurately preserved ; for they were strongly 
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marked witii Dr. Foley's keen and sagacious manner of pat* 
tihg questions, and with his extraordinary grasp of intellect'^ 

The author concludes his interesting volume, with a very 
favourable character of his ecclesiastical friend, whom he 
praises for having discharged all the offices of life with distin- 
guished reputation. He was a good husband, an excelleiit 
father, and a warm-hearted friend ; and his charity was so 
extensive as even to include the street beggar. 

•** Few men," we are told, " enjoyed the pleasures of life 
with greater zest than Dr* Paley ; few men bore more firmly 
with its pains. He always appeared well satisfied with the lot 
assigned him, and in all the changes of his fortune, attributed 
more to the munificence of his patron, than to his own deserts. 
His life he often stated to have been a happy one, and his suc- 
cess to have far exceeded his most sanguine hppes. His early 
preferments he deemed a liberal provision, much exceeding 
his pretensions ; and the ecclesiastical situations in which he 
was afterwards placed, as more than adequate to every object 
of reasonable ambition.'* 

^^ Dr. Paley, indeed, could never be deemed a preferment- 
hunter in any period of his life; he was not of a nature tp 
talce root : he had a mind superior to all those little arts, by 
which patronage is too firequently acquired. The patronage 
actually bestowed on him, was either the fruit of private 
friendship, or the reward of great and universally acknow- 
ledged merit. That such a man, in this enlightened age 
and nation, was not advanced to a bishopric, will ever remain 
an indelible blot on the character of those, who dispensed the 
honours of the British hierarchy during his latter years. It 
has, however, been reported that a late prime minister did ac- 
tually recommend him for a vacant mitre ; but that a very 
high dignitary of the church being consulted, prevented his 
elevation by hinting against some passages in his works. His 
most important services to Christianity were therefore, as it 

• Naturil Theology, DedicatioD, p. W. 
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seems, neglected ; because^ in one department of hit writingSf 
he had boldly maintained the claims of conscience and reli- 
gious liberty ; and, in another, had given a forcible ezpresaion 
to some obvious but uncourtly truths. 

** The promotion of Dr. Paley to a bishopric, would have 
dcme honour to the administration of Mr. Pitt, as it mi^t 
justly have been attributed to disinterested motives. But, un^ 
fortunately for the reputation of the premier, and for the pob- 
lic interest, whilst men, whom it is no disparag^nent to call 
inferior, were successively raised to that dignity. Dr. Paley 
passed through life in comparatively private stations, and died 
a rector, a prebendary, and a sub-dean. 

*< But the truly liberal, of his own and succeeding time8» 
will confer the highest honours on his name. They will ever 
rank him in the. number of those who, by the exertions of a 
dear and vigorous understanding, have risen to the office of 
instructing nations, and of contributing, by their wisdom, to be- 
nefit the most essential interests of mankind." 

Soon after the death of that very extraordinary woman, 
Mrs. Jebb, Mr. Meadley, at the request of a gentleman, men- 
tioned in the following dedication, undertook to write her Iife« 

TO 

The Reverend JOHN DISNEY, D.D. F.S.A. 

THE 

FRIEND AND BIOGRAPHER 

OF 

Dr. jebb, 
these memoirs 

OP 

HIS LAMENTED WIDOW, 

WHOSE HEART WAS IN UNISON 

WITH ALL HIS PRINCIPLES, 

ARE 

MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED. 
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We are told, by way of introduction, that ^^ to preserve 
the memory of departed worth, and more especially to dis- 
play the advantages of intdlectual and moral culture^ and 
their united influence in alleviating the pains of bodily suf- 
fering, and making age at once happy and venerable, is the 
object of these brief memoirs." The maiden name of Mrs^ 
Jebb, was Ann Torkington : she was the eldest daughter oi 
the Reverend James Torkington, by Lady Dorothy Sherard, 
daughter of Philip, second flarl of Harborough. The birth 
of this accomplished female took places November 9, 1785, 
at King's Rippon in Huntingdonshire, of which her fiither 
was rector. 

<^ As her education was for the most part private, and her 
early life passed chiefly in retirement, her manners, when she 
was first introduced into society, were unusually timid and re- 
served. But by cultivating a turn for reading and reflection 
she had so sedulously improved herself as to display, even 
then, the promise of a vigorous and comprehensive mind. 
In person, she was thin and small ; her complexion was pale 
and wan, indicating a very delicate constitution; but her 
figure and her hand were elegantly formed, and her counte- 
nance, beaming with animation and benevolence, was strik- 
ingly characteristic of her heart. 

<< At a ball in Huntingdon, she was introduced to Mr. 
Jebb, a^roung clergyman, residing at Cambridge, as a private 
tutor in the university, and a fellow of Peter House. As 
< their hearts and understandings were formed for each other,' 
a mutual attachment soon ensued, and they were married 
December 29, 1764, when Mr. Jebb had been recently pre- 
sented to his first preferment in the Church. His connection 
with the university, however, was not closed with the loss of 
the fellowship, and his lectures on mathematics and theology 
were, for several years, most respectably attended. Amongst 
his firiends and pupils he was highly and deservedly esteemed, 
as well for the superiority of his talents and attainments, as 
for the int^rity of his principles and the manly independence 
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of his mind* In Mrs. Jebb, be had chosen a companion of sen- 
timents and feelings congenial to his own, and regarding her 
with the liveliest affection, he consulted her opinion on every 
subject in which he was succesMvely engaged." 

This accomplished lady now presided over the <^ tea parties" 
at which her husband and herself were accustomed to receive 
their friends; her conversation, we are told, and, indeed^ we our- 
selves know, was sprightly, argumentative, and profound; and 
it was soon discovered by her friends, that such superior powers 
of female intellect were, by no means, inconsistent, with, the 
liveliest sensibilities of a female heart. On all occasions, she 
was an able advocate for, and gave the most decided suppoit- 
to the opinions of her husband, both ecclesiastical and 
academical. 

" At length," observes her biographer, " the great contro- 
versy on the propriety of receiving subscription to articles of 
faith, as practised by the Church of England, led to a more 
general display of those abilities, which had hitherto been con- 
fined to the intercourse of her private life. Mr. Jebb, con- 
ceiving every attempt to interfere with the rights of conscienoe 
in the interpretation of Scripture, to be an infringement of the 
true protestant principles, was one of the most active of the 
clerical petitioners, vindicating, in the boldest language, the 
justice of their claim to relief; and Mrs. Jebb, who entered 
into all his feelings, was equally strenuous in their support : 
by turns appalling the most formidable champions of subscrif>- 
tion, whose productions appeared, like her own, in the news' 
papersj or whose sermons and charges more openly provoked 
her attack. Amongst others, she repeatedly addressed her- 
self to Dr. Randolph (the President of C. C. C, and Arch- 
deacon of Oxford,) Dr. Hallifax (afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph), and Dr. Balguy (Archdeacon of Winchester), in the 
London Chronicle^ under the signature of Priscilla, detecting 
the weak point of their argument, and exposing the sophistry 
by which it was maintained. But superior to the little arts of 
controversy, she defended her cause by reasoning alone. 

4 
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"^ Calumny/ she observed in her letter to Hr. Hallifax, MarcbT 
24y 1772, < never gained a disciple, never satisfied a dottbtmg 
mind; invectives may harden, but can never enlighten the 
understanding ; no difficulty was ever solved by abuse.' 
V « Are you, Dr. Hallifax," continued she, " acquainted with 
the petitioners ? If you are, I think you must know them to 
be worthy of your est^m. If you know them not, why call 
you them perfidious ? Why talk of their mab'gnity ? Their 
ignorance of antiquity ? Why think you that they have an 
overweening fondness for novelties ; and say that they use un- 
due arts to .mislead the rising generation, and to bring in 
damnable heresies ? Have they published their opinions ? If 
so, you should have directed us to their works. Or have yon 
been intimately connected with them? Have you been in-« 
dulged with their private thoughts, and under the mask of 
friendship dived into the secrets of their soul ? And do yon 
thus requite their confidence ? It cannot be ; the honest heart 
shudders at the base idea ! The serpent who b^uiled Eve 
would not be more dangerous than such a man. No, it is im- 
possible; it is report alone that has raised the alarm of danger 
to religion ; you suddenly started up to combat an imagined 
ft)e ; and perceived not, till you had discharged your enve- 
nomed darts, that you wasted them in air." 

Dr. Hallifax, we are told, felt the keenness of " Priscilla's'* 
pen so poignantly, that he called on Wilkie, the publisher, to 
advise him " to print no more of her letters, for it was only 
Jebb's wife ;" and in her reply to Dr. Randolph's charge, it 
was so completely answered by this distinguished female that 
Dr. Paley, " both quaintly and happily observed on the occa* 
sion, * the Lord hath sold Sisera into the hands of a mman.** 

Mr. Jebb, having declared in favour of annual examinations 
at Cambridge, his wife very ably supported him on this occa- 
sion : and when, in consequence of his belief in the divine 
unityy he grew uneasy under the discharge of his clerical du*- 
ties she most heartily concurred in the resignation of his pre- 
ferments in September, 1775. After this they removed to 
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London, where Mr. Jebb, having obtained a diploma friHn St.- 
Andrews, practised as a physician. They now frequented the 
chapel where the late Mr. Lindsey in Essex then preached, • 
and cultivated an intimacy with the archdeacon Black* 
bume and Dr. Priestley. 

Both alike reprobated the war of coercion, just under- 
taken against America; took a leading part in the measures 
then adopted for a reform in parliament ; and in all the great 
constitutional questions which were agitated in the public- 
prints. ** Amongst these the liberties of the Irish were pre- 
eminent, from the formidable attitude which that nation had 
of late assumed ; and they were amongst the first to point out. 
the propriety of admitting the Roman Catholics to the fuU- 
enjoyment of the elective franchise, as a means of consolidat- 
ing their recently acquired independence, and of interesting, 
every portion of the inhabitants in pursuit of the much wished: 
reform. For a time, they concurred in applauding the prin- 
ciples and conduct of Mr. Fox ; and again in condemning the 
apparent desertion of those principles, on the ill fated coalition 
with Lord North, in 1783. And yet, when Dr. Jebb, in a do^ 
sponding moment, was lamenting that great man as irretriev-: 
ably lost to the cause of freedom, his wife encouraged him 
never to despair ; ^ for Mr. Fox, she was convinced, on some 
happier occasion, would prove himself still worthy of hi& 
former &me." 

<* But thejr were far from being deluded by the specious 
pretences of Mr. Pitt, whose sincerity they doubted, and whose 
new connexions they deemed, on the whole, as objectionable as 
those in which his rival were involved. As a reformer, indeed. 
Dr. Jebb had approved Mr. Pittas early exertions, and, on 
his first appearance as a candidate to represent the University 
of Cambridge, had given him a decided support ; but after- 
wards, on his elevation to the premiership, he saw so much to 
disapprove in his proceedings, that he was actually hesitating 
to vote for him, when Mrs. Jebb observed, that * as he pro- 
mised fairly, she thought a fair trial, at least, should be given 
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kim.* They were also sufficiently aware, that it was a contest 
for power, rather dian ibr principle^ ia whidi the .<q)posii^ 
partiesp were engaged, and saw much stronger grounds of alarm 
than of satisfaction in the conduct of either side. And they 
were consequently very desirous that the real fnends of liberty 
should withhold their support from any administration which 
might be formed, until the members should^ decidedly declare 
their resolution to bring forward and carry into effect a sub- 
tantial reform in the constitution of the house of commcms." 

The following passages, also extracted from Mr. Meadlejr's 
work, will still further elucidate the opinions of both, while 
they record the death of one of the parties. 

** On their return from an excursion to Buxton, in the au-' 
tumn of 1784, their attention was again directed to the great 
cause of parliamentary reform, whiles frt>m the alarming pro- 
ceedings of the government in Ireland, they were induced to 
form no very favourable presage of the intentions of the mi- 
nistry at home. They were led into a discussion of ths 
RIGHTS OF JURIES and the uiw of libels, fit>m the me- 
morable case of the Dean of *St. Asaph, and the important 
questions which that case involved. They took, if possible, a 
still more lively interest in the benevolent design of improving 
the construction and managemait of prisons, and (^mitigating 
the severities of the penal code. And, as the decided enemies 
of oppression and intolerance, they deprecated the continuance 
of the slave trade^ and the imposition of any restraints or 
penalties, for a difference of religious faith. No disappoint* 
ments, no illiberal aspersions, could narrow the philanthropy 
of their hearts ; looking forward in the firm persuasion, ibaX 
under the care of a presiding Providence, all things would 
ultimately and infidlibly terminate in good. 

" Mrs. Jebb's aflfection for her husband, thus identified with 
her love of freedom and of virtue, was unimpaired by the l^pse 
<^ years. But a union of this deep and intimate nature^ was 
too soon unfortunately closed. Dr. Jebb^ whose professional 
and public exertions had brought on a premature decay -in 

VOL. IV. k 
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his constitution, was sinking fast in a decline^ and hia. af- 
flicted wife, after attending him in a fruitless excnraion to 
Cheltenham for relief watched over his pillow with most 
anxious solicitude^ and received his last sigh on the efcniiig of 
March 2, 1786." 

After a long and pamftil interval of grief for the lam of so 
excellent a husband, this lady soon evinced, that her soil la 
the cause of civil and religious liberty had experieDced no 
abatement During the combat about the regency, in 178$9 
she saw indeed, in the conduct of both parties, much mol^'to 
censure than to approve^ and she considered them as still en-r 
gaged in a mere contest for place. She deprecated the doo- 
trine of hereditary rights as advanced by Mr. Fox, thoo^ she 
considered it as expedient to invest the heir-apparoit witik 
the royal powers. She' had no objection to the restrictioiis 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, which she thought strictiy oonstl* 
tutional; but she was very far indeed from approving tHe 
whole of his proceedings. 

** Mrs. Jebb had already hailed the auspicious dawn of the 
French revolution, and sympathised in the emancipation of a 
great people from despotic power. Having deprecated the 
attempt of the allied sovereigns to restore the degrading yoke 
of the Bourbons, with every firiend to freedom and humanity^ 
she rgoiced in their defeat She lamented still more the raall 
determination of her own country, to take a part in their 
iniquitous design, and saw no glory or advantage in the most 
successful war&re, which could in any respect compensate for 
the misery and desolation to which it must inevitably lead. 
Aadj therefore, during the alarm, which in 1792 was so art- 
fiilly excited, to cover the apostacy of Mr. Pitt from the cause 
of reform, and to involve England in the intrigues of the 
continent, she oideavoured to dispel the public infatuation^ 
and to induce a more calm and dispassionate consideration of 
the real dangers to be apprehended from the delusions of the 
day. In two spirited and judidous letters, addressed under 
popular titles, to << John BvUy from one of his bretiiren," she 
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opposed the absurd reasoning of the olatTnistSy with equal Vi- 
vacity and shrewdness : and, vindicating the great cause of public 
freedom, ^e deprecated the idea of interfering in the concerns 
of the French republic, and pointed out the calamities which 
must result from a war as unnecessary as unjust.'' 

Meanwhile, it seems Mr. Fox was gradually regaining the 
place which he had originally held in this lady's esteem. At a 
latter period she lamented his rapidly declining health, and 
wished most heartily that he might live to make a peace ; an 
event, on the completion of which, the wishes of that great 
statesman were most ardently bent When he was no more» 
she turned her eyes towards Mr. Whitbread and Sir Samuel 
Romilly, whom she described as *< continuing honest.*' 

After a long and painfhl illness, accompanied by a confine- 
ment of many years, Mrs. Jebb died at her house in Half- 
Moon -Street, Piccadilly, January 20, IS 12; and we have 
been the more particular concerning her life, and quoted 
more fully from her biography, as this work has never been 
regularly published, and is therefore in the hands of a ^w 
of her friends, one of whom has been kind enough to transmit 
a copy. 

In 1813 Mr. Meadley published his ^^ Memoirs of Algernon 
Sydney," which he dedicated to the Rev. John Disney, 
D. D. F. S. A. ^^ on account of his steady attachment to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, and the early sacrifice 
made to conscience and to principle." 

Our author laments, that while the name of Algernon 
Sydney has been held out as an example of pure and dbin«^ 
terested patriotism, so little should have been known of his 
personal history. The meagre detail of Collins has been 
chiefly followed by every subsequent writer, notwithstanding 
the numerous and important documents since presented to thd 
public. An enlarged view of his life and character has, 
therefore, long been wanting to remove the prejudices of the 
ignorant, and to strengthen the attadunent of more generous 
minds, j 
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** In attempting to supply this obvious desideratum in one 
national literature^ the present writer haa spared oo pains in 
his enquiries after new and important facts. And^p notwith* 
standing many disappointments, he trusts that some curioua 
and interesting information will be found to have rewaidied 
his research. I^ indeed, he had fortunately succeeded iit re^ 
covering Sydney^s letters to his uncle, the Earl of Northum- 
berland, or those successively addressed to Sir John and Sir 
William Temple, he might have done greater justice to the 
theme. But whilst every attention was paid to his enqimies^ 
by the noble families in whose possession there seemed to be 
the greatest probability of tlieir being still preserved, no traote 
of these letters could be found. 

^^ The author's access to manuscript authorities haa 
sequently been confined to a few documents which still 
at Penshurst, unnoticed or misquoted by Collins ; and such, as 
being deposited in the public o£Bces, which are now, for the fint 
time, presented to the world. But he has endeavoured to 
supply the defect of original information, by a careful seai^ 
after aU that is contained in the histories, or even in the 
journals of the times : and he has neglected no means of pro* 
caring either facts or illustrations which might tend to the 
improvement of his work, ever remembering the chief duty of 
a bif^apher^ to trace the progress of his hero through aiui- 
rounding circumstances, and not too minutely to detail the 
story of his age." 

The Sydneys, or Sidneys^ as they formerly denominated 
themselves, were originally of French extraction. They settled 
in England in the reign of Henry II., at which period, one of 
that family (Sir William) accompanied the king as his chamr 
berlain from Anjou. They chiefly resided in the counties df 
-Sussex and Surrey until the reign of Edward VI., who in 
1552, was pleased to reward the services of his tutor. Sir Wil- 
liam Sydney widi the forfeited park and manor of Penshurst, 
in Kent) on which they removed to Sussex. His son. Sir 
Hemy, was £br many years chief-governor of Ireland ; erne 
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of his grandsons wais the gallant and accomplished Sir Philip ; 
and Sir Robert, another, obti^ned the honours of the peerage 
from James I., first as Baron Sydney, of Pensharst, and after- 
vmrds ^ Viscount Lisle and Eati of Leicester. 

Algernon, the second son of Robert, the second Earl of 
Leicester, by the Lady Dorothy Percy, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Northumberland, was bom in 1622; and it is no 
less surprising than true, that the precise month and day has 
never been ascertained by the present or any former bio- 
grapher. Descended from a line of ancestors, distinguished 
no less by the splendour of their family alliances, than the 
eminent virtues displaced, and the high offices exercised by 
them, this youth soon exhibited talents of no ordinary kind. 
During the unhappy civil wars, he took part with the parlia- 
ment, and enjoyed high military rank both in England and 
Ireland. When it was proposed by the ruling party to bring 
Charles to trial, his name was included in the list of judges ; 
but although he was present at one or two meetings of the 
commissioners, yet he declined to sit in judgment on his sove- 
reign. Notwithstanding this, on the restoration, he was 
c^liged to live a considerable time, as an exile, in foreign 
countries, and was only permitted to return, at the request of 
his dying father. Being afterwards included in the act of in- 
demnity, he resided in his native country, until cut off, during 
the reign of Charles II., by one of the most flagitious violations 
of justice that ever disgraced any state in Christendom. 

It is supposed that Algernon Sydney gave great ofience to 
the court, by his answer to Filmer, in which he not only 
maintained the doctrine of resistance to tyranny, but the right 
of the people ** to change the families or persons who abused 
the power with which they had been entrusted." The perjury 
employed to cut him off; the nomination of a packed jury 
by a sheriff of London ; the brutal conduct of Sir George 
Jefferies, by constantly interrupting the prisoner in his de- 
fence^ as well as by the virulence of his charge; his subse- 
quent conviction and execution; are all facts well known to 
the public Indeed, in the reign of William III., the attain* 
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der was reversed, and the wbdie of the proceedingSy on this 
memorable occasion, obliterated from the public records. 

The name of the presiding judge has been long held in 
execration. We are told, indeed, <^ that the inhuman Jefferies 
boasted to the king of the important services he had ren- 
dered him by such a gross violation of law and decency ; and 
is said to have been afterwards rewarded for such s€$rvicea» 
with a present of a valuable ring P' 

After estimating his various claims as a patriot, an aQtbort 
and a statesman, his biographer concludes as follows : 

*^ Such was Algernon Sydney ; such, by the liberal and en- 
lightened, has he ever been esteemed. His little errors are 
lost in the blaze of transcendent genius; of virtues, such as &1I 
not to the common lot of man I Let those who calumniate his 
character, and revile his principles, remember, that to the 
practical assertion of those very principles, at the revolutic^ii 
England has owed her best superiority over the nations of 
Europe. 

^< If he formed too favourable an opinion of the dignity of 
human nature, and recommended a freedom too pure and top 
lofty for the passions and prejudices of the mass of mankind; 
it was the error of a mind sublime and generous : the greatesi 
benefactors of their species have uniformly cherished an equal 
enthusiasm. And while the censures of the venal and the base 
are heard of but for a moment, the name of Sydney will live 
in the memory of the just, and his conduct will excite die 
emulation of the honourable ; while his character and prin- 
ciples will be applauded by every friend to the liberties of 
Britain. 

^< And if, in the revolving annals of her^ history, that day 
shall ever arrive, when the despotic prince and the profli* 
gate minister shall again prompt the patriot of noble birth to 
do or to die for his country ; then may the image of Algernon 
Sydney rise up to his admiring eye; and against the darkness 
of fate, whether its smile or his fit)wn awaits his <^ well-con^ 
sidered enterprise," let him fortify its spirit by an . example of 
nnignanimity so choice and so complete.^' 
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Meanwhile the health of Mr. Meadley began senubly. to 
decline, notwithstanding which he had engaged in a life of his 
friend, the late Dr. Disney. This, however, he never lived to 
complete; for, after a lingering illness, be expired towards 
the conclusion of 1818, to the great sorrow of his family and 
friends. 

Inscription Tablet^ nam placed in the Sunderland Subscription 
Library^ by a Vote of a General Meetings Dec. 22. 1818. 

TO HONOUR THE MEMORY, AND PERPETUATE THE EXAMPLE, 

OF 

GEORGE WILSON MEADLEY, 

ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THIS LIBRARY, 
WHO DIED 28 th NOV. 1818, IN THE 45th VEAR of HIS AGE, 

THIS MARBLE WAS ERECTED, 

BY THE RESOLUTION 

OF A GENERAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 



HIS CORRECT AND EXTENSIVE KNOMHLEDGE, 
HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND LITERARY, 
WAS EVER ZEALOUSLY DEVOTED 
TO ADVANCE THE WELFARE OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

WHICH THUS RECORDS 
ITS GREAT AND IRREPARABLE LOI^ 



The follomng composition, which first, appeared in a 
periodical publication, was afterwards printed for the use o( 
and circulated among his friends, by one of whom it has been 
kindly communicated to us. 

DIED, 
At Bishop- Wearmouth, on Saturday last, after a short but severe 
illness, aged 45, George Wilson Meadley, Esq. author of the Me- 
moirs of Dr. Paley, Algernon Sydney, &c. He was endowed with 
an acute and comprehensive understanding; his mind was stored 
with the treasures ef literature in a degree seldom attained but by 
the most painftil and laborious application ; and his memory was 
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i» powerful and ttnacioui that be could recal at pleaaorc the d^* 
taik of any events or the contents of any book that had ever ep** 
gaged his attention. 

He had perhaps read more than any man of his yeisrs, and yet 
liii mental arrangement was so dear and distinct, that his ideav 
were always expressed with firmness and decision ; and on the avd»-^ 
ject of general literature his authority was unquestionable. 

<< In his opinions he was liberal, although it must be acknow- 
ledged that on some subjects, (of which he was undoubtedly the 
master,) his manner occasionally betrayed a conscious superiority; 
but, with his great and universal acquirements, some shade is ne- 
cessary to complete the picture. 

•** Of the merit of the two works above mentioned the public 
have formed a favourable opinion, and a second edition of the for* 
mer is nearly exhausted. If the language of this interesting me- 
moir has been considered occasionally deficient in the graces of 
harmonious diction, it is sufficiently compensated by an inflexible 
adherence to truth ; and by a determined expression of exalted 
and manly sentiment. The Life of Sydney is remarkable for per- 
spicuity of arrangement and energy of style ; and the political opi- 
nions of the author are fully expressed in this bold and vigorous 
sketch. Of his minor tracts and fugitive pieces it is feared no cer- 
tain account has been preserved. — A Memoir of Mrs. Jebb, how- 
ever, is entitled to distinct notice, from its dignified and chastened 
feeling. It was intended < to preserve the memory of departed 
worth,' and was dedicated, with much propriety, to Dr. Disnej, 
who was one of the author's literary friends. In the manner and 
deportment of Mr. Meadley there were certain peculiarities, which 
genendly accompany studious habits, but which gradually wear 
away by the collision of polished society. In his general habits he 
was cheerful and communicative ; and in his domestic life, he was 
a warm friend, a kind brother, and an affectionate son. — His re- 
mains were interred in the burial-ground of the family in Sunder- 
land church-yard, attended by a numerous train of friends, who 
spontaneously joined the funeral procession, to pay their last end 
melaneholy tribute of respect to the memory of the deceased." 

Thus died, at the a^ of 45, George Wilson Meadley, e 
man original in his manners, character, and modes of lifis. 
In respect to religion, he was an Unitarian ; in politics, he 
was a Whig of the last century : he deemed the crimes of 
Charles I. deserving of his fiite ; of course, he venerated the 
memory of Hampden, Sidney, and all the patriots of that day, 
who contributed to his fiJL William III. in his eyes appeared 
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B hero; and he hailed that revolution, which, altering the or- 
dinary mode of succession, expelled James IL from the throne, 
and drove him into exile. Faithful to his principles, he con- 
templated with equal pride &nd pleasure that second revolu- 
tion which seated the present illustrious house of Brunswick 
on the throne, and, by limiting the prerogatives of our kings^ 
rendered their reigns jDoyoFe safe and durable. 

As a writer, "Mxm MoftAgr ra&tor studied to be useful 
than elegant. His wmtirnmxts weee l)old and manly; and 
he discovered on every cncasiaB an inflexible adherence to 
truth. He delighted greatly m history, and was enabled, by 
a retentive memory, to ahine in conversation, when that sub- 
ject happened to be intvoduoed. But most of his compositions 
were of a different descriptioR ^ aad it must be allowed that 
in the lives of Algernon Sidney, Dr. Faley, and Mrs. Jebb, he 
has added considerably to the stock of English Biography. 

List of the Works of the late Mr. MeadHey. 

1. MemoutB of Dr. Paley, 2 editions, 1 vol. 8vo., 1st edit. 
1809; 2d edit. 1810. 

2. Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, 1 vol. Svo. 1813. 

3. A Memoir of Mrs. Jebb, Widow of Dr. John Jebb» 
(It has already been remarked, that this was never published^ 
being printed solely for private distribution.) 

4. A Sketch of various Proposals for a Constitutional Re- 
form in Parliament, from 1770 to 1812. 

5. Collections for a Life of John Hampden. These being 
still incomplete, of course were never published. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Meadley was a frequent con- 
tributor to many periodical publications, particularly the 
" Monthly Magazine." 




Madame DE FELESSENT, better known by thr itaheJ 
OF Mrs. BILLINGTON. 

1 SE English nation has of late both ciillivated andpatroiiiscda 
taste for muEic, with a degree of zeal bordering on enthusiasm. 
Distingui sited foreigners, male and female, have accordingly 
been invi!c<l to this country for upwards of a century, and 
nfter enchanting the inhabitants of the banks of the Thames 
with Italian melody, have retired to the vicinity of the Amo 
and the Tiber, to spend the remainder of their days in peace, 
luxury, and ease. This country, indeed, can only lay claim 
to one single vochl performer of native gi-cnvth, that can be 
fairly said, to have equalled, nay eclipsed, those prodigies of 
musical science occasionally imported from the other side of 
the Alps. 

or this singularly gifUd female, the ablest unger of her day, 
and the richest professional woman in Europe, some memorial 
ought, assuredly, to be transmitted to posterity. But as it is 
difficult to detail some of her adventures, without violating the 
rules of dehcacy and decorum, care shall be taken lest any 
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thing offenftive should make its appearauce in a work which, 
while it celebrates genius of every kind, respects morals, and 
lauds all the domestic Tirtues. 

Elizabeth Wdcschell, the subject of this brief memoir, was 
bom in London, according to her own statement, in 1769 ; 
but, on searching the parish register, it will perhaps be disco- 
vered that three or four years may be superadded with- 
out any great violation of truth; chronological inaccuracies 
have always been deemed pardonable in the fair sex. Talents 
of any kind are not now deemed hereditary ; yet, if a predis" 
position to any particular art, can be supposed to exist in the 
human frame, it will not be difficult to account for the early 
excellence and surprising execution of this celebrated female; 
for both her parents had attained some celebrity in the musical 
world a considerable time before her birth. Her father, Mr. 
Weicschell, who was a native of Germany, had also some pre- 
tensions in point of descent ; for he considered himself as a 
branch of a noble fiimily, and his brother was said to have 
acted in the capacity of a provincial judge at Erbach. Having 
resorted to music as a profession, he soon acquired a consider- 
able degree of skill and execution on several instruments, and 
united himself to a young woman who also excelled in the 
same art* Mrs. Weicschell, however, attained eminence in a 
different branch of it. She was the &vourite pupil of John 
Christian Bach*, who came to England in 1768, and distin- 
guished herself in various concerts, during whidi that excellent 
master presided. After this we find her in the orchestra at 
Vauxhall Gardens, where she held the rank of first singer for 
many years : many fine songs were composed expressly for 
herf, and, although she never attained the &me of her 
daughter, yet she long enjoyed a certain d^ee of reputation. 

* The Bachs were a musical family. John Sebastian Bach, the father, became mu- 
sician to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and obtained a victory at Dresden, over a fiunons 
French organist, who had challenged all the German musicians. His two ions, Charlea 
and Jolin, were also celebrated [lerformers as well as composers. See Bumey's Hist. Mus, 

•f Among those, was the moch admired rondo, 

** In this shady blest ^treat." 
Ohe of hec contemporaries, describes her style, << as elegant and florid, and her voice 
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Miss Weicscbell, while yet a child, displayed a decided prcK 
pensity to the profession which had obtained bread and odebrity 
for her parents. Such an early taste for music ooold not fiul 
to be highly gratifying to them both. Her father, in particnlar, 
was eager to initiate his o£&pring in the first principles of the 
art, and he was seconded on this occasion by his countrjrmaiBy 
Schroeter, together with some of the first masters of the dayt 
who were astonished at her rapid progress and early profip 
dency. Those lessons which to most beginners are considered 
as a task, to Eliza Weicschell appeared a pastime. The Piano 
Forte^ was deemed a mere toy, a plaything, which, like a doU^ 
contributed to her amusement as well as delight, and as the 
keys were incessantly under her fingers, it is but little wonder 
that she obtained illl the advantages to be derived firom m. 
good taste and a brilliant execution. 

The Amateurs were accordingly astonished at her precocity. 
When only seven years old she performed a concerto at the 
little theatre in the Haymarket ; and immediately after attain- 
ing the age of eleven, she evinced both original talents, and st 
double degree of merit, by means of a composition of her own 
production, adapted to her favourite instrument. Her mar- 
riage, too, like her life, may be said to have been musical^ for^ 
in direct opposition to the will of her parents, she became 
united to one of the band belonging to Drury Lane. This 
proved to be Mr. John Billington, under whose care she had 
been, in some measure, educated, and who was not insensible 
to those personal attractions which youth, innocence^ and 
beauty, then exhibited in a high state of perfection. The 
match, however, did not prove happy; for, although both 
were votaries of the god of music, their harmony was but of 
short duration. 



extensive and melodiout ; dthongfa the somettmes affected a ready tone, which, at that 
time, was too much the fashion." 

A son and daughter, emulated, and even excelled their parents, so tliat like the 
Bachs, tliis also mkj be tiutj deemed a musical family. Thej were extremely fortuoat* 
too, in another point of view, is thej obtained a considerable degree of opnleoc* tadj 
in life, by means of which they were exempt from all pecuniary ctras^ 
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Sdm)ely waiting finr the completion of the honey-moon, the 
new-married pair, equally urged by love and poverty, deter* 
mined to leave England. They accordingly repaired ta 
Dublin : and it was in the theatre of that metropolis, where 
Mrs. Billington first exerted her vocal powers as an actress. 
Her ddnst was propitious in no common degree ; and, indeed, 
such acknowledged merits entitled the &ir possessor to every 
mark of attention. So great, indeed, was her success, that 
fiime soon wafted back the tidings of so brilliant a recepUoa to 
her native country, and Mrs. Billington was accordingly in- 
vited to accept of an engagement at Covent Garden theatre. 
On her arrival in 1 785, the play of " Love in a Village," so 
well calculated for the display of musical powers, was com- 
manded by their Majesties, and the new performer, in the 
character of Rosina, realised the fondest hopes of her numer- 
ous friends and admirers. Our heroine, who possessed a great 
sweetness of voice^ accompanied with a considerable portion 
of taste^ from this moment was considered as a first-rate* 
actress, and in this quality maintained her high reputation 
for a long series of years. 

In the course of the following summer, the subject of the 
present memoir repaired to Paris, for the express purpose of 
completing her studies, under one of the greatest composers 
of the age. We now alhide to Sacchini *, who died soon 
after; she was his last pupil indeed, and d^ived no small be- 
nefit from his instructions. 

On her return, Mrs. Billington was received with increased 
rapture by crowded audiences, and contributed not a little to 
fill the cofiers of Covent Garden theatre by her various at- 
tractions. But while her theatrical fame was on the increase, 

* Mrs. Billington had the good fortune to receive the inittructiont of the first mat- 
ters of her daj. SchrOeter, was an inttrumental performer, celebrated among the ama' 
Uurs for the escquiaitenesa of his taste, the delicacy of his touch, and what b termed 
•* an elegant v<datility of fingers." 

Sacchini, a native of Naples, composed many operas, and, after residing some time in 
London, died at Paris, in 1786. From him she quickly caught « much of that 
pdhited eiqMesaion, neatness of eieeation^ and nameless grace, by which: her peilbrm* 
aiica was to happUy distingmahed." 
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scancU, which was on the increase also, began to whisper 
away her private character. It is to be hoped that all the 
stories of that day proceeded from the envy of unsucoesaiiil 
rivals, and tliat mean wish, which too frequently prevaib in 
society, to mortify acknowledged excellence. Be this as it 
may, she quitted England in 1 794, with a professed inteiiti<»i 
to visit Italy. On that occasion she was attended by her hus- 
band, and also her brother Mr. Charles Weicschdl, tlie 
infiint associate of her musical studies. He excelled on 
the violin, and by his taste and style of accompanying his 
sister, is thought to have contributed not a little to set off her 
talents to the best advantage. This may be literally stiled w^ 
musical tauTj and she must be acknowledged to have been the 
first Englishwoman, who, in return for the immense sums 
levied by foreign artists in this country, laid the continent 
itself under contribution. The cognoscenti at Milan, Venice^. 
L^hom, Padua, Genoa, Florence and Trieste, were en- 
raptured with her notes ; they were astonished at her taste : 
they heard and confessed the wonders of voice which th^ 
almost allowed to surpass every thing hitherto produced on 
their own side of the Alps. But Naples, so renowned for 
musical excellence, became the theatre of her glory. The noted 
Lady Hamilton, then ambassadress from England, imme- 
diately took her accomplished coustrywoman under her pror 
tection, and introduced her at court I Both the king and 
queen received her witli the most miurked respect, and lavished 
the most magnificent proofs of high favour and protection. 
Nor were the English, then resident in that city, deficient in 
point of attention. It now became the fashion to entertain 
and patronise Mrs. Billington in a national point of view, as 
well as on account of her own particular excellence. Accord- 
ingly, the royal example was followed by Lady Templeton, 
Lady Palmerston, Lady Gertrude Villars, Lady Grandison, 
and all the English and Irish nobility then residing in that 
part of Italy, who either affected or possessed taste. 

While at Naples, Mr. Billington died suddenly. This cir- 
cumstance was at first attributed at home to assassination, and 
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all the horrors o^the stiletto were enumerated and aggravated 
in the English newspapers. It appears, however, that he be- 
came a martyr to apoplexy *» with which he was seized while 
walking up stairs, in order to bring down a book of music for 
his wife, and expired on the spot. 

This enchanting Syren did not long remain a widow. By 
die irruption of Buonaparte, at the head of the French armyv 
into Italy, she lost a considerable sum of money, to the 
amount of twenty thousand sequins^ which had been deposited 
in the bank of Venice ; but nearly at the same time she found 
a second husband, f Monsieur de Felessent, who had ac- 
companied the troops of his native country in the commis- 
sariat department, became exceedingly dear to her, and made 
ample amends for the pecuniary losses experienced on the part 
of his countrymen. He was a handsome man, and possessed 
such fascinations, that his English wife often declared, ^^ she 
was then in love for the first time in her life !'* Having re- 
signed his post, they lived for some time together on an estate 
purchased out of the remnant of her wealth, within the ter- 
ritories of Venice. 

Meanwhile the English public was eager to pay homage to 
the talents of a female, who had charmed the Transalpine na- 
tions. Invitations from the managers, accordingly, poured in 
so fast upon her, that it was determined to return to England, 
for the purpose of receiving the golden shower that awaited 
the arrival of this new Danae. Accordingly, leaving her dis- 
consolate husband behind, who appeared extremely reluctant 
at the separation, to superintend her casino^ and take care of 
nearly all that remained out of the wreck of her fortune^ 
Mrs. Billington, after a cohabitation of about two years and 
a hal^ re-visited the land that gave her birth. The enchant- 
ress re-appeared at Covent Garden Theatre on the Sd of 

• A dU^iury of the Charch of England, who inhabited part of the hotel, witnesMd 
the catastrophe. It occurred after eating a heany dinner. As Mri. Billington wai to 
perform that night before the Court, the secret was kept from her until hef return, late 
in the evening. 

f The marriage took place in 1797. 
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October, 1801, as the heroine in the serious operm of Ar«< 
taxerxes. This was peculiarly appropriate on the present 
occasion, as Dr. Arne is said to have effected a bappy as 
well as judicious combination of the Italian and Fing;liah 
schools. In short, we have been told by an adept, that in 
the music of this drama ^^ he has consolidated th^a beautiful 
melody of Hasse, the melifluous richness of Pergolese^ the 
easy flow of Piccini, and the finished Cantabile of Saccbini^ 
with his own pure and native simplicity." 

'^ At the drawing up of the curtain,'' observes the same 
writer, who was also a spectator, ^^ Mrs. Billington was wid- 
oomed with that warmth which bespoke the high expectations 
of the audience, and the pleasure they felt at seeing her 
again on the London stage. At the very commencement €sC 
her performance all their expectations were justified. In the 
duet of ^^ Fair Aurora,'' which she sung with Mr. Incledon,. 
she glided through the chromatic passage which closes the first 
and second strain, with a sweetness of effect which no one> 
but herself could produce and gave the minor third at 

the words, 

** Torn from the idol of my heart," 

with a delicacy and tenderness that came from the soul, and. 
touched the nerves of the whole audience. 
<< In the beautiful and richly*accompanied air 

<* Adieu, thou lovely youth !" 

she was equally charming ; her expression was every where 
perfectly just, and her divisions infinitely neat. In 

" If o'er the cruel tyrant, Love," 

she was exquisite. We never witnessed a higher degree of 
taste, or a more sweet and impressive manner, than she dif-. 
played in almost every bar of this fine and original air. Her 
ornaments, though abundant, were chaste ; and the additional 
notes at the final close, in which she soared with ease to D m 
alt. were as ingenious and tasteful as they were forcible and 
expressive. Her 

<< Let not rage," &c. 
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was also enchanting^ and admitted no idea but of excellence 
of the first order. The winning softness with which she ac- 
cented the notes; her high-wrought yet chaste embellish*^ 
ments ; the melting delicacy of her turns, and the affecting 
emphasis with which she enforced the sentiment at the 
words 

" Father, brother, lover, friend," 

sunk to the heart of every hearer, and convinced the whole 
audience of the powers of vocal music. In a word, nothing 
remained lo crown the delight of the evening but her execu- 
tion of the noble bravura^ which precedes the finale. In 
this, 

" The soldier tir'd of war's alarms :" 

.she displayed the triumph of her art. We, who have heard 
the once celebrated Miss Brent, (afterwards Mrs. Pinto,) in 
this fine song, were utterly astonished to find the performance 
of that accomplished singer so far exceeded by that of Mrs. 
Billington. With fewer liberties than first-rate performers 
generally take with songs of this description, she gave it a force 
and novelty of effect which perfectly enraptured us. The 
distances were hit with a clearness and precision that evinced 
her perfect intimacy with the first secrets of fine performance ; 
and the variation she introduced at the repetition of the con- 
cluding division^ as also the energy with which she darted to 
the key note, in aU. kept pace with every expectation her 
previous excellence had created, and impressed us with id^ 
of admiration and astonishment." •^ 

Mrs. Billington, at that period, was such a favourite with 
the public, that both houses vied for her support. She ac- 
cordingly played alternately at Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden, and was also commonly engaged at all the fashion- 
able concerts. This charmer, who neither improved the head 
nor the heart, actually earned more in the course of a couple 
of seasons than all the men of genius in the Augustan age of 
English literature obtained during the course of almost half 
a century. In the year 1801-2, the profits of her various en* 

VOL. IV. L 
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gagemenU are supposed to have exceeded the sum of lO^OOQLf 
the next season equalled the former in point of emolument^ 
and several subsequent ones were no less productive* M^ny 
lai^ acquisitions, too^ were obtained under the names of prcN 
sentsi allowances, benefits, &c &c. : so that at one period^ ker 
fortune, the chief part of which was wisely placed for « tiam 
in the hands of trustees, << for her own sole use and benefit^'* 
did not fall far short of 65,000/. ! 

To enter into a minute description of her life, and mentiaQ 
a series of noble and distinguished personages, who de<;lared 
themselves captivated with her voice and person, would nei« 
ther be very delicate nor very edifying. After leaving the 
stage she lived at a charming residence in the vicinity of Ham- 
mersmith in a princely style, both as to elegance and expen^ 
diture. Her villa was fitted up with a degree of taste and 
magnificence seldom witnessed in any rank of life ; and under 
the character of a professional 'woman, she received royal, 
noble, and plebeian visitors, while some ladies of high titlej^ 
and connexions, did not disdain to appear at her concerts^ 
and partake of her entertainments, all of which were magnift- 
cent and gratuitous. 

At length, in 1817, M. de Felessent, who had lived separ- 
ately from his wife since 1801, suddenly made his appearance 
in England. It would appear that an absence of full sixteen 
years had not in the least abated the ardour of his attach- 
ment ! Flying on the wings of love and expectation, he 
trq^^rsed Italy, advanced rapidly through France, and thre# 
,||(iCti^lf at the feet of his long-lost spouse. She, in return, 
Taceived her husband with open arms, and preparations were 
instantly made for their return together to the continent* 

Her plate and valuable ornaments were accordingly trana^ 
nutted by sea, while the two old, but newly-united lovers, 
crossing at Calais, proceeded by land towards the shores c£ 
the Adriatic. After re-visiting their mansion at St. Artien, 
near Venice, it was their intention to proceed to Rome, and 
to Naples. But the hand of death interposed, and put a period 
to the travels of Mrs. Billington, who was taken ill on the 18th 
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.«f AiigtKSt, IBl^f and £ed apoplectic on tbe £5th of Itie 

The public is wdl aware that the pdvate conduct of Mqs. 
BXlington Jkas been jrabjected to niudi .censvre. Daring her 
life she was annoyed bj aome of tiie mosit defiiniatovy pmblie-' 
ations that ever issued firom die English press ; and, frfl)er b«r 
death, her memory has n^t ft>een spaced. We deelioe enter- 
ing on a subject that shrinks from investigation^ and, white 
we .draw n veil over Iher real or supposed &ilings, are eager 
to testify her merits. She was tilie best of dac^ters. Her 
ifiither, in his latter years, amidst dedining fortune and iii- 
csreaaing infirmities, fbond a comfcMi;fiA>le asyli^m under her 
roof. She never was fated to appear in the diaracter of b 
mother; but what nature denied was supplied by adoption. 
Two little girls were taken under her immediate protection, at 
different periods of life. The first of these was selected at 
nine years of age, and educated at a convent at Brussels ; the 
second, who was the daughter of a friend, was brought to her 
when only seven days old, and brought up with great care, 
and the most fastidious attention to morals, at a reputable 
boarding-school. To this young lady it was designed at one 
period to bequeath all her fortune; two thousand pounds of 
which, we believe, were once actually settled upon her. She 
accompanied Mrs. Billington and her husband to Italy, and 
was always an object of particular care and aDlicitude. 

It is now confessed by all, that in point of musical talents, 
the subject of this memoir was the first private singer, not of 
her country only, but of her age ; and this will doubtless bs^ 
adduced as a proof, that these almost hyperborean regions, 
may one ^ay equal Italy itself, in point of musical excellence. 
We hail not ; on the contrary, we deprecate such an event ; 
as, before this can occur, the manly character of an Englishman 
must be obliterated ; our manners must become degenerate ; 
and our national pre-eminence be lost for ever ! 

In point of person Mrs. Billington appears to have been 
lovely in early youth; and to have preserved her charms 
during a long protracted period. But towards the latter 

L 2 
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part of her life, she became somewhat coarse and mascalini^ 
Such was her prudence, arising parhaps from her earlpf 
poverty and acknowledged good sense, that she always con-^ 
trived to live under, rather than above her income. The 
pencil of Sir Joshua has depicted her as St Cecilia, by way 
of companion to that of Mrs. Siddons, in the Tra^c Muse; 
while Ward has executed a very £uthfiil and spirited v»> 
presentation of the original. 

It is not a little singular, that this lady had nmnfined» flt 
different epoch% three different fortunes. One was spent witk 
her friends ; another was chiefly seized by the enemy; a thuril 
is pardy in possession of, and the remainder dwned by htr 
surviving husband, to the amount of about 20,000/. 
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No. vin. 

COLONEL TATHAM, 

VORMERLT ONE OF THE RXPSESENTATIVES OF NORTH CAROLtMA« 
A FIET.D-OFFICER IN THE SERVICE OF THE AMBRICAM STATESi 
AND SUPERVISOR OF THE LONDON DOCKS, &C. &C. 

ft 

[^With original Specimens of his Writings.'] 

JDotr the life and death of the subject of the present menunr 
were singular in no common d^ee ; the former was replete 
with adventures, the latter presents a catastrophe, novel in its 
kind, and, indeed, such as never appears to have occurred be- 
fore. Happily, we are furnished with authentic particulars of 
both ; and intend also, to present to the public some specimens 
of his literary labours, which were never before printed. 

William Tatham was a native of England. He* was bom 
in the year 1752, at Hutton-in-the-Forest, in the county of 
Cumberland, of which parish his fiither, the Reveriend Sand- 
ford Tatham, afterwards became rector, holding it with the 
living of Appleby. That the &mily was both ancient and 
respectable^ may be seen from Bum's history of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland ; and according to some accounts, can be 
traced up to Lord Morville, who was the remote ^ancestor. 
His parents had five children, four sons and a daughter, and 
of these the eldest, of whom we now treat, was brought up at 
Lancaster, by his maternal grandmother, the widow of Hfyary 
Marsden, of Gisborae Ebll, in the county of York, Esq. 
With this worthy lady he resided until her death, which 
occurred in 1760, when he was only eight years of age. 

Before this unfortunate event William had received the ru- 
diments of education under the tuition of Mr. A^burner^ 

* The late WilUam Tatham, Esquire, of Aakham Hall, in the county of Westmore- 
and, was his paterml uncle ; and he was nearly related to the family of Lowther, of 
i^bicfa the £irl of Lonsdale is the head. 

hi 
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who superintended the << Friends' School" at Lancaster^ and 
by whom the Rawlinsons, the Delworths, the Lawscmsy and 
other respectable inhabitants of that little commercial town^ 
were brought up. 

After this he was placed for a short time under Mr. Lee, a 
clergyman of the established church; then he removed to 
Over Kellet, where he obtained the remainder of the *^ scanty 
education,'' as he was accustomed to term it, bestowed on him* 
Whether it was that his father was estranged from him, in 
consequence of his long absence from the paternal mansion^ 
or that his own circumstances were too narrow to provide 
properly for his offipring, it is now difficult to determine; b«t 
certain it is, that but little care was taken of his future wel« 
fare. Here follows his own account : — - 

^ Same of the events of the life of this gentleman, (alludiDK 
to himself,) are equally singular and surprising; nor is 
it one of the least remarkable, that, although the eldeat 
son of respectable parents, he'w^ ^i^t across the Atlantic 
before he had finished his studies, and actually ^ launched,^ 
to use his oWn words, * into a world of strangers,' in the 
month of April, 1769^ when he was only seventeen years of 
age, without profession, trade, or employment, and with noi 
more than one single family guinea in his pocket. Bred to 
no occupation, brought up to no calling, utterly unacquainted 
with business^ although abandoned and for^en, he was not 
however lost ; for meeting with an acquaintance^ he was by 
Ubn introduced into the house (^ Messrs. Carter and Trenly 
respeetable inerchants on James' River, in Virginia ; and whtt 
reflects no Iktle credit on him, possessed their firioidship until 
the end of their lives." 

Our yoimg adventurer, Who appears to have acted for somtf 
time in the capacity of a clerk to those gentlemen, at leB|^ . 
aspired to become a trader himself. Two powerful obstades^ 
seeBi, however, to have intervened, and for a time to haive 
frustrated his hopes. In the first place, he was destitute of 
capital, and in the next, prevented by political considerations 
from acting with due efiect. At this period, the British 
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cabinet had cooceiTed the idea ef subjeding America^ al- 
though unrepresented in parliament, to internal taxation. The 
inhabitants, who disowned any such right to exist on the 
part of a distant l^slature, resisted the daim, and leeumd 
to noth'importalian associations* Measures such as these^ by 
cutting off all commercial communication with the motheiw 
country, proved highly detrimental, and indeed fatal to the 
spirit, of mercantile enterprise. Finding, all views of this kind 
blasted, young Tatham immediately repaired to the western 
frontier, in search of better fortune, and remained some time 
there, with a steady determination to declare himself on the 
side of his adopted country. Meanwhile his fiunily in England 
considering resistance as rebellion, signified its displeasure at 
the part he was likely to take ; but as this advice was unaccom* 
panied by any pecuniary assistance^ and no feasible means 
were presented to enable him to withdraw from the direatened 
conflict, he resolved to swim alcHig the stream of publie 
opinion, which was now most decidedly directed towards 
emancipation on the part of the colonies. 

Settling for a time in theTenessee country, Mr. Tatham under- 
took the tadc of systematising its jurisprudence, at a period when 
he had scarcely attained the age of twenty-four ! Nearly at the 
same time^ he obtained a commission as adjutant of the military 
force of the new district of Washington, where a flourishing 
capital has since been erected. In this capacity he served 
chiring the Indian war. On the attack of the Cherokees and 
Creeks, at Fort Caswell, on Wantage River, he acted under 
Colonel John Carter. Towards, the latter end of the campaign 
of 1776, he joined the troops encamped at the long island oT 
Holsten, under the command of Brigadier-General Russell* 
and during the following year, he also served, with the ad*- 
ditional commission of quarter-master, at Fort Williams, on 
Ndk)chuckie river, under General Seviers, being then major- 
comnumdant. At the treaty, which soon after took place with 
die Cherokee Indians, our young officer appears to have taken 
an active part, having assisted in preparing the docomentSi 
and condocting the conferences. 
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It was about this period that he began to study the cluii-» 
racter of the Indian nations, either connected by treaty with^ 
or distinguished by their hostility against, the inhabitants 
of the United States* He was also enabled, from persooal 
inspection and communication, to draw up a biogray^iical 
account of their most celebrated warriors. Accordingly^ 
in another place will be found memoirs of AttakulkMcuUak^ or 
the little Carpenter ; and Oconistoto, a chief invested with kingly 
power by the Cherokees. In addition to these, ^ will be found 
an account of Onitossitahj or the Com Tassel, &c., two of the 
Shawanees chiefs, particularly Corn-stalk and Savanooka, or 
the Haven of Ciiota ; all of which are now printed, for the 
first time, from his own original manuscripts. And it may 
not be altogether unnecessary here to add, that he was uni- 
formly accustomed, so far as truth and integrity were con- 
cerned, to prefer the conduct of the Indian nations to that of 
both the English and Americans, who made war on and sub- 
dued them ! 

In 1778, we again find Mr. Tatham engaging in mercantile 
pursuits in Virginia, but he appears to have entertained a 
strong prepossession in favour of a military life, for he soon 
after served in tlie volunteer cavalry, under the American Ge- 
neral Nelson. In 1779, having entered once more on active 
service, he was employed under General Scott, who surrendered 
at Williamsburgh. Having been sent to reconnoitre the 
enemy, he entered the town of Suffolk, while in flames, just 
as the rear of the English marched out. 

It was on this occasion the subject of this memoir first be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Hardy, one of the representatives 
of Virginia, who was a counsel of some eminence. With a 
versatQity of character seldom to be met with, he now placed 
himself under the direction of this gentleman, and b^an to 
study the law! Soon after this, he returned to the western 
frontiers of North Carolina, to assist in arranging the business 
of the land-office. Having spent the winter of that same 
year, in the western woods, under the imperfect shelter of an 
open log cabin, our adventurer repaired in 1780 to Richmond^ 
in Virginia, where he commeoced Hibtorian ! 
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While at this place, in conjunction with Colonel John Todd 
of Kentucky, he compiled the first r^ular account of the 
western country which was ever submitted to the inspection of 
the inhabitants of the Trans- Atlantic continent* Her^ too, 
it was his good fortune to become known to Mr. Jefierson, 
then Governor of Virginia, since President of the United 
States, whoappears to have befriended him on more than one 
occasion. 

When Virgmia wasinVaded by the Generals Phillips and 
Arnold, Mr. Tatham^inarthed agdnst the enemy, in the suite 
of General Nelson ; and at the siege' of York, he acted as s 
volunteer with that body of the American army which stormed 
the redoubts, during the memorable night of the 14th of 
October 1781. 

After the surrender of Lord Comwallis, Mr. Tatham 
was invited to occupy a place dependent on the Board of Privy 
Council in Virginia. Soon after this, we find him shipwrecked 
on the coast of East Jersey, while embarked in a new ad- 
venture ; and this was followed by his settling in Philadelphia 
as a merchant. 

We next hear of his repairing to the Havannab, in the island 
of Cuba, " in order," as he himself observes, ** to combine a 
knowledge of the Spanish interests in the West Indies, with 
that which he had acquired in those western countries of the 
United States which border on the Mississippi territories of 
His Catholic Majesty. After spending some weeks at the 
Havannah,'* adds he, ^^ and satisfying myself concerning the 
importance of that place, in respect to the settlements just 
alluded to, I returned to Virginia, and proceeded immediately 
to General Davies (a counsel in North Carolina), under whom 
I finished my studies in the law, and was admitted to the bar 
of the county courts in that country, by a licence dated 
March 24, 1784, under the hands and seals of the three 
Judges of the Superior Courts of Law and Equity, Samuel 
Ashe^ Saihuel Spencer, and John Williams.'' 

In 1786, in conjunction with Mr. Willis of North Carolina^ 
he was busily employed in establishing the prosperous settle^ 
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ii^ent oflAimbarton,thirty-K>ne miles south of Fayette-Ville. In 
17879 Mr. Tatham was elected a member of the State 
Legislation of North Carolincu As he was well aware of the 
nefarious projects of the land-jobbers and speculators^ be eDtered 
his protest against their encroachments on the territoriesjof the 
Chickasaw Indians ; and was soon after elected by a joint TOte 
of both houses of legislature^ to fill the office of lieutenant- 
colonel in the division of Fayette. 

Having, about this time, revived letters of a conciliatory 
nature from England, he immediately sailed thither, and arrived 
in this country in October, 1788. On his revisiting the plaoe 
of his nativity, he was treated very ^^ politely" by his i^elatiyea^ 
particularly the late Earl of Lonsdale. When that nobleman 
gave his raexaorvXAefete at Whitehaven Castle, to celebrate thev 
centenary of the revolution, he was one among the numerous 
guests who commemorated the landing of William III» 
in 1688. 

In the summer of 1789, the Colonel returned to America^ 
as no inducements were offered by his family to detain him at- 
home. He had originally determined to proceed to Carolina ; 
but was detained in Virginia by the Governor and Privy 
Council of that state, for the purpose of affording information 
to the war office relative to the southern and western frontiers^ 
for, although self-taught, he had obtained very great skill, aa 
well as much experience, in geography. Apartments at the 
public expense were accordingly provided for him, and he had 
uninterrupted access to the archives of the state. He next 
accompanied General Lee, then Governor, in his tour to the 
south-western frontiers ; and also made other excursions in the 
same direction, in 1792 and 1793, during which he visited the 
waters of the MississippL 

Meanwhile^ he appears to have practised the law occasionally 
in the Tenessee country ; and some gentlemen of the profisssion 
having advertised in the Knox Villc Gazette, that they would 
not give any advice <' without being first paid the fees esti^ 
blialied by law,'' our barrister also thought fit to lay down 
certain rules for his own conduct in the same newspaper, some 
of which we shall here transcribe : — - 
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* • 

" FIAT JUSTITIA. 

<< Having adopted the above motto as early as I bad the 
honour of admission to the bar, I have covenanted with myself 
that I will n^ver willmgly depart from it ; and on this fimnda-^ 
tion I have built a few maxims which afibrd my reflections an 
unspeakable satisfaction. 

<M. I will practise law, because it affords me opportumties 
of being a mc^re useful member of society. 

<^ 2. I will not turn a deaf ear to any one because his purse- 
is empty. 

" 8. I will advise no man beyond my comprehension of 
his cause. 

<< 4. I will bring none into law who my* conscience tdts 
me should be kept out of it 

<< 5. I will never be unmindful of the cause of humanity ; 
and this comprehends the fatherless, widow, and bondage. 

<< 6. I will be faithful to my client; but never so unfaithfut 
to myself as to become a party in his crime. 

^* 7* No man's greatness shall elevate him above the justice 
due to my client. 

<< 8. I shall advise the turbulent with candour ; and if they 
will go to law against my advice^ they must pardon me for 
volunteering it against them. 

'* 9. I will acknowledge every man's right to manage hur 
own cause if be pleases, &c. 

^ The above are my rules of practice; and though I will not 
(at this critical juncture) promise to finish my business in per- 
son, yet, if the public interests should require my removal frooa 
home, I will do every thing in my power for those who like f0 
employ m^ and endeavour to leave them in proper hands j( I 
should be absent 

« Signed, 

« WlULIAM TaTHAM. 

. « Kruat ViUe, March 21, 1793." 
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In 1794, Mr. Tatham repaired to the city of Washington, 
and soon after visited Philadelphia, in search of geographical 
knowledge ; but yet he did not entirely lose sight ijl his pro- 
fession, for while here he published a case in which he had been 
engaged. This reflected great honour on the indq)eiidepce of 
the Judges of the General Court of Virginia ; for by their de- 
cision on that occasion, they overruled a new jurisdiction not 
sanctioned by the constitution. 

In the year 1795, one novel and singular occurrence wa» 
added to the history of a man whose life had been variegated 
with adventures. Some disputes, of a serious nature, at this 
period occurred between the settlers in the back woods of 
America and the Spanish Government. Urged by the roman- 
tic idea of preventing a war, after several conferences with the 
ambassador of that nation, Don Joseph de Jandennes, who 
appears to have furnished the pecuniai'y resources, he embarked 
at New York in the month of November, and sailed for Cadii» 
As the yellow fever had recently raged in some of the American 
ports, he was subjected to ar quarantine, and obliged, in the 
mean time, to transmit his despatches in a pail of vinegar. On 
his deliverance, he repaired to Seville, had an interview with 
the Prince of Peace, and was most graciously noticed by the 
Queen and Royal Family. He afterwards repaired to Madrid ; 
but having interfered in some matters of a national kind^ 
and aroused the jealousy of the Government by frequent 
visits to the residence of the late Marquis of Bute, then am- 
bassador from England, an order was issued for his leaving 
Spain. He accordingly proceeded to the coast, and embark- 
ing for England, landed at Plymouth on the 16th of 
August, 1796. 

The Allowing particulars are from his own pen, having been 
written subsequently to his second return : — 

^* Since his arrival in the British capital, he (Colond 
Tatham) has published several literary works, all of which are 
calculated to promote pacific employments, to attain the 
increase of mechanical powers, and to contribute to the exten- 
sion of agriculture and commerce. The character of an author, 

lO 
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however, is best discovered in his writings. The Colonel has, 
in particular, directed his attention to the success of English 
agriculture^ and the benefits to be derived fix>m civil engineer- 
ing, which constitute his &vourite pursuits. He has ax- 
deavoured to awaken the notice of the merchants and citizens 
of London, concerning the crowded state of commerce in their 
streets and in their ports; and he has held out the means of 
relief in an extensive book, containing a plan for insulating the 
metropoUs by means of a navigable canaL 

'^ In an early part of the year 1801, Colonel Tatham was 
called to the superintendance of the London Docks at Wap^ 
ping, where he took charge of the Office of Works, and the 
various operations of an undertaking, so replete with interest 
and variety, as to present a most extensive field for the display 
of that general knowledge which is only to be acquired by 
experience and intercourse with the world. On this occasion, 
however, he was somewhat mortified by the idea of checking hi^ 
own ideas in favour of those of others ; for as the directors had 
condescended to receive instructions from a committee of en- 
gineers, who are now dismissed, it became necessary that their 
plans should be executed without opposition, although his own 
should be superior on the score of method, expedition, and 
expense. 

^* He was therefore, in general, restrained in his desires that 
the company should profit by those improvements which result 
from travelling and observation ; but on some occasions he was 
indulged in his plans. And he hath left: a lasting memorial in 
the first piling for the foundation of the Drainage Pipe, which 
was executed under his superintendance, and driven in 
interpiled quincunx, according to his own suggestions; and 
although subject to many of those obstacles which ever occur 
in the progress of new and magnificent undertakings, he has 
happily succeeded so far as to obviate the principal difficulties 
by zeal and perseverance. 

" The primary operation of taking down buildings, reducing 
the ground to a proper level, enclosing and preparing the 
work-yards, putting the public sewers in good condition^ 
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cpnstmctixig the jettie for landing materials, digging tbe ftti 
engine foundation, piling the en^ne for boring the teeiions of 
siratOf flanking the drainage pipes, receiving huge yamfifirff 
of timber and stone^ in addition to the preparationB of tide 
ether works, have simplified the after parts of the 
ing; and a court of directors have at length come to a deter- 
mination, to complete what remains to be done^ by covtract. 
This resolution of course precludes the furth^ senrices of 
Colonel Tatham, who is not within that description of penoBB ; 
and we learn that he accordingly surrendered the keys jef office 
to his successor, at the head of near five hundred orderly 
men, who were mostly discharged on this occasion, and 
prudoit deportment, and grateful hearts, bore an ample 
mony of the kindness and attention which they had e] 
Whether this radical change of system will be attended wilk 
benefit to those connected with the property <^ the Docks^ is m 
question which time alone can determine ; but, as &r as tliHr 
late supervisor is concerned, it would be unjust to omit Aatt 
Ills conduct has been amply approved of by his employers.'* 

Some time after this period *, Colonel Tatham made Ui 
third and last voyage to America. Deprived, by the n^Iecft 
K^ his family, of any r^ular profession or employment, and 
embarking in a variety of different projects, in successioDy all 
dictated by a sanguine temperament, it is but little wcmder Aat 
wealthy although always present to his imagination, was never 
fairly within bis grasp. An author, an advocate, an engineer^ m 
surveyor, a merchant, a militajry man, a geographer; yet, with ell 
dbeae resources, he became poor; and as old age advanced, he 
found that no provision had been made for the wants and n 
firmities with which it is generally accompanied. This led to 
of the most singular catastrophes recorded in modem times. At 
Alexandria, in Virginia, after 'participating freely in the fea^ 
tivities of the anniversary of that Revolution which he had 

* In 1805. He chiefl/ enployed himMif, daring this long interval, inprepving 
works for the press j and be was a contributor to the columns of tbe Montblj, 
PhilcMpbical, and Commercial Mtsuines. Colonel Tatham, also, drew up a memoir 
c^hkonolife. 
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tontributed aD in his power to promote and confirm^ 
Colonel Tathaiia ran up to an eighteen^pounder, then in tfife 
act of being fired, and at the very moment whea the gunner 
had toudied the priming, plaeed himself immediately befoK 
the muszle^ in consequence of which he was blown to atomis bf 
the explosion ! > 

The following articles were some time since prepared (or 
publication by the mtfortunate gentleman who i^ the sul^ect of 
the present memoir; and they now appear in print for the 
first time. 

CHARACTBAS AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Attakullahkullah, one of the leaders of the Cherokees, 
who inhabited the banks of the river Tennessee. 

This Indian chief, better known among the whkes, by the 
appellation of Little Carpenter^ was bom in the Big Island of 
French Broad River (being the same island through whidi 
the Nolochuckie war-path, formerly passed towards the Over^ 
hin towns) so long ago, that he recited various facts of 
ancient dates (in 1777) the truth of which were strongly cor- 
roborated by many respectable testimonies. The place of Wa 
nativity, indeed, was then covered with stately and v^ierabl^ 
oaks, supposed to be coeval with the last c^itury. Thk 
warribr, who was rq)uted to be a deep and sound poUtioian, 
took a lead in many of the councils and treaties of his own 
countrymen ; he spoke well, and had considerable influence. 
The Little Garpetaer professed uniformly to be a friend to the 
white people ; and had, at least, sagacity enough to persuade 
them he was sincerely so. But if we are to believe the ac- 
counts of some of his contemporary countrymen, who were en- 
titled to equal credit ; he was a sly, artful, cunning hypo^ 
crite^ who deceived both parties to serve his own views, anA 
under the mask of friendship, he*was often the secret stimu^ 
lator of bloodshed ! Certain it is, that he preserved his inr 
fluence to a good old age, and died a natural death in \A 
native country, about the termination of, or a little after the 
American war. Attakullahkullah was a man of smaU stature, 
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but wben young, was admitted, by those who had loog known 
him, to have been as alert in the field as he was latterly 
in the council He had several friends of similar f^ and 
standing ; of them it may suffice to mention^ OcamgMo and 
OnitossUah^ or the Com TasseL The first of these was the 
chief king or emperor of all the Cherokee tribes and di- 
visions ; and the latter was reputed to be the best statennan, 
as well as the greatest orator of their country. 

OCONISTOTO. 

This ancient chieftain was a strong, athletic, large man^ 
pitted with the small-pox, and of blunt, plain, downright 
manners, such as might be expected from a rough English 
countryman, who takes the shortest road to arrive at the 
truth. He made it his business to attend and listen to what 
passed in all treaties ; and he took care to preface them with 
a candid acknowledgment, that he was no speaker and not 
much of a statesman ; but that he had a high confidence m 
the abilities of his nephew and representative {SavanooJca^ or the 
Raven of Chota) in these matters ; and that he should set his 
hand to whatsoever he said, reserving to himself the privilege of 
putting him right if he went astray ; this, indeed, was a liberty 
which he would take with any man, however great or powerful. 
The relator of these facts was once present, when one of the 
ancient inhabitants of Kentucky asserted a position concerning 
his purchase of that country, which the old warrior dissented 
from, and his reply may be exhibited here as a specimen of 
his manners. Afler commenting for some time on the terms 
'^ sale of these lands," he spoke nearly as follows : ^^ Why, 
you know you are telling lies ! We always told you these 
lands were not ours ; that our claim extended not beyond 
Cumberland Mountain ; that all the lands beyond Cumber- 
land river belonged to our brothers, the northward Indians; 
and those below the Suck on Tenessee, to our brothers, the 
Chickasaws. It is true you gave us some goods, for which 
we promised you our friendship in the affair, and our good 
will. These you have had according to bargain, and more we 
never promised you : but you have deceived your people !" 
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It was a favourite topic with the old king, to recite the 
military exploits of Iris youth ; and the writer of this narrative 
woB present at a singular conversation between' him* send 
Thomas Price, a respectable old tradier with the Cherokeet^ 
who bad accompanied him in some unsuccessful ekpediti^M 
in early lij^. Speaking of one of theses against the Shawanees, 
Mr.- Price reminded his majesty, that they were beaten at a 
particular place on the river Ohio; and asked him if they had 
not been forced to retreat? " True^ Thomas," replied the 
old man, << I confess that we had the worst of it; but they 
did not make us run ; we only walked very fast /" 



ONIT0831TAH. .« 

Onitossitahy or the Cam Tassel, of the Cherokee nation of 
Indians, though somewhat younger, was the leading counsellor 
of Oconistoto, and consequently his contemporary, as well as 
that of AttahdtakuUa Willanawaugk, and the Pigeon. He 
added to the reputation of a profound Indian statesman and 
orator, the inestimable character of being uniformly respected 
for his integrity and truth ; in this last point it was said of 
him by all his acquaintance, that throughout a lobg ari3 
Useful life in his own country, he was never known to stoopi^ 
to a &lsehood. The Com Tassel was a stout, mild, and de^ 
cided man, rather comely than otherwise ; and of a smooth 
and somewhat fat and inflated face. 

At the treaty of Long Island, in July, 17775 he was Ae 
principal spokesman, and on the proposition of the Americiui 
commissioners, that the Cherokees should cede a much greater 
extent of country than was agreed to in the result, the followitig 
able reply On his part is given from the memorandum of a 
gentleman who was present ; yet it is supposed to have been'be- 
reaved of much of its native beauty by the defects of interpret-^ 
ation ; for the manly and dignified expression of an Indian 
orator, loses nearly all its force and encrgj' in translation. 

VOL. IV. M 
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lihoodbyit; they kill all our game; our young ' men resent 
the injury ; and, it is followed by bloodshed and war, 

** This is not a mere affected injury ; it is a griefance which 
we equitably complain of, and it demands a permanent re- 
dress. 

; " The great God of Nature has placed us in difierent situ- 
ations. It is true, he has endowed you with many siiperior 
advantages ; but he has not created us to be your slaves : We 
are a separate people ! He has given each their lands, under 
distinct considerations and circumstances; he has stocked 
yours with the cow, ours with the buffaloe ; yours with the 
hog, ours with the bear; yours with the sheep, ours with the 
deer. He has, indeed, given you an advantage in this, that 
your cattle are tame and domestic, while ours are wild, and 
demand not only a larger space for range, but art to hunt and 
kill them; they are, nevertheless, as much our property «■. 
ether animals are yours ; and ought not to be Xsk&k away 
without our consent, and for something equivalent." 

CORN-STALK, 

One of the Warriors of the Shawanees. 

This chief was averse to the commencement of hostilities 
against the Whites ; but when his nation had concluded upon 
it, he is said to ha^ boldly addressed them to the following, 
effect: 

" You have now declared a war against the White people 
in direct opposition to my counsel, my experience, and my 
opinion; but as it is the sense of my country, I hold it to be 
my duty to acquiesce. Remember, however, that I am of- 
long-tried courage as a man and a warrior, and that the right 
of commanding rests with me. I shall not fight, because I 
disapprove the quarrel. I shall, nevertheless, be on the ground, 
and see that you perform the task you have undertaken. 
Conceiving this to be my duty, I obey ; but I shall not advance * 
&rther : and no man amongst you will dare impute my refusal, 
to a want of courage." 
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Early in the morningy before sun-rise, the proposed action 
was brought on,, through a mere casual discovery of. the 
Indians (in .council), by the late General Robertson, Valen- 
tine Seveir (brother to the general of that name), and a 
third person, who was killed ; and the action lasted till the 
curtain of the night afforded the Indians a safe retreat. 

In the early part of the day. Com Stalk performed his pro-' 
mise, and lay at some little distance back, in the rear, resting 
on his elbows upon the trunk of an old tree^ and. viewing the 
action as a spectator. 

When the militia approached, he is reported to have said to 
the yoimg warriors, " You now behold ihe birds which yoii 
have been looking after: let me see you pluck their 
feathers !" ■ < 

After the action began to be very warm, a young warrior; 
who had boasted pretty roundly beforehand, b^an to fly back 
towards the place where he lay. In the first instance, he up* 
braided him, and drove him forward to his post ; but finding 
the Whites getting the better, and the same warrior giving 
way a second time, he shot him, stepped forward himseit^ en- 
couraged his men, and assumed the command. 

From this, moment (say those who were in the engagement)^ 
the success of .the day wore a different feature. He formed his 
men in three orderly ranks, each succeeding the other ; and 
the front always carried off their dead aiftl wounded, as they 
retired to the rear to loac^ there, while the centre advance^ 
to replace the front which had last fired. 

Thus the conflict continued till dark, and numbers were 
slaughtered on both sides. The Whites, however, remained 
all night on the ground; and the Indians made good thek? 
retreat, with an address and ability which would have honoured 
a regular army. 

SAVANOOKA, v 

Known among the Whites by the name of The Raven qfChota. - 

This Indian warrior was by birth a Shawanee; but, by 
marriage, . be belonged to the Cherokees, with whom . he 
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resided : and he was the hereditary representatiiPe of 4lie 
Cherokee empire ; but whether as the sister's son of Ooonistolo 
or by marriage, is not recollected by the writer, itho was wdl 
acquainted with him. 

He was a stout, manly, firm, and dignified person ; of an open, 
yet serious deportment, dark complexion, sted&st and oooMly 
countenance; and was reputed to be the most powerfid man io 
the Cherokee nation, at all athletic exercises. 

He bore the reputation of a great warrior ; and was oertunly 
not inferior, in council or oratorical abilities, to any one of lu» 
tribe. 

Notwithstanding his fame in war, he was naturally dStpiOoed 
to cultivate the enjoyments of peace; and he gave seTeral 
strong proofs of this disposition in the campaign of 177^ 
when he commanded the left division of the Cherokees, pio- 
fessing openly his aversion to the conflict, and directing their 
mischief to objects short of murder, so far as he had power to 
extend his influence. 

In the autumn of that year he came to the frontier garriaoB 
of the Uuited States, accompanied by Ninatoogah (or Hbt 
Bloody Fellow), a noted young warrior of the Cherokee^ • 
Chickasaw called Nahoolah (or the Little Owl), and two or 
three others, who spent the winter at the fort, aiid laid the 
foundation of the next year's treaty. At that treaty, held iii 
July following, at the Long Island of Holstein, he was a 
principal speaker. 

Little more can, now, be said of him, except that a cir- 
cumstance happened during the treaty which fully evinced his 
power over the nation, and is somewhat descriptive of thair 
obedience to superiors. While the Corn Tassel (Ofiitos$itah) 
was speaking on a very interesting branch of the treaty, some 
of the Indians (who were encamped, to the amount of about 
four hundred, in the island opposite, which was overlooked 
from the arbour where the assembly was held) had got so drunk 
and outrageous in camp, that the women were busily em- 
ployed in hiding guns, tomahawks, and other wei^ns; and 
the whole encampment had become a scene of riot and oon* 

7 
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fatton, which •disturbed the spectators at the treaty. The 
speaker on this ceased, f6t a moment^ on whidi the Raven 
arose from his seat, and directed two young warriors, who 
composed a part of the^ audience, to step over and tie the 
rioters. Thqr sprang immediately to a canoe^ crossed the 
mer, and in a few minutes quieted the camp, as if nothing 
had happened; and rejcmied the audience^ wha eKperieiieed 
ao fiirther interruption. 

It may be remarked that such an a&ay would have been 
harder to quell under the boasted regulations o( a cwSUed 
system ; yet ^hese were savages ! 
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Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, 

XNIOHT OF THE MOST HONOURABLK ORDER OF TUB BAT^ 
FORMERLY ONE OF THE MBMRERS IH COUKCIL FOR THE OV 
VEBMMENT OF BENOAL, AND LATE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
FOR AFFLKBT. 

Whilb detailing the memoire of the sut^ect of the present 
narrative the writer is well aware that he baa andertaken no 
ordinary task. It is his object to describe a moat singular 
and a highly-^fted man, on whom the public eye has been 
steadily fixed during a period of nearly half a centur}'. En- 
terkig into active life at a period when oar youth are still 
employed in their studies, he soon exhibited rare talents for 
business. His conduct in India ; hb deportment afterwards in 
parliament, in conjunction with Mr. Fox ; the numerous and 
important productions that issued from bis pen and, above aU^ 
perhf^s, the reputation lately assigned to him, as the si^ 
poB^ author of Jilnius, taken in the aggregate, have r^- 
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dered him one of the most conspicuoiu characters of the fl|^ 
in whidi be lived. 

Philip Francis, was a native (^ Ireland, having been bora 
in the capital oi the sister naticHi, October 82. 1740. His 
fiunily was respectable^ and if not proved both ancient and 
honourable according to all the forms of the coUq^e of arms, 
it was his own fiiult : for he disdained to purchase a pedigree ; 
and trusting to his name and talents and integri^, waved the 
mercenary assistance of iim hsTsHs' office. * The poblic re- 
cords of Ireland have nrrfsurtly hf&OL in a confused stat^ in 
consequence of the ahnoat miHlOVnQ>ted civil war that, imtil 
of late^ has prevailed in tlmt wiUfffJl SR^ distracted ooontry. 
Yet there are traces of th« mUkf^ ^ this fiunily ; although, 
it is pret^ evid^t from thci MIM A^St it could not have been 
aboriginaL The probabQi^ jndsedj is, that the Franeisea 
emigrated firom England, hi the train of some of our great menit 
and we find them dignitaries of the Established Church in diat 
kingdom at a period comparatively remote. John, the pator- 
nal grandfiither of the subject of this memoir, was nominated 
dean of the cathedral of Lismore in 1722, and his great-grand- 
father, also named John, who became dean of Lfei|^ilinin 
1696, iqppears, firom Ware's History, to have afterw a n ti sat 
in convocation at Dublin, in 1704. Beyond this, wt'baiieve^ 
all is conjecture; and if we are not greatly mjntsken, bat 
few of the English settlers in Ireland can boast either so r^ 
mole or so respectable a genealogy. Yet, in the ofMnkm of 
tlie luminoiis historian of the ^ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire^" Philip Francis has still greater daims dnn 

• A friend, who dfew ap a memoir of Sir Philip Fnacii« which wm imerted m 
• periodicd pnhUcttioDy while treating of hit descent, oUenret as follows : " Thmm 
pfvUculaia hm been c>rafi% colleotod horn the Henlds'-office, Dublin, ayd Dse- 
ton' Coounoot. In the fiopn^ it was discovered by a great antiquary, whose bmiiiesa ii 
was to find materials for the pedigree of Sir Philip, on his admission to the order of 
the Bath ; that picvSona tathc coronation of Richard II., Richard Fmnds, who bora 
caetly the same arms m th« pissent knighi» was created knight of ibo IMi; tad 
if Sir Philip does not descend li^eaUy from that person, it b his own fonk. 
The heralds oiarsJ to frove it by an esact genealc^ ; pronded always, that Sir 
fhfitf wmld pay diQifn f^fo kpn^ied psooda fof sook admiitge. Afree wmtmdy 
wrighng th« koooiir against ih^ price, be ia believed tphstve dccUfftd thM,(jM^ 
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thoie tt'ising from either high birth or high station. After 
dassing celebrated authors with great warriors and accom- 
plished statesmen, Mr. Gibbon obserres, << That in the esti- 
mate of honour, we shonld learn to value the gifts of nature 
above those of fortune ; to esteem in our ancestors the quar- 
lities that best promote the interests of society; and to pro- 
nounce the descendant of a king less truly noble than the 
offspring of a mui of genius, whose writings will instruct or 
delight the latest posterity. The family of Confiicius," adds 
he, 'Ms in my opinion the most illustrious in the world. 
After a painftil ascent of eight or ten centuries, our barons 
and princes of Europe are lost in the darkness of the middle 
ages; but in die vast antiquity of the empire of China, the 
posterity of Cionfucius have maintained, above two thousand 
two hundred years, their peacefiil honours and perpetual 
succession. The chief of the family is still revered by the 
sovereign and the people^ as the living image of the wisest of 
mankind- 
Philip, the &ther of the gendemaa of whom we now treat, 
was educated at the universi^ of Dublin, and after disdnguidi- 
ing himself ther^ as an excellent sdiolar, determined, like his 
progenitors, to become a churchman. As his patrimony was not 
very ampl^ he settled in the county of Surry, about the year 
1750, where his talents and his writings soon attracted the 
sons of a very respectable class of society to his academy. 
As the translator of Horace, his version still maintains a hi^ 
esteem ; and he obtained br greater reputation for learning 
by cl6thing Demosthenes in an English dress. We learn his 
own liberal sentimente on the subject of government from the 
introduction. * He was also the author of two tragedies, 

* ** Oar orator now appeui upon the scene in a chaiaeter well worthy of hb own 
Sraat abiltiiei ; endowed with aU tbepowen of clmpi^nce. We behold hUniin peiipnal 
opporition to» perhapsy the greateat prince that ever wat upon a throne ; jtt neither 
awed hy hia power, imposed upon by his artifices, or corrupted by his gold. Ani- 
mated by thelote of liberty, that noblest of all human passions, he stands forth the 
guardian and defender of his country } an equal terror to the tyrant who would ea- 
sbfe her, as to the trtitois who would betray. Whatever fenthaents th»^ p m ni g i i 
can inspire } whatever arguments good sense can dictates wliatever ideas of higfieit 
subliiDitj his own grsit genius could ooDceife, the reader will find in the foUowing 
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<< Eugenia'' and '< Constantia," and of several ; ppliUcd 
tracts. He is mentionecT in Wilkes's Letters as. being en- 
gaged in some delicate negociations on the part of the 
Right Hon. Hency Fox, afterwards Lord Holland^ which 
doubtless precluded that minute application so necessary foe 
the superintendence of his pupils ; and Gibbon, one of the 
most illustrious of them, accordingly complains of inattoft- 
tion. * By the influence of the nobleman alluded to above^ 
to whom he was chaplain, during which period he asii gt ed 
in the education of Mr. Charles Fox, he obtained the 
rectory of Barrow, in Suffolk; and it also appears, by an 
authentic document, that on May 9, 1764, he was appcnnted 
to the preferment of joint-chaplain to Chelsea College. Being 
thus amply provided for, he obtained the d^ee of Doctor in 
Divinity ; and as he was now exempt from all cares relative ftp 
fortune, he had nothing to attend to but the advancement of 
his son Philip^ a subject which formed the chief object of hif 
attention 'towards the latter part of his life. Meanwhile he 
Uved in intimacy with aU the ablest men of the age. His 
friendship with Garrick is weU known, and we learn from 
Murphy, that he lived in intimacy with Dr. Johnson. 

Until he had attained the age of ten, young Philip Francis 
remained in the land that gave him birth, and was educated 



ontioDSy phitipp'ics, and dlynthiacs. After such a character of them, what roodait escnw 
can be made for the translator ? He professes, and surely without suspicion tit af- 
fectatibn, his apprehension of sinking under the attempt. Yet, while he feels the 
infldeoce of the same passions that animate the original^ he will not wholly despair 
of the trahshtioD." This version was dedicated to his patron the first Lord HolUnd» 
to whom he was domestic chapUin. 

* ** As I approached my I6th year, nature displayed in my favour her mysterievt 
energies ; my constitution was fortified and fixed ; my unexpected memory again en- 
couraged the hope of my education; and I was placed at Eslier in Surry, in the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Philip Francis, in a pleasant spot, which promised to unite the 
vajious benefits of air, exercbe, and study (January, 1753). The translator of Horace 
might have uught me to relish the Latin Poets, had not my friends discovered, in a 
few weeks, that he preferred the pleasures of London to the instruction of his pupih. 
My father's perplexity at this time, rather than his prudence, was urged to embrace a 
singular and desperate measure — Without preparation or delay, he carried me to 
Oxford, and 1 was matriculated in the University as a gentleman commoner of Mag- 
dalen College before I had accomplished the fifteenth year of my age. (April 3, 
1752,)" &c. 
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tmder Mr. Thomas Ball^ the successor of Dr. Dunkin, names 
well known in the metropolis of Ireland, in a school kept.in.a 
church, in Ship Street Dublin. In the beginning of 1750, he 
came over to England, and was soon after placed on the found- 
aticHi of St. Paul's school, the master of which then was Mr; 
George Thicknesse, brother to the celebrated governor of the 
same name, and consequently uncle to the late Lord Audley* 
Here he remained for about three years, and was ever after 
accustomed to mention his very respectable instructor with 
reverence and regard. Indeed the esteem was mutual, for the 
writer of this article has heard from one of the near connexions 
of this gentleman, that he was accustomed to observe ^' that 
Francis and Rosinghagen were the two most promising youths 
ever placed under his care." And it is not a little remarkable 
that such was their estimation in after life, that each of these 
in succession, obtained the credit of being Junius. Henry S. 
Woodfall, the printer of the Public Advertiser, was another of 
his schoolfellows. > 

in 1756, when only sixteen years of age, the patron of 
his father nominated the youth to a place in the Secretary 
of State's office; and Mr. Wood, secretary to the first 
William Pitt, recommended him to that celebrated commoner, 
when he succeeded to the department of Mr. Fox. Thus 
early in life he was honoured with the acquaintance of the 
greatest statesman England has produced in modern times,' 
and to whom, if we mistake not, he sometimes acted as an 
amanuensis. 

. It was through his influence that, when scarcely eighteen 
years of age, young Francis was appointed private secretary to 
General Bligh, who was nominated to conduct one of those nu- 
merous expeditions by which the attention of France was at that 
time distracted, and her king, ministers, and troops finally har- 
rassed into a sincere desire for peace. In 1 758, Commodore, 
afterwards Admiral Lord Howe, who was entrusted with the 
command of the naval forces, having effected the disembarc- 
ation of a body of troops, seized on, and destroyed the harbour 
and basin of Cherbourg. Soon after this, General Bligh 
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landed his foroes, under the protectum •ef the gVM of die 
fleet, about two miles to the westward of St. Maloes^ bat 
nevertheless did not deem it prudent to attack the ^tj; 
and when the Due D'Aguillon, then Governor of BrI- 
tanny advanced against him, he thought fit to retire towards 
St. Cas, where the finglish squadron was stationed. Yoimg 
Francis, not content with the labour of writing the dispatches 
announcing the^retreat, was actually present and in the raiiksy 
although without arms, when that action commenced^ which 
ended in the slaughter and capture of a portion <^ our rear 
guard. 

The next station occupied by him, was a diplomatic <Hie» 
In 1760, by the same recommendation that was before inteiw 
posed in his &vour, he was nominated Secretary to the E«rl 
of KinnouL * This Scotch nobleman, having been appointad 
ambassador to Portugal ; he and his suite witnessed two estrm* 
ordinary ev^ts, while residing at the court of Lisbon. One 
of these^ in conformity to the policy of the House of Bragann^ 
was the marriage of the late queen to her uncle, which waa 
afterwards followed by an union on the part of the Prince of 
Brazils, their son, with his own aunt. The other was the fiita 
of Grabriel Malagrida, an eloquent Jesuit, who was burnt by 
the inquisition, under pretext of being a heretic. As Mr. 
Francis is likely to have witnessed the latter act, and as he 
lived long enough in that country, to observe all the secret 
qprings of its government, it is not at all improbable^ that hia 



* *' In the early pan of my life, I had the good fortune to hold a place, very inconsi* 
derable to itielf, but immediately under the Earl of Chatham. He deaceuded from hia 
atation to take notice of mine, and he honoured me with repeated raarka of hia frnmr 
and protection. How warmly, in return, I was attached to hit person, and how ftr I 
have been gntehil to hit memory, they who knew me, know. 1 admirei him mt a gnat, 
iUusirioutf faulty, hunuoi being, whose character, like all the noblest works of Jumum 
eomposiHon, should he determined by its excdUncies, not its dtfects, 

** I thould not have mentioned these circumstaocea, though I confcaa I am pcoud of 
them, if they did not lead me to the aubject immediately in question. In the yetf 
17S0, Mr. Secretary Fitt lecommended it to the late king, to send the present Earl of 
Afflbasaador Extnordinaiy and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Lisboo. The 
ncoBuneodation engaged the noble loitd to appoint roe his secretary." 

Mr. Francis'a Speech, February 1 9. 1787* 
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hitred of tyranny, i0 evary shape and form, was heighteiiedy 
if not created, during the pariod he spent in this mission. 

But his residence on tbe continent was not of long duration, 
tot in 1763 we find him once more in England, where he ob- 
tained an appcnntment of considerable importance, from the 
Right Honourable Wellebore Ellis, afterwards Lord Mendip^ 
and then Secretary at War, in his own office. This place, which 
required constant attaidance, enabled him, at the same time^ to 
have free and constant intercourse both with public men and 
public measures, during the space of eight or nine years. It 
was at this period, according to Mr. Taylor, in his << Junius 
identified," that he appeared as a writer in the Public Adver-^ 
User, undej^ that and other signatures *, and occupied, nay 
ingrossed the public curiosity. 

In March, 1772, Mr. Francis resigned his employment, in 
consequence of the treatment of Lord Bariington, who had 
succeeded Mr. Ellis. This event took place in March, 177S?, 
and we find the retreat of himself, and another gentleman, 
noticed by ^^ Veteran," on the 23d of that same month, who 
is si^posed to have been '^ Junius" in disguise, in the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, in the following terms : ^^ The worthy Lord 
Barrington, not contented with having driven Mr. D'Qylej 
out of the War Office, has, ait last, contrived to expel Mr. 
Francis." 

Soon after this, all intercourse on the part of Junius, with 
the public, appears to have ceased, ibr a considerable period ; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that in the intetHm Mr. Fran- 
cis was abroad. The spring, summer,, and autumn of 1778 
were all spent by him in travelling, on the continent, in con^ 
junction with his firiend the late Mr. Godfrey. In company 
with him he passed over to Flanders, and thence penetrated 
into Germany. The Tjrrol and Italy were also visited' by 
them; and, in opposition to the practice of most travellers, 
instead of {Nroceeding, they returned by France. Duriiig 
his residence at Rome, Mr. Francis repaired to Castel Gon^ 

* Vetertn, Mar<ru9, Brutm, &r. &c. 
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dolfo^ Where be had an interview with Pope Ougimelli^' die 
particulars of which are said to have been commonicBted to m 
mail of letters, of some celebrity, with whom he waH'indnmtely 
acquainted, the late John Campbell, LL. JX, anthor of' tke 
'' Political Survey of Great Britain." It will be doubtl^ 
found among his papers. 

It appears from Woodfall's edition of the letters of that 
lebrated writer, that Junius did not renew his intercourse wjth 
the printer during this interval, and much stress has been also 
laid on this circumstance, by the ingenious gentleman wiio baa 
been at such pains to prove that the subject of this memeir' 
was the author. 

In about a year after Mr. Francis's return, he was no- 
minated one of the members of the council of BengaL To- 
this high and honourable situation, which, we believe^ was-ao^ 
companied by a salary of lO^OOOL per annum^ he appears 40* 
have been recommended through the jnfluence of Lord- 
Harrington with Lord North, afterwards Earl of Gnil*- 
ford, who was then prime minister. He was appointed in 
June, 1773, in conjunction with the late General John Clft*' 
vering, a man of great integrity, who was also appointed ComK 
mander-in-chief ; Colonel George Monson, who had served 
and distinguished himself in India ; and Richard Barwdl, Esq. * 
who, like himself, was a civilian : all of whom are now dead. 
He was not presented, however, to his Majesty, until NovenoK 
ber 19th of the same year. Indeed, it was not until the sam« 
mer of 1774, that these gentlemen set out on their mission, 
and by that time Dr. Francis was no more. This fond &ther- 
did not live long enough to behold all his own plans realised, 
in the prosperity of a darling son, having died about a twelve- 
month before. * . . 

It may be here necessary, by way of elucidation, briefly' to. 
state the precise situation of the East India Company at this 
juncture^ in order to point out the real or supposed necessity 
for the intervention of government in its ai&irs. 

* Dr. Francis expired, after a tedious illnCM, at Baih| in March, 1773* 
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Asia was but imperfectly known to the ancients, not- 
withstanding the conquests of Alexander, and the long- 
continued intercourse kept up with the East, through Egypt, 
by the RomiEUia. The writings of Marco Paolo, a Vene- 
tian traveller, afforded but an' imperfect glimpse' of the 
rcKftiote portions of this continent, and it was not until Vas- 
quez di Gaiha had doubled the Ci^ of Good Hope, in modem 
times, that any just idea could be formed of the wealth, in- 
dustry, and resources, of so many distant nations. The Por- 
tuguese were the first to enjoy the advantages of this disco- 
very ; and England, at length, during the enterprising reign 
of Elizabeth, began to participate in the trade to the East. 

A company of merchant adventurers having been formed^ 
soon acquired considerable commercial eminence^ by the esta^ 
blishment of factories which &cilitated the interchange of 
commodities* Poor, humble^ and dependant, they at first 
courted the native princes, with the most servile marks of 
adulation, and willingly became the tributaries of the Great 
MoguL Attaining wealth, numbers, and consequence by the 
immense profits derived from trade, they soon exhibited a train 
of policy, a display of ambition, and an eittent of successt 
hitherto unexampled in the annals of any commercial company 
in the world. But it was reserved for dne of their clerks, who 
happened to assume a military garb, to open the way to the 
sovereignty of a large portion of Asia. Hiis was effected by 
Mr. Clive, at the battie of Plassey, which, in the end, produced 
the downfisdl of the native chiefs, and the entire dependence, 
not only of rajahs and nabobs, but even of the Emperor of 
Hindostan himself. At this present moment, above fifty vdSl^ 
lions of mankind are, in some measure consigned to the charg^ 
of the heads of one great commercial ^/Srm in Leadenhali- 
street. 

But a grand question soon originated in another quarter. 
This respected the territorial sovereignty of the newly-acquirled 
provinces ; and, according to the opinions of all the great Englidi 
lawyers, soon after acted upon by the legislature, this could 
alone appertain to the King of England, who had granted a 

VOL. IV. N 
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monopdy of trader wholly dbtinct from any rappoied rigjtitB 
arising out of conquest. Accordingly, the Minister of Ibst 
day introduced a bill, in 177S, by which the civil govemmant 
•of Bengal was to be vested in a govemor-general add oouncily 
while the judicial administration was to be regnhited by a 
supreme court of justice. At this period, appeared cm die 
sooie Governor Warrai Hastings *, a man of great and 
original abilities, well acquainted with the afiairs and languages 
of India, and in whose character there cannot possibly be any 
medium ; for he was either the most virtuous or the moat guilty 
of all those adventurers who have exchanged the banks of the 
Thames for those of the Ganges. Replete with projects* lie 
Jfiept up diplomatic agents at every court in India; burning 
with ambition, he recurred to war on all occasions, for Uie 
purposes of consolidating his dominion; and if there be any 
sound policy, or conspicuous merit, in the late additions to our 
Asiatic dominions, he must be allowed to have laid the founda* 
lions of our present extensive, and perhaps wiwieldy empire. 

The new Counsellors, together with the new Chief Jnsttbe 
(Sir Elijah Impey), at length arrived in Bengal, in the monUi 
-of October, 1774. Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Francis, among whom an entire union of sentiment pre- 
vailed, from the first seem to have been detected by Mr. 
Hastings, who neither treated them with the honours due to 
thdr rank, nor the attention which their personal merits 
entitled them to. 

The affitirs of India were discovered by them to be iita 
most critical situation ; for while Hyder Ally menaced die 
safisty, and even the existence of the British possessicms, on one 
hand, the Mahrattas, then a powerful state, threatened war, in 
consequence of the protection of the English Government, to 
Maganont iZott?, the assassin of his own nephew, who was then 
Pdshwa. In obedience to their instructions at home, the 
triumvirate determined to adopt a new and more Uberal 
pdicy ; and they accordingly entered a minute on the records, 
•' That peace with the country powers, together with an -invio- 

• S«e4i tafmoir of tht Right HonouraUle Wirwn Hastings vol. iii. p. 240. 
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lable obsefrance of public faith, and a strict attentioili to 
justice iff all transactiohs with the natives, constituted the 
sjTstem of policy most advantageous for thp intisrests of tbd 
British nation/' As they constituted a majority, they were 
enabled to carry some of their plans into execution, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Hastings and his faithful adherent Mr. Barweff. 
The alliance with Rugobah was accordingly disavowed, and 
peace was efiected with the Mahrattas. In consequence of 
express orders from the Court of Directors, they also made 
enquiries into all the acts of bribery, peculation, and oppres- 
sion, committed by any of the Company's servants* 

Among the persons adduced as evidences oh this occasion^ 
were Ntmdcomar, a native of great power and consequence, 
and his sion Rajah Goudrass, both of whom, in the most diredt 
and unqualified terms, accused the Goverhov-^General of 
bribery ! This chai*ge was corroborated by a letter from 
Munhy Begum, who had transmitted the sums in question; 
and Cantoo Baboo, the Banyan of Mr. Hastings, was sum- 
moned as one privy to the vfbole transaction, but was never 
allowed to be producled. Instead of meeting the charge fairly 
and openly, Nundcomar was instantly arrested on a charge of 
forgery ; and having been conimitted to the common jail, was 
convicted and executed, for the breach of an act of [Par- 
liament that did not extend to Scotland, and was nevei* before 
supposed capable of being applied to Asia. 

The sudden death of General Clavering and Colonel Monson 
obtained a superiority for the Governor-General in council ; 
and this circumstance, in addition to a bad state of health, ren- 
dered Mr. Francis anxious to return to Europe. But not 
content with his triumph, Mr. Hastings communicated the 
following minute to his adversary, on the night of the 14th of 
August, 1780, which led to the most serious consequences, as 
it was both personal and offensive in no common degree : — 

** My authority for the opinions which I have declared coo- 
ceming Mr. Francis, depended on facts which have passed 
within my own certain knowledge. I judge of his public conduct 
by my experience of his private, which I have found to be 

N 2 
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void of tndh and honour. This is a severe diarge, but 
temperately and deliberatdy made, from the firm persoaision 
that I owe this justice to the public and myself as the only 
redress to both for artifices of which I have beien a victiiiiy and 
which threaten to involve their interests with disgrace abd nun. 
The only redress for a firaud, for which the law has made'no 
provision, is the exposure of it*'' This outrageous paper pri>- 
duced an immediate challenge, and the subject of this memoir 
was shot through the body. 

nSoon after his recovery, Mr. Francis embarked for EnglainL 
He left Bengal in December 1780, and, after spending five 
months at St. Helena, arrived in England in October 1781. 

On his return, the gates of the India House were shut against 
him, notwithstanding he had enforced some of^ and endeavoured 
to fulfil all their orders. On the other hand, Mr. HastingSi 
who had been twice recalled for malversation by the Court of 
Directors, and accused by Mr. Dundas, while occupying a 
high situation in the Government, << of the most flagrant Sc- 
ience and oppression, and of the grossest breach of faith, com- 
mitted against Cheyt Sing, the Rajah of Benares,** was now 
in high favour. Fortunately for him, he had concluded the 
•war in India with success. He had, indeed, increased the 
debts to a fearfiil extent; but he had also enlarged the terri- 
tories of the Company, and the means were supposed to be 
justified by the end. Some of his fi*iends deprecated enquiry 
during his absence^ and ridiculed the idea of a Oovemor- 
•Oeneral of India " weathering the storm by an European 
compass f while others calmly declared, <^ that it would be 
the greatest injustice to punish him for malversation, without 
restoring the property so obtained to the right owners.'' 

On the other hand, one of the greatest orators of this cm* 
any other age or country, soon after taunted the Governor- 
General with his misdeeds, in open parliament. After accusing 
the Court of Directors of that day with die grossest hypocrisy, 
bitterly remarking, ^^ That utter ruin, and premature death, 
had been among the fruits of their fiivour," he continued as 
follows : — 
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*^ The death of Colonel Monson and Sir John Clavering, 
and the disgrace isS Mr. Francis, men who had been sent out 
to reform the abases of the Company's government, and whose 
conduct had received their uniform applause, amply confirm 
this observation ; but far worse has been the iate of the poor 
crel|t^res the natives of India, whom the hypocrisy of the 
Company had betrayed into compUnts of oppression, and 
discoveries of peculation. The first woman in Bengal, a per- 
son of princely rank, who had paid above 200,000/. a year 
quit-rent to the State, was, according to very credible informa- 
tion, so completely beggared by her thoughtless trust in the 
Company's hpnoiir, as to stand in need of alms. The affiiir of 
Nundcomar is well known : by an insult on every thing which 
India held respectable and sacred, he had been hanged for a 
pretended crimen by an ex post f ado act of parliament, in the 
midst of his evidence against Mr. Hastings. The accuser they 
saw hanged* The culprit^ without acquittal or enquiry, 
triumphed on the ground of that murder r a murder, not of 
Nundcomar only, but of living testimony, and of evidence yet 
unborn. From that time, not a complaint has been heard firom 
the natives against their governors. All the grievances of 
India had found a complete remedy." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Francis hoped that a day of account would 
come, when the character of his adversary should be developed, 
and that of himself and his deceased friends fully and success- 
fully vindicated. On the dissolution of parliament in 1784, he 
was elected for the borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, 
and is supposed soon after to have given ofience to Mr. Pitt, 
by emphatically exclaiming, after he had pronounced an ani- 
mated eulogy on the late Lord Chatham, *^ But he is dead, 
and has left nothing in this world that resembles him I" He 
now took an active and independent part in the debates of the 
House of Commons ; and while he was looked up to as an 
oracle^ in respect to the affiurs of the East, no one ever dis- 
played more zeal and activity in securing for his own country- 
men the blessings of a free constitution. 

N 3 
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At length, on the 9th of October 1785, alarmfid^ perhaps, 
at the clause of the bill introduced by Mr. Pitt, and gooMousIy 
objected to by Mr. Francis, to oblige every person vettumng 
from India, to deliver in a statement of his fortuae^ on oath. 
Governor Hastings embarked for Europe. He had oondliated 
a number of great families in England, by providing fi)r» ind 
enriching their younger branches and d^)endents. His agents^ 
too, were not sparing of their favours : the press was subsi- 
dised, a host of venal writers was enlisted, and the ^poik of the 
East were said to have been lavished profusely, to seem^ new 
and retain old adherents. So little alarmed were hil fiianday 
that a member of parliament*, who had undertaken* the 
matiagemettt of his political concerns, actually dared his adver* 
saries to the contest, and invited a parliamentary ettqoiry. 

Notwithstanding this, on the I7th of Febmary, 1780^ Mr. 
Burke moved for certain papers ; and on the 4 th of April, 'pre- 
sented several articles, charging Warren Hastings, esqaire^ 
late Governor of Bengal, with high crimes and inisdemeanoorsy 
and with exhibiting gross cruel^, treachery, and injustice by 
hiring Briti^ soldiers for extirpating the Rohillas ; for bereave 
ing the Great Mpgul.of territory and tribute ; with extortion^ 
followed by expulsion, in respect to the Rajah of Benares ; 
with cruelty to the royal family of Oude; with having mined 
the fertile province of Farruckabad, by six successive rendu* 
tions; with receiving money in opposition to the orders of the 
-Company ; with having conducted himself with treachery to 
Muzuffer Jung, who had been placed under his guardianship ; 
and with enormous extravagance and bribery, with ft view td 
enrich his dependents and favourites. All these chai^es^ 
originally eleven in point of number, were afterwards reduced 
to four: Benares, the Begums, the presents, and the cootractt. 
Whatever v^aa done on this subject was doubtless effected 
with the privity of Mr. Francis : for without him, even 'ittk 
Burke himself would have been bewildered in the maxeK 
oriental politics. But the assistance afforded on this otof 

* Major Scott. 
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beeamea gRmndof dtsapprabalioD) and even of disfdeatiire^ in 
a certain quarter. Notwithstanding this, in tlie apitegof l7S%^ 
he moved die revenue diarge against Mr. Hastily «nd 
that, too^ nith sodi abilitjr and efficacy, thai he carried il wkh 
a high hand, against Ae elo^oioe of the premie, Ivid the 
whole strength of Obvemment and the Indian interest, the 
numbers bciqg 71 to to. This excited a certain spirit of op* 
position, if not of revenge; and, accordingly, whtti the managera 
were nominated, the subject of this memoir was exdiided fix)m 
die fiat of candidates. Mr. Fox proposed his name^ in a ^>eech 
highly complimentary both to his talenis and his virtues; for^ 
after entmierating the different qualities requisite in a public 
accuser, he dedared that diey aH centred in the gentlemsnlhen 
proposed' by him. ^ In such a charactar, innocence and 
integrity were in^pensable in^rredtents. It was necessary tihat 
he who preferred an accusation against another, should himself 
be blameless, and his reputation unsuq>ected. T%at this waa 
ike case with Mr. Frauds was universally known. He had 
been selected a parliamentary delegate to India in the year 
1773, in consequence of the reputation he bore/ He had 
returned with the approbation and confidence of the East India 
Company; and tbe testimony of his friends was confirmed and 
corroborated by those of his enemies. 

*< By a steady hostility to the malversation of others, he had 
provoked the most rigid scrutiny into his own conduct. Had 
any acts of ddhiquency been discoverable in him, they must 
long since have been brought before the public. 

<< It was fit that an accuser should possess talents. What 
were the Natural abilities of Mr. Francis, it was needless ta 
state in a place where they v^cre so well known. What weie 
Mi acquired abilities on the subject <^ the prosecution, must be 
;e#ident from the opportunities he had enjoyed. It was 
been in India; it was much to have been ac- 
(he evasions and tergiversations imder which 
been accustomed to screen his oUiquities. 
ttta from that quarter who would dare to 
H 4 
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assQine the character of an acciuer, or whose aim. oondact 
woiild-staiid the test of enquiry. 

' *f Lastly, he conceived that it was no less, requisite in an 
accuser, that he should entertain no partiality in fiivonr of the 
accused ; that he should not be indifferent to the end of the 
prosecution, and that he should be animated with an honeit 
indignation against the crimes, and the criminal whom he 
«ttenpted to bring to justice. 

. << If Mr. Francis was disposed to cherish enmity to Mr. 
Hastings, it was not a private but a public enmi^ ; a dislike 
not founded on antipathy to his person, but in a just sense of 
the crimes he had committed, and die trust he had aboied." 

Towards the conclusion, Mr. Fox entered into an eulogiom 
on the conduct of this gentleman, relative to his plans tor the 
government of our Asiatic settlements, and observed, ^ If eiver 
India should be well governed, if the corruptions that had 
prevailed in that country should ever be corrected, the disoo- 
Tery was to be imputed to Mr. Francis. He had, with 
infinite application and ability, brought forward the abusfss of 
the East India administration to the notice of this country. 
By means of his local and personal knowledge, he bad de* 
veloped the whole mystery of corruption. He had enforced it 
on the conviction of the house ; he had persuaded an unwilling 
audience; for no man was willing to become an accuser. 
Would the house, now that they had adopted the accusatioD» 
and made it their own, prevent its author from supporting it 
at the bar of the House of Lords, where he only could support 
itwitheflfect?" 

The late Mr. Windham delivered his sentimoits on the 
same subject.. He observed, <^ That in all judicial proceed- 
ings, the truth was to be discovered through the contention^ and 
opposition of the parties, or their advocates. It was^ perhaps^ 
by confisunding the functions (^ a witness and an accuser, that 
members were induced to entertain so ill-founded an idest ^ 
that private resentment unfitted a man for the character of an 
accuser. Even a witness was not disqualified for partiality ; 
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for, in bet, every witness was in stnne degree partial ; and if 
the judge 'perceived in him a more than ordinary degree of 
animosi^, he only heard him with the more caatioii, and ques- 
tioned him with the greater strictness. 

" But did Mr. fVancts really labour under that impression ? 
He could see no reastm to imagine it, nnless the necessary ccm- 
sequeDce of a duel was perpetual eaadty. Would a private 
individual, having a law-suit with another, and that other fast- 
ening a quarrel upon him, immediately, on that account, 
relinquish his cause, and f^ve up hit proper^ ? Mr. Windham 
hoped that no one would . pretend to srgu^ .that it would 1^ 
more incumbent where the . person was only a tnutee for 
another. This was Mr. Francis's case : he had been entrusted 
by the public, he saw the public wronged by Mr. Hastings, 
and he determined to do justice to his masters by bringing the 
delinqoent to an account for his malversation. The delinquent 
quarrelled with him, and they fought ; and for that reason, 
merely because a. private injury was superadded to public 
offences, the public were to lose the means of bringing to 
punishment the person who had violated the trust tb^ had 
rqtosed in him." 

Mr. Pitt having observed, " That the question, in his 
(^union, was a question of feeling, and not of argument ; and 
that he was disinclined to appoint, as a r^resentative of the 
House of Commons, the only member ^ho had, on a former 
oocasicHij been engaged in a personal contest with the accused," 
Mr. Burke ridiculed these all^tions with considerable force 
and effect. 

** Was it fit or becoming in the character of a legislator, on 
s great and important question, to say that his feelipgs were so 
mmii hurt, that he found himself compelled to abandon invea- 
tif^itian and Tghitumt, that he might not violate bis delicacr^ ? 
What was delicacy? It waa but a term to which no definite 
idea hod boon foaii^':]tMMIit best but a superadded flower to 
virtue; an orfMOMBftfrdK' '^or the prcsenceof which was 
alike indiifcr«)it nUftdHt *)elicacy and fueling mi^t 

be Very pro^^; ^^^^C "tetions arising from the 
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eKerttons of an <^ra singer, but they were an iuok to Am 
solemnity and magnitude of parliamentary deliberation.'' 

Mr.Frandsat length arose and obsen^ ^Thatbtihadat- 
tended the debate very much against his inclination^-aMMHid^ he 
tould not with any propriety have avoided iU li was inbombent 
on him to appear, and be ready to give answers to anydiiilg 
which, in the judgment ot die House, might have called for ex- 
planation. But he now found, that the olgectimi turned iqian 
no imputation agaiant las chavaoter, no suspicion upon hia 
conduct,- but metdy on a point of honour.'' 

Turning round to the'fiiends of the accused, he thsn apos- 
trophised them in a manner that extortfMl even their applanaa. 

^< Thirteen years are now elapsed," observed he, ^ since I 
first was connected in office with Mr. Hastings ; six of t ha n 
were wasted in India ill perpetual contest mth him. Sovctt 
years ago^ I left him ther^ in possession of absolute power. Jn 
all that time^ no dharges have been produced against mff. 
Surely, Sir, if accusaticm is evet to come, it is high dme it 
should appear. If now, or at any other period, 1 shoold be 
obliged to diange place with Mr. Hastings ; if hereafter it 
should be my lot to be accused, I shall assuredly never obfett 
to his being my prosteutor ; for though by remonng a power- 
ful, a wdl-infomied, and in the sense of the presait argument 
an inveterate accuser, I might provide for my safetjr, my 
honour would be lost. Let those gentlemen who are entrusted 
with the care of Mr. Hastings' honour, look to what they are 
doing I" 

Mr. Francis then entered into a review of his conduct in 
respect to Mr. Hastings, since his return to England. Seven 
years before^ whai he had been almost immediately called on 
to give evidaice before a committee of the House of Commons^ 
*< Could be, without treachery to the public, have refused any 
information in his power ? If not, the single question was, in 
what form did it become him to act? In the character of an 
evidence only ? Would that have been a part to which no 
einijty, no malice could have been imputed ? Would it have 
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been honourable in him to stand aloof and hide himself, while 
in fact he supplied the information, furnished the materials^ 
and prompted the prosecution? Was he thouj^ht to have 
acted' dishonourably, beciause hie declared himself the respon- 
sible accuser of Mr. Hastings, — because he avowed his prin- 
ciples, and hazarded'all idle consequences of obloquy, retaliation, 
and rev^^, which a public prosecutor must encounter, but 
which a secret and skulking accuser itiight easily avoid? 
' << I had originally advised on this subject with Sir William 
Draper ; my conduct has been more retoitly approved by 
Greneral Burgoyne; men who might be supposed no mean 
judges of a pointof < honour. But while I lament the conse^ 
quences of a vote, that shall exclude me from iahy share in the 
impeadhment of Mr. Hastings, I trust that no person will think 
it postiUe^ that I mean te solicit this House to alter its reso- 
lution. I owe every assistance to my friend Mr. Burke, in 
the task he has undertaken ; but'^ ezclttsively of that consider- 
ation, what can I deserve better, diah td be absolved without 
disgrace^ from any further concern m tUs toilsome, invidious, 
and most unthankful office ?" 

The friends of Mr. Hastings triumphed on the mvisron, al* 
though fairly beiM^h m die debate ; for the ayes in favour of 
Mr. Francis's admission were 62, and the noes 122 ! On 
this the name of Mr. Frederick Montague was substituted. 

It was now supposed — perhaps hoped, by some — that the 
great talents of Mr. Francis, added to his critical and minute 
information on all subjects connected with India, would be 
lost on the part of the prosecution. But it proved otherwise, 
as will be seen from the following document, whidi reflects so 
much hcmour on the good conduct and abilities of the subject 
of the present memoir ; nor ought it to be omitted here, 
that the late Lord Minto declared, that ailer perusing the 
records of the Company, he had there found inculcated the 
most wise and steady principles of government, an inflexible 
integrity, and a firm resistance to all corrupt principles on 
the part of Mr. Francis. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Committee of Managers of the Im- 
peachmenty to Philip Francis^ Esq. dated Committee TXoamp 

House of Commons* Dec* 18, 1787. 

•^ ■ * . • 

"Sir, 

" There is nothing in the orders of the house which pie^ 
vents us from resorting to your assbtance; and we shonld 
shew very little r^;ard to our honour, to our duty, or to the 
effectual execution of our trust, if we omitted any means that 
are left in our power to obtain the most beneficial use of it. 

" An exact local knowledge of the afiairs of Bengal is re- 
quisite in every step of our proceedings ; and it is necessary 
that our information should come from sources not only com- 
petent but unsuspected. We have perused, as our duty has 
often led us to do, with great attention, the records of the 
Company, during the time in which you executed the important 
office committed to you by Pariiament ; and our good opinion of 
you has grown in exact proportion to the minuteness and 
accuracy of our researches. We have found that as fiur as in 
you lay, you fully answered the ends of your arduous dde^ 
gation. An exact obedience to the authority placed over yon 
by the laws of your country, wise and steady principles ef 
government, an inflexible integrity in yourself, and a firm re- 
sistance to all corrupt practices in others, crowned by an 
uniform benevolent attention to the rights, properties, And 
welfare of the natives (the grand leading object in your ap- 
pointment) appear eminently throughout those records. Sndi 
a conduct, so tried, acknowledged, and recorded, demands our 
fullest confidence* 

** These, Sir, are the qualities, and this is the conduct on 
your part, on which we ground our wishes for your assistance. 
On what we are to ground our right to make any demand 
upon you, we are more at a loss to suggest. Our sole tides, 
we are sensible, are to be found in the public exigencies, and 
in your public spirit Permit us. Sir, to call for this further 
service in the name of the people of India, for whom your 
parental car^ has been sok long distinguished, and in support 
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of whose cause you have encountered so many. difficuUies, 
Texationsy and dangers. 

<< We have expressed sentiments in which we are unanimous^ 
and which, with pride and pleasure, we attest under ail our 
signatures, entreating you to favour us as frequently as you 
can, with your assistance in the committee ; and you shall have 
due notice of the days on which your advice and instructions 
may be more particularly necessary. We have the honour to 
be, 

"With the most perfect respect, Sir, 
^^ Your most faithful and obliged humble servants, 

" Edmund Buhke, Chairman. 
Charles James Fox, Maitland, 
R. B. Sheridan, Dudley Long, 

Thomas Pelham, John Burgoyne, 
W. Windham, Geo. Aug. North, 

Gilbert Elliot^ St. Andrew St. John, 

Charles Grey, Richard Fitzpatrick, 

William Adam, Roger Wilbraham, 

John Anstruther, John Courtenay, 
M. A. Taylor, James Erskine.'' 

As there was neither rule, nor precedent, nor regulation of 
Parliament, to prevent such auxiliary succbur, Mr. Francis 
instantly attended the committee, and gave his aid and assist- 
ance on every occasion. Tlie fate of this prosecution carried 
on by the ablest men in England is well known. Notwith- 
standing the sanguine temperament, the wrongs, and the injus- 
tice experienced on the part of Mr. Francis, his conduct was 
firm, indeed, but mild and manly. On the other hand, the 
proceedings of Mr. Burke were violent, and his language bitter 
and vituperative in the extreme ! The original prosecution was 
at first, both popular and just ; but an impeachment of seven 
years duration, during which a large portion of the ori- 
ginal judges were either removed by death or disabili^, while 
many new ones, iitterly unacquainted with the proceedings^ had 
been introduced into the House of Lords, scfemed 
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every principle of criminal justice. In addition to all tfaeae 
considerations, there are certain circumstances of a delicate 
nature^ connected with the secret history of this ooantry, that 
concurred in the escape of the Governor-General ; . and let it 
also be recollected, that notwithstanding his great and acknow- 
ledged abilities, he: was never afterwards employed or tmstedy: 
or consulted,' by. that or any subsequent administradon. True 
it is, that'to^rds the conclusion of his life, he was admitted 
an honorary member of the Privy Council. Yet this must bel 
considered merely as a personal favour, as the votes of the 
House of Commons for his impeachment, on the score of 
cruelty, rapacity, and injustice, have never to this day been 
rescinded. 

Meanwhile Mr. Francis continued to act an important part 
in all the debates of the House. He supported Mr. Fox, who 
finally triumphed rQspecting the subject of the Westminster 
election.; He'pppos^ both the &cts and conclusions annually 
stated by, Mr. Xhindas, afterwards Lord Melville, on opening 
the India ;bu^get; he deprecated the delusive idea then hdd 
out of an excess of revenue, and ridiculed the project of lessen- 
ing the debts and burdens of Great Britain, by means of the 
super-abundant wealth of Asia ! Such a wild project no longer 
finds supporters, even now, when our territories and popu- 
lation have obtained such a sudden increase, and wc have be- 
come the sole preponderant power in Asia. 

The conduct of the House of Commons during the war 
with America, superadded to many gross and unqualified in- 
stancies of ;abuse, induced many persons of consideration, both 
in and out of Parliament, to call aloud for a reform. . Mr. 
Pitt had been one of the first to patronise this tncfasure,' whtdi 
proved the ladder, indeed, that mounted him to power- and 
consequence, and enabled that great orator' to display those 
singukr and commanding talents which for a time attra^ed 
the applause and attention of his countrymen. 

Mr, Francis wasi not inattentive to this great and important 
sul^eet On the contrary, he took the lead, in recommending 
measures likely to obtain the object in question. It was he 



who founded the cdiebrated SKHuety^ called ^ the Friends of 
the People,'' and asdociated Mr. Fox, Mr. Ti^rpeyi Lord 
then Mr. Grey, &C9 &c.y. in hi« labours. On this subject, he 
published a pamphlet» and drculated it for the iiinp^tion of 
the friends of thftt causey which we may notice hereafter, as an 
interleaved copy now lies before us. 'Such proceedings as 
these could not fiul to call for the animadversions of his quonr 
dam Jriendf Mr. Burke, who was about this period, rewarded 
for his zeal) with reversionary and other grants, equal to 
35,000/. of the public mcHiey ; while the royal &vour designated 
a peerage in addition to his pension. The following docu- 
ments, including both the charge and the Refutation, ought 
assuredly to find a place here. 

Copy of a Letter Jrom Philip Frands^ Esq. 

« St. Jameis Square^ Feb. 20, 1797. 

'^ In the 71st page of a printed letter frcnn Mr. Burke to 
the Duke of Portland, without a date^ I find the following 
assertions : 

*< ^ Some of these gentlemen, who have attacked the House 
of Commons, lean to a representation of the people .by. tb^ 
head; that is, to individual representation. None of them^ 
that I recollect^ except Mr. Fox, directly rejected it. It is 
remarkable, however, that he only rejected it by simply 
declaring an opinion : he let all the arguments go against his 
<^inion. ifi2 the proceedings and argumento of his reforming 
firiends lead to individual repres^itation^ afad;to nothing dse. 
It deserves to be attentively observed, that this individual rer 
presentation is the onbf plan of their reform which hais been 
explicitly proposed.' 

^ And in page 81, I am named as one of a phalanx^ to 
whom not only these views, proceedings, arguments, and plans 
of parliamentary reform are imputed, but who had thought 
proper to treat Am as a deserter, ns if he had sworn to Kve Md 
die -lit 08f^ French principles. I believe I shall sufficiently 
dear, myself fit»n these imputations by declaring as I do : — 
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j^ l8t, That having been a member of the society of tbe 
Frioids of the People, and having had a share in ih^ oondacl 
of their proceedings, I know not of any act, order, resoluticMi^ 
IN*opo6ition, motion, or proceeding of any kind, in tbat 80r 
dety, in favour of individual or universal represoitation. 

^< 2d, That I am morally certain, that, if any motion to that 
effect had been proposed, it would have been rejected by a 
very, great majority of the whole society. 

^< 3d, That, if it had been possible for such a motion to 
prevail, I would have quitted the society, and opposed their 
proceedings. 

^4th, That in &ct a very different principle of refimn^ 
and incompatible with that imputed to us, viz. by extendnig 
the right of voting to all householders paying parochial taxes^ 
and stopping there^ was unanimously adopted by the society on 
the 9th of April, 1794. 

^* 5th, That on the 30th May, 179^9 the society unanunonsly 
approved of a plan formed by me on this principle, and 
rec6mmended it to the consideration of the public ; and that 
this plan was published in all the newspapers. 

'* 6th, That I have^ on all occasions, resisted and repro- 
bated to the utmost of my power the idea of individual or 
universal representation, particularly at a meeting of the so^ 
dety on the 8th of March, 1794, at which I expressly treated 
it as a dangerous chhnera^ set up on purpose to delude the lower 
classes of the people. 

^ In the House of Commons, on the 23d of January, 17959 
the following words make part of my answer to the Attorney- 
C^neral : — 

^^ * With respect to universal representation, and all the 
dangers and all the reproaches attached to it, I must say,' that 
I think the learned gentleman ought to be careful to distin- 
guish those who profess to have such a scheme in contem- 
plation, and others who reject it with a disapprobation as full 
and entire, though not perhaps with such extravagant horror 
as he does. He ought to have known that the idea of uni* 
vcrsal representation was never aicouraged or countenanced 
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by any act or declaration whatever of our asMciation. If he ' 
kmom§ any thing to the contrary^ I call upon him now^^— « I 
diallenge him to point it oat. Of me in particular, he must 
have known, and, in candour, he ought to have acknowledged^ 
that it ia not possible for any man - to go further than I have 
done, to reject, to resist, and to explode every project of that 
nature^ and every principle and ar^ment set up to support it;, 
a project, however, so chimerical, and so utterly impracticably 
that it is superfluous to load it with charges of danger and 
malignity. But, let the doctrine I allude to be ever so mis- 
chievous, is it in fact, is it in truth, the real object of all the 
apprehensions and terrors which are said to be excited by it? 
— I do not believe it ; I do not believe that the enemies of 
reform are so much terrified by it as they pretend to be* 
They know, as well as I do, that it is nothing but a visioa 
which can never be realised. No, Sir ; whatever they may 
pretend, this is not the true ground of their uneasiness. It is 
tlie reasonable, the moderate, the practicable plan which 
really fills them with terror and anxiety. That, perhaps^ 
might be accomplished ; the other never can, nor, if it were 
even to obtain for ^' moment, could it possibly subsist ; and I 
am convinced, that, if it were possible to drive those persons 
to an option, they would prefer the worst to the best ; because 
they would foresee that the mischiefs inevitable in the exe- 
cudon of such a scheme, or even in the attempt, would de- 
termine every reasonable man in the country to revert and 
submit to the present system ; that is, to sufier the constitution 
to languish and dissolve in its corruption, or gradually tp 
perish by decay, rather than to encounter the direct and posi- 
tive dangers of a change so violent and extreme, to which 
their minds would naturally unite the certainty of instant 
destruction.' 

** In my specdi on the slave trade, on the 1 1th of April, 
1 79^ there is the following passage : — 

*^ < In the lowest dtuations of life the people know as welf 
as we do, that wherever personal industry is encouraged, and 
property protected, there must be inequalities of possession 

YQU IV. o ' 
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and consequently distinction of ranks. Then come the forvt 
ttid tbe onkr, by which the substance is at oooe difiaed and 
preserved. Distribution and limitation prevent ooiiAisioay and 
government by orders is the natural result of properly pro- 
tected by freedom. Take care that you adhere to it. Where 
tbe few possess all, and the multitude have nothings there is no 
government by orders. Every thing is in extremity^ and 
nothing in gradation.' 

<< Whether these are French principles or not, 1 imtlMr 
know nor care. I assert that they are inine. 

" Phiup FRANCia." 

On the great question of war with France, in 1791^^ 
Mr. Francis joined and acted in unison with his fiiendt Mr* 
Fox. He contended with him, as to the injustice and im- 
policy of their country's interposing in continental disputasy 
more especially when in opposition to a nation, that wished to 
throw off its chains, and become free^ as England hersdf had 
done by the revolution of 1688. Accordingly, when, aa a 
first step towards hostilities, a motion was made for the aog- 
mentation of the navy, he explained his opinions in parlia- 
ment, and did all in his power to impress both the House of 
Commons and the nation, with the propriety of efiR^cting a 
change in the administration. He enquired, ^^ whether it 
was to the fault or ttie misfortune of ministers, that the present 
situation of the country was to be attributed ? they owed it 
to their own character, to the House, and to the country, to 
show, we were not brought into our present perilous crisis, by 
any fault on their part. At a moment like this, when we 
were called on to struggle even for our existence as a nation, 
it was a lamentable consideration, that the whole ability of 
the country was excluded from the government." 

At tbe dissolution of. that parliament, Mr. Francis was un- 
able to obtain a seat. At the general election, in 1796, he 
stood for Tewkesbury, in conjunction with his iriend Mr. 
Mopre^ now member of parliament for Coventry, and they 
j^ntfy endeavoured on this occasion to establish the franchises 
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of the fveeaien and freeholders ; but their two opponents, 
mbo adfoeated tbe eKdutive rij^its of the housekeepers, were 
seated bjr the retuming-officer, who considered this as a 
scat and lot borough. Oq this they presented a petition ; but 
the decision of a committee was adverse to their claims* In 
ccmseqaence of this event, Mr. Franck remained during a long 
period of about six years out of parliament. In 1802, how- 
ever, he again resumed his place in the house. On this occar 
sion he was nominated for Appleby, and sat for that place 
during several subsequent parliaments, without opposition and 
without expense. 

The affairs of India, as usual, fttili continued to engage his 
attention, and occupy his researches. He lost no opportu* 
nity to remind the House of Commons and the nation, that 
our frequent wars in Asia were equally impolitic and unjust^ 
and that even our conquests tended to precipitate our ruin. 
In 1 804, he commenced an elaborate speech with reading the 
following clause of an act of parliament : '^ Whereas to pur« 
sue the schemes of conquest and extension of dominion ta 
India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, a&d 
policy of diis nation, &c." 

<< Since this prohibitory act passed in 1784," says he,^ ^ I 
appeal to the House whether we have heard of any thing from 
India but war and conquest^ many victories and great acqui- 
sitions, with only now and then a ^rt interval of repose, to 
take breath and begin again. There is another ground of 
presumption against the necessity and justice of these wars^ 
which seems to me as strong and conclusive as any presumption 
can be before the contrary is proved ; I mean, Sir, that almost 
all these wars are supposed to originate in acts of provocation 
and a^^ession committed by the weak against the strong. 

** The strength of any single Indian state at any time, and 
now I beUeve of all of them put together, is not to be com* 
pared to Ae^military power and resources of the English. 

^^ I'd0 not say that these nations have no means of defeniM^ 
or that the Mabrattas, for example can do ub no miflcbkf ; 
but that considering the great dis(ian^ of force, it rsqi^ttw 
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very clear evidence to make it credible, that vifheteBm» the 
position of the British power in India is always, if. pw|^l^ io 
preserve the peace, and to be satisfied with what we 
this excellent disposition is never suffered to previdli because 
che Indian princes are so restless and unruly, that we cannot^ 
in common justice to ourselves, refrain from invading th^n. 
The fable says — the fierce, rebellious lamb would never sufBur 
the mild, gentle, moderate wolf to be quiet : tf it was not yott^ 
•it >was your father, 

*' These propositions may be true, but they require some 
proof; and, when the proof is produced, I shall desire it 
always to be observed and remembered, that the evidence 
M-iiich comes before us is ex parte. We hear little or nothing 
of what the opposite^ and possibly the injured party, have to 
say for themselves. 

*' Ever since I have known any thing of Indian affiurs, I 
have found, that the prevailing disease of our government there 
has been a rage for making war. The strong, though ineffec- 
tual remedies which have from time to time been applied to 
this disorder, are a sufficient proof of its existence* That in- 
dividuals may find their account in the conduct of such wars, 
I do not mean to dispute ; but I deny that they are or can be 
for the benefit of the India Company, or the nation, parti- 
cularly in the present circumstances of the Company's affiurs. 
In these circumstances, and in actual possession of half the 
peninsula, you engage in a new war with the Mahrattas, the 
success of which can give you nothing but an addition of ter- 
ritory, which you cannot keep without an intolerable increase 
of your military establishment, and a perpetual drain of all 
your resources, of men as well as money, and which you 
ought not to keep if you could. Whether the Mahrattas have 
united in defence of their country, or to carry the war into 
the heart of our best provinces, as they have done in former 
' times, or with what loss or expense our success against them 
may have been purchased, are questions on which we are 
utterly in the dark. By public report akme we are infixinad^ 
Aat war of great extent at least, and liable to many import- 
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ant ooDieqiienccity is now .c&Yryiiig on in India, and that iio 
infimnatton of it has been communicated to parliament" 

A few days after this (May 8, 1 804) he opposed the pro- 
position ^ that the thanks of the House be given to the Mar-' 
quis Wellesley, and to the officers and soldiers concern^ 
in achieving our late successes in India, &C.'' on the principle, 
diat the terms were so worded, as to include an approbation 
of the causes of the war. 

«« The Noble Lord (Castlereagh)," said he, << talks with 
triumph and exultation of the rapid progress of our arms, and 
the immense acquisitions of territory we have made in the 
Ghizzerat, and elsewhere. He forgets that the positive law 
of this country, founded on the best-considered principles oS 
policy and justice^ and confirmed by the advice of every man 
in this country whose authority deserves to be r^arded, for« 
bids any further acquisition of territory in India. Prima fade^ 
a British governor, who makes war for the acquisition of ter^ 
ritory, offends against the law, and is bound to justify himsdf 
on the case before he can be acquitted. 

<* On the whole^ Sir, it is my opinion that this motion of 
thanks to I/nrd Wellesley ought to be deferre^. I have no 
personal olgect to obtain, or even a wish to gratify, in die 
part I have taken on this subject, unless it is to preserve the 
consistency of my own character, and to adhere to the prin- 
ciples with which I set out in the government of India, and 
firom which I never have departed. 

^ Thanks giv^i without knowledge or ddiberation do no 
honour to those who give, or to those who receive them. They 
have no root, and cannot live. Let the evidence come before 
Ui. Let the Noble Lord's conduct be examined, and then if 
it should vppeBX that the war in which India is involved was 
not voluntary on his part; that it was founded in justice and 
necessity; I shall be as ready as any man to join in the thanks 
proposed by this motion. The thanks of the House of Com- 
iBons, fiMmded on due examination, and including all the 
ocmiideraticiiB that belong to the question, will then pro*- 
with dignity. Their impression will be deep, and their 
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effect lasting. I therefore thiiiK^tth^ the xttotioBrtM^ ti^ 
be postponed." rrM^V' 

On tbe 2l8t of January, 1805» lifr.FranKis nmred for an 
enquiry into tbe origin of the war with Jetswunt Bao Holcar 7 
and on Friday, April 5th o^* the same year, he gave the kH" 
lowing detail relative to our Asiatic possessions. 

^< The origin of our connection with India, and tbe fixindi^ 
tion of our establishment there, was commerciaL Appearing 
in the character of merchants, and for many years assuming no 
ether, we were received by the native princes, not only with lios^ 
pitality and protection, but with extraordinary fevour and en- 
conragement ; and certainly, as fiur as the commercial intc rai to 
of their subjects or their own were concerned, they acted wisdy. 

<* In the natural course of things, it is not possiUe to opev 
a trade of any kind between India and Europe, without 
making it a channel of profit and an influx of wealth to India. 
Comparatively speaking, India, and especially Bengal, tdla 
every thing to foreign nations, and buys very little. In thw 
intercourse with Europe, the native princes saw and undecw 
•tood their immediate advantage. Their commercial eye was 
open; but their political eye was shut. They saw that die 
balance of foreign trade was immensely in their &voar; bat 
they did not foresee the fatal consequence of granting to fisreigD 
merchants a stationary establishment in their country. 

<' The conduct of another Eastern nation, in sirnOar or* 
cumstances, exhibits an example of sounder policy. The 
Chinese will never suffer us to have a footing in China. On 
this subject, their own institutions are wise^ and they know' 
how we have acted in India. From factories to fortifications; 
from fortifications to garrisons ; from garrisons to armies, and 
from armies to conquest; the gradations were natural, and 
the result inevitable. For my present purpose, it is not 
material to lo<dc back to our transactions in India be&Mre the- 
year 1 765. 

'* Up to that period, our affairs were in a state of pro*- 
gression, without a solid security, and exposed to many 
hazarde. The grant of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, and 
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QrixM, obteuied \mf Lord Clive^ gave us a povcrfiil estaWsft^-^ 
ment, and in eflRect a sovercagnty in Indiay under the name or 
shadow of a country government* 

^ From foreign morchants we suddenly became a great ter- 
ritorial and political power : from adventurers, who had every 
thing to win, we became possessors, who had every thing va- 
luable to lose. No wise man continues the game, by wfaidi' 
his fortune is once made. Accordingly we changed, or pio- 
fessed to change^ our maxims with our situation. The 
fundamental' principle immediately recommended by all the 
authorities abroad, and acknowledged and adopted by all the 
powers at home, was limitation of dominion. The same great 
man, to whom we owe the. acquisition, and who laid die 
foundation of our dominion, bequeathed to us the wisesi 
counsels for preserving it. His words are *, * My resohition 
and my hopes will always be to confine our conquest and our 
possesions to Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. To go further is^ 
in my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and 
absurd that no governor and couneil in their senses can ever 
adopt it, unless the whole sjrstem of the Company's interest be 
first entirely new-modelled.' On this principle, when the 
dominions of Suja ul Dowla, when the whole country of Oude 
was at his disposal, he restored it to that prince. To die 
same efect, there is another authority, particularly weighty in 
the scale with any argument of mine, I mean that of Mr. 
Hastings, whose name assuredly I should never have men- 
tioned, if I had not an opportunity of doing it with appro*- 
badon, as weD as with advantage to my opinion. No worcb 
can be stronger than those in which he gives his own. In a 
letter addressed to the Court of Directors, the President and 
Council of Fort William say, * The security and tranquillity 
of these provinces shall be the ultimate end of all our nego- 
ciations ; and you may trust, that we are too well aware of tfie 
ruinous tendency of aH schemes of conquest, ever to adopi 
them, or ever to depart from the absolute line of self-defencr, 

• S«JH. 30, 1765. 
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unless impelled to it by the most obvious necessi^f <fliid 
diate ex^ency of the circumstances. 

Signed} . • » 

< Wabrxk ILuniNGa Air» Couvciu' 

*< These were the principles most solemnly declared and 
established by the court of directors, in concert with his 
Majesty's ministers, at that time, for the future government of 
India. In their instructions to the governor-general and 
c6uncil appointed by Parliament, their first injunction uio 
Jlx our attention to the preservation of peace ikromghout India^ 
and to the security of the Compamfs possessions* Their letters 
are filled with maxims and orders to the same efiect.'' 

On the 10th of March, 1806, when the House was oigaged 
in a discussion relative to the conduct of the Marquis Wei- 
lesley, Mr. Francis, after a few words on that subject, in rqply 
to some marked compliments from one of the directors *, so- 
lickied the attention of the House for a few words, in respect 
to, himself, and the rather, as they would probably be the last 
he should ever address to them on that subject. 

*^ He had passed six years," he said, <^ in perpetual misery 
and contest, in Bengal, at the hazard of his life, for which he 
afq>ealed to the chairman of the court of directors : then a 
wretched voyage of ten months, and two and twenty years of 
labour in the same course, unsupported, and alone. 

<< By endeavouring through all that portion of his life to 
maintain right against wrong, he had sacrificed his repose, and 
forfeited all hopes of reward or personal advantage ; but now 
he had taken his resolutions, and would do so no more. He 
would never more take an active part, much less a lead, in 
any discussion of Indian questions. 

^ When he made a motion, which had been alluded to, last 
year, it was not to impeach Lord Wellesley, but to arm Lord * 
Comwallis with the authority of Parliament, and to satisfy the 
princes of India, that this nobleman acted not merely on his 
own sentiments, but on the permanent principles of the British 

• Mr. HuddleMbB. 
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lq[itlaliiie« That BMticm wm set sode^ and he wotiU iiev«r 
renew it 

. ^ With rqprd to pemnal pfooeedings flgainflt any miui, be 
was lea olf e d to take no part in them. Tlie impeachment of 
Mr. Hastings liad cured him erf* that folly. It was htf in ftct» 
who liad been tried* and Mr. Hastings acquitted. 

^* He had reason enough to fed a spirit of prgudioe, if not 
of animosity^ against Lord Melville, from the perpetual con« 
tradicdon he had maintained against him ; yet in all the pro- 
ceedings relative to that noble lord, he had never uttered one 
word; nor would he now concern himself in any prosecution 
against Lord WeUesley. His spirits were exhausted, and his 
mind was subdued by a long^ unthankful, and most invidious 
application to one pursuit, in which he had never been able to 
do any good. 

** He was not, nor would be^ standing counsel for the nation, 
or for the Company, on the subject of India. There was one 
view only, in which he should attend to future proceedings in 
parliament on Indian questions, because he would not rdin- 
quish the duties of his station while he held a seat in pariia- 
ment ; he would watch and take care, if he could, to protect 
the finances of Britain from being ruined by those of India. 
. ^* I have passed," added he^ '^ almost thirty years in endea- 
vouring to defend the India Company's property from ruin, 
and to support their lawful authority ; I have laboured to pre* 
serve the peace of Asia, and to protect the natives from op- 
pression. The only duty now left me, is to defend England 
against India." 

In respect to the conduct of Mr. Francis with regard to the 
affiurs of Asia, and still more with reference to the war with 
France, a considerable difference of opinion may exist; but as 
to hb great and singular merits on another occasion, there 
can be no one dissentient voice. Mr. Francis was not opulent t 
he inherited buc a very trifling, if any, patrimonial fortune ; 
his aoquisiti(ms in India had been considerably reduced by his 
expenses in England ; he had not enriched himself by mar- 
riage, nor had he received one shilling of the public money for 
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mngryfiiM. With;a AsMfy to be provided for» be.iiiredlSw: 
a gentleman, and had to maintain an establishment in 8L 
Jamai'ir Squaxe, mih a ooontry house in die connljr of Sotity. 
Sock was his prectse situaticm when the new and great qBestion 
of African slavery engsged the attention of the nsiSQa. At 
this period, when, to a man getting old and inBrn^ eOaeoiCO. 
became desirable and indeed almost necessary^ Mr. iVands 
was placed in a most disagreeable dilemma. A TriatiFe^ 
possessing considerable plantations in the West Tnrlinii^ iiImimiI 
at die new and urgent claims now made on the score of hn«- 
maoity^ held out a temptation, that to other men and od^r 
characters, wonld have proved irresistible. On one hand, ha 
bdield all the allnrements of great wealth ; on the odiery hm 
was to contemplate its privations, both in respect to him and 
his descendants. He did not hesitate, however, ior a single 
ihoment, as to the conduct fit for him to pursue^ as wll be 
seen from his sentiments, when Mr. Wilberforce farai^t in m 
bill ^ to prevent the further importation of slaves into tka 
British colonies in the West Indies." Here follows the snl^ 
stance of his speech on that occasi^m, as given in the d^Nitsa 
in parliament, commencing with his attadc on the premier, oa 
account of the slow pi^ogress made by him, m putting an end 
to the ne&rious traffic in human creatures. On this occasion, 
(April 11, 1796) he made a motion for leave to bring in s 
bill to meliorate the situation of the slaves in die West Ift* 
dies. After reminding the House of the pledge that had 
been given, and the faith that had been violated, he turned 
round to the Treasury Bench, and spoke as follows : -^ 

^ There is one person * left. Sir, whose support, if I really 
had it, would undoubtedly be of more use than all d)e rest ; 
but whose support I disdain to solicit. 

^< I will not, for any purpose of this world, much less for 
any interest of my own, descend from the indqiendenoe of ray 
character, or from the station attached to the duty of this day, 
to submit myself to 'a capricious, mean, , injurious enmity, n^ 

• Mr. PHt. 
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tbQ kM bitter baora^ utterly gKxoldleMy not the leas peraet 
¥€0i^ because utterly unprovokBd* 

** Neither is it necessary. I have a surer course to tab» 
widi the right hMourable persoD I alkufe to. if I an 'dot 
grossly kiiatakea in my opinion of his character, I have % 
powerful reaooroe in the judicious quality of his calculatii^ 
mind. I am not alluding now to the general purity of his 
morals, or to his ancerity in particular. Without disput** 
ing his virtues, I hold it to be fortunate that I am not driven 
to rely on them. I depend iupon his support,, because I thiidc 
I can put an honoiuubie fiarce upon his mind. I know the 
acruples and thd prudence with whidi he weighs and balanoes 
the specific value of profit against praise. Whatever you may 
think of hhn, he is not a man to be driven, even by a favourite 
passion, to sacrifice a great portion of reputaticni for an in** 
considerable advantage, and still less for a gratuitous indul- 
gence of temper. I am safe^ then, when I say, that my present 
intention is neither to solicit nor to (^nd, but to provoke 
him, (Hear J i&^ar/)*— yes. Sir, not to oifend, but to provoke; 
Provocation is not o£ necessity ofience. To inflame is not to 
irritate. They know nothing of the language who think diat 
these words represent the same idea. 

'< I tell him firankly that the last decision of the House has 
lefi; a shade, I will not call it a stain, upon his Deputation. la 
he not yet satiated with the possession of power and emolo-' 
ment ? Is he not weary of the drudgery of office^ compared to 
which the mere labour of a negro is in my mind a service to 
b^ endured ? And does he think it possible that the country ; 
that any rational bang should give credit to a proposition so 
extravagant and so monstrous, that the all-powerful Minister 
of the Crown, with all his doquence, and widi all his infliH 
ence^ and with the accession of diirty voices fixun this side oT 
the. houses shoold not have been able to engage more thaai« 
seventy votes on a favourite question of his own, if, in earnest 
and bond Jtde^ he had desired to carry it? Is there nothing" 
in his mind to elevate him for a mdment above the level of 
his station ? Does he never look forward to a time when the 
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BierHsofhiicbinictfriirillbecanTasiedbypottarly? Andb 
it pcMiible fin* him to endure the thought of patring far 

{Mt. Seeeetmry Dundas here roee to call the honoorable 
gentleman to order. He spoke of his right honoorabk friend 
es a member of parliament only; and it was the estaUidied 
nde of the House, to presmne that no member ever ddi?efiad 
opinions or expressed sentiments in which he was not in 
earnest That to assert or insinuate the contrary was onpaiw 
liamaitary, and a high breach of order.] 

Mr. Francis. '* I submit to correction, though I really do> 
not think that I said any thing to deserve it Certainly what I 
meant was, not to express a suspicion of my own concsming* 
the right honourable gentleman's sincerity, but to incBcate ti> 
him the impression which the fiict, as it stood, seemed likely ti> 
make on the general judgment of mankind at present and here* 
after. I have no time now to debate a point of order; nor is 
it necessary. The full idea which I meant to give may be con- 
vqred in another form. Instead of a comment, allow me Co 
tell you a short story from good authority ; but in^ether it be 
true or hot is immaterial; it will serve to iUustrate an obscure 
subject, without the risk of giving oflence. A member of 
this honourable House was asked, how he voted on the last 
question of abolition? <Sir, I voted with my friend the 
minister.' < How so ? I thought you had divided against the 
bilL < Very true ; I certainly divided against the bill, but I 
voted with my friend the minister.' 

^ At the moment when the secretary of state called me to 
order, I was going to make an acknowledgment in favour of 
the right honourable gentleman, and to pay him, what I never 
refuse even to hostile merit, an honest tribute of applause. 

^ What judgment I possess is a good deal governed by im- 
pression. I cannot calculate the value, while I feel the effect 
I have not forgotten that illustrious night*, when all the powers 
of his eloquence were summoned to the service, and exerted in 
the defence of justice and humanity , when he took the House, 

• Mondtj, 3d April, 1799. 
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at a late hour, exhausted with watching and wearied with 
debate; when worn-out attention revived at his voice; when 
he carried conviction to our hearts ; when reason in his hand 
seemed to have no office but to excite the best of passions in 
our breasts: then, Sir, was the dme, if he had nothing to con- 
uder but his own glory, — then was the moment for him to 
have chosen to retire from parliament, perhaps from die world* 
He had arrived at the pinnacle of parliamentary hcmour, and 
at the summit of his fame; and there he should have quitted 
the scene. From that moment and from that stadon, in ny 
judgment, he has done nothing but descend/* 

Mf. Francis then proceeded to state^ that the slaves in our 
colonies were under no law but that of arbitrary will ; that 
they know of no government but that of the whip; that they 
have no effective protection in laws or in magistrates, against 
personal cruelty on the part of their owners and overseers; 
that there is no bond of marriage among them; and finally, 
that in this state they neither have, nor can have, nor in fact is 
it intended that they should have, any idea of morals or 
religion* 

He then opened his plan, which was intended to do away 
those grievances, and proposed : 

1. That marriage should be encouraged. > 

2. That the evidence of nq;roes in certain cases should be 
admitted. 

3. That the hours of labour should be limited, with a refer* 
ence to age and sex. 

4. That no negro should be removed from the spot to which 
he has been accustomed, without his consent ; and no husband 
be separated from his wife^ or children from their parents, on 
any pretence whatsoever. 

5. That every negro should have the privil^e of q)plying 
hi%ptcHUmn^ or the petty profits arising fit>m his own industry, 
to the recovery of his freedom. 

6. That &thers and mothers, who have brought up a certain 
number of children, should be rewarded with t>reraium9, and 
the mothers exempted from labour. 
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7. That thete should be a conservator of the nqpcoea Jo ererjr 
kkiid, with an advocate and attorney to act for tha% appoallei. 
bj the king, dependent soldy on the cnywn, and no wmy 
interested in the property and produce of die pbaaitadoii% for 
the purpose of receiving ooinplaint% to proaecule^ and to 
punish. 

<* As it is still permitted," adds hey ^ to be the will of par- 
liament, that this infernal trade should continue, let- m 
endeavour to mitigate, if we can, the horrors that befaog to it. 
There ought to be comnussioners stationed at the princqML 
places of traffic on the coast of Africa, with salaries suflfaant to 
engage men of character to accept the office^ and with l^gal 
powers to examine the accommodation in the ships ; to snpeite* 
tend and regulate the purchase of n^oes ; to act as nuigistnite 
of the market; to prevent or put a stop to treadierous or 
fraudulent transactions ; to see that iniquity and n^uitice are 
at least conducted fieiirly, on their own pretended prindple^ 
and without unnecessary aggravations. Surely the substanee 
of this traffic is enough of itself to satisfy the most savage or 
brutal mind. Above all things, it should be the care and duty 
of such commissioners to prevent the separation of families ; not 
to suffer the wife to be divided from her husband, the sister from 
the brother, the infant from its mother. The sales in the islands 
should be governed by the same rules. A multitude of other 
duties and offices, with which the commissioners should be 
charged, will occur upon reflection. 

<< That a case should exist, with the consent of an enlight- 
ened gov^nment, in which such an institution diould be 
wanted, is shameful, is intolerable. I am sure it is an oppro- 
brium to the name of England. In thie treatment of the 
negroes in our islands, of all its evils the most grievous and 
afflicting remains to be considered. As long as it exists, I 
know that general institutions, laws, and magistrates, will avail 
but little in their defence. 

. ^< The arbitrary power of the whip, committed to men with- 
out feeling, to be exercised in anger, and unchecked even by 
the interest of an owner in the well-being of the obged, is not 

6 
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IB its nature capable of regulaticm, or subject to contronl. To 
limik the aoaiber of slaripes, to interpose betireen the mjied 
helpless wretdb ->«-a pregnant woman perhaps — and the up* 
lifted band of tbe driver, would be an unjust invasion of 
necessary authority, and possibly in its consequences miglit 
hazard the crop. For a mischief of this kind there is no pax^ 
tial remedy. 

^ In the j^ce of a despotic power of punidmient, entmsted 
to a single person, I would substitute a form of trial, not less 
effisctual to insure the reasonable demand on labour, md 
equally safe to the only interests which the planters seem to 
think of. I would give jurisdiction to the negroes in every 
plantation over one another* The whole gang of nude adults 
should constitute the pannei, out of whidi a kind of jury sbooid 
be formed by lot, or by selection; with a right of challenge^ on 
one side to the offender, aiid*on the other to the master, or to 
his representative, who should superintend and regulate the 
proceedings, and mitigate or remit the sentence if he thou^t 
proper. 

^ Gentlemen who are fond of justice may apprehend, per- 
haps, that a black tribunal would rarely, if ever, inflict 
sufficient punidhment on a negro. I, for my part, am confi- 
dent, that as soon as they understood their dffice^ and were 
sensible of the trust reposed in them, they would rather lean 
to severity, and that the overseer would often find himself 
oUiged to restrun it. On this principle, the discipline of our 
armies in India is effectually maintained. An honourable 
gentleman near me can give you better informatioH oii this 
subject. But I know enoi^ of it to be able to assure y<NH 
that no sepoy can be punished but by the sentence of a court- 
martial composed of native officers) who have all been taken 
fVom the ranks, and with an European officer to act as judge- 
advocttte ; and that I never heard the justice of their proceed- 
ings disputed. As long as th^ are tolerably well treated, they 
are at^ched to their officers, and will follow them as for as •the 
bsitLBritisk troops.;'. 
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At length, wearied out, and indeed exhausted, by aAiiitlBM; 
oppoiition, Mr« Francis determined to rdinquisk.hb teat ia.- 
parliament This was accordingly consented to; and if we- 
are not greatly misinformed, ejBected in a manner exceedingly 
honourable to himself, and a great political friend with whom 
he had been long connected ; for he was complimented w^ith. 
the nomination of his successor, . ., 

On the accession of Mr. Fox to power, some thoug^t.^i'^cre 
entertained of sending Mr. Francis to India as Oo?enior>«; 
Goieral; and he once observed to the writer of this artiGlB^> 
<< That he wished to have concluded his careo: in that remote 
part of the ^obe, where he received his first disgrace !** 

As this appointment never took place^ something seemed 
due to such a man; and accordingly, at the recommendation 
of Lord Grenrille, he was invested widi the insignia of the 
Bath, October 29, 1806. Sir Philip now possessed amjde. 
Idsure^ and he accordingly occi^>ied his time in literary pur-, 
suits. On June 22, 1817, he very unexpectedly appeared at a 
meeting of the freeholders of the county of Middlesex, and- 
moved a petition to the House of Commons against the act 
for the suspension of the habeas carpus^ of which here follows a. 
copy, as we have every reason to believe, drawn up by, or at : 
least corrected with his own hand : 

" Gentlemen, 

<< I never had a turn or a relish for long speeches, and now- 
the little habit I had of speaking in public is lost by disuse. * 
Besides my natural aversion to prolixity, the time and the 
occasion call for energy and resolution much more than for 
debate. It is to be regretted that this county, which, including 
the wealth and population of the capital^ is at the head of the 
coontiy, has not had an opportunity of meeting sooner, and 
taking the lead on the business crf'this day, and giring the ear-; 
liest example to die rest of the three United Kingdoms, of the. 
comrie that ought to be pursued in this great emergency. 
Still, I hope, your proceedings will not appear too late to ba. 
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iisefuL Wherever your sentiments can be known, I am sure 
they will make H general and deep impression. This is not a 
question t>f precedence. It is, and ought to be, a subject of 
emulation ; not who shall go first, or who shall go second, but- 
how we shallall unite ^ith the greatest vigour and effect in .the 
common cause of the community. The case concerns every 
man in the kingdom, from the highest in station to the lowest 
in misery, from the first county to the poorest village, firom the 
palace to the cottage. Once renew the power which has been 
given and still exists, then ask yourselves what security has the 
first or the last man in the kingdom, that he shall be able to 
escape from its grasp ? I know of none, unless you think that 
exorbitant power may safely be trusted, because you are sure 
it will never be abused. Even so, remember that ^ the mild^ 
ness with which absolute masters exercise their dominicm, leaves 
them masters still.' Of myself I shall only say, what it is fidr 
to presume of any man in the same circumstances, that, at my 
time of life, and afflicted as I am with bodily infirmities^ I 
should not come forward now to take an active part in any of 
the common transactions of a world, in which I must very soon 
cease to have a personal concern, unless I were in earnest. It 
is not for ostentation that I make this claim to your confidence ; 
or to court a little transitory applause. These vanities are 
gone by. I know their full value and esteem them accordingly^ 
as you will do if you live to my age. In disclaiming all 
inttt'est, I mean to prove my sincerit}', as far as the heart of 
man can be judged of on rational presumptions, or human 
actions accounted for by natural motives. 

" Gentlemen, Neither the country nor the government can 
stand long in their present position. You cannot stop where 
you are. We are falling still. We must either recover the 
station we have lost, or sink deeper every day until we reach 
the lowest gulf of degradation, frcpi which there is no return. 
We have already lost our original right to the habeas corpus. 
To-morrow tjhe trial by jury may be suspended. The nesct 
step, will be the abolition of both, as it is said of Jciogs that 
the interval is slmrt between their imprisonment and their 

VOL. fV. P 
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gThtes. Whj^ should not the trial by jury l)c suep^idcd ? IC 
it be true, as ministers affirm, * that a traitorous eonspiraey 

* has been formed to overthrow the governm^ity law% and 

* constitution of this kingdom,' and if juries will nol find 
sQch supposed traitors guilty, then I isay that ministers aro 
bound by their principles, if they are sincere, or by their pro- 
fessions at least, if they are not so, to take sosne shorter OPurs^ 
to save the state. They would be traitors themsdves, if 
they did not resort to it. They have necessity to pleada 
which, if it be real^ k irresistible. They are bound to tike 
care that the government shall not perish in their hands* If 
I am driven to a choice, and no other option left me^ I am. 
not at all sure that I ought not to prefer an abolition of the 
trial by jury to that of the habeas corptis : because I know tluit 
in fact juries have been and may be corrupted or ovemwed* 
Otherwise, how was it possible that a verdict of Guilty cofikl 
have been returned against Lord Russell? But juries will, 
not always answer the spur, and the best govammeflts may 

I be compelled to have recourse to a high commission court^. 
and to revive the Star Chamber. In process of time^ even 
those formalities will be found too slow or too troublesome for 
die rapid patriotism and ardent zeal of cabinet miaister^.to 
save their country* Then come the use and reel purpose of 
a standing army of foreigners, in the heart of the country. 
I call them foreigners, though at present moat of them 
may be natives. What is it to us, where they were born ; in 
England, or Scotland, or Ireland ; in France or in Germany ? 
If they draw their swords against the freedom of their birA- 
place, to the destruction of every thing that ought to be deat 
even to themselves, they are foreigners to tts^ and enemies to 
the well-being of their country. His most Faithfiil Majesty, 
the King of Portugal and Algarvc, and His Catholic Ma- 
jesty, the King of Spain, ^t the head of the edicte, say Jo H 
Jftey. The most Christian King says, Car tel esi noire plaisit. 
There are still two topics, on which it is indispensible that I 
should detain you for a. few minutes. The first i( the pro- 
pri€ty» and indeed the advantage of adhering strictly, 



(ky» to the object for which you are regularly convened by 
the atttkori^ of the sheriffit. of the county, who preside here. 
You wilt find it quite enough to animate all your zeal, and 
ta^oocHpy all your attention. In the true spirit and Ian- 
gun^ of the fields for I suiq)08e there may be many sporta- 
men present^ I say that, by starting other hares^ you spoil 
your own sporty you mar the chace, and lose the attainable 
object immediately in view. The second is still more import* 
ant« Observe what I say, not how I say it. Something worse 
than a military government awaits us, and shows itself already. 
An armed forces having taken what it wants, commonly suf- 
fers the enslaved nation to enjoy the little remnant that is left, 
or at least to exist in quiet. Not so when a feeble government 
shall resort for its support to the ministry of spies and in- 
formers, who penetrate into your house;, who win your con- 
fidmce by professing to adopt your opinions, who worm 
themselves into your family^ who watch your unguarded 
words, who ddiude or corrupt your servants, who invent when 
(hey have nothiog to discover, or excite that they may have 
something to betray. No sooner was the Roman common* 
l^ealth cx»verted into an empire, but men^ such as these, I 
mean the ikUUeres *, became the favourite instruments of go- 
rerament, under those devils, whom they called emperors. 
Your house is no retreat, the utmost prudence gives you no 
security. You wdl know who I mean; — by whom they 
are employed, and by wliom they must be paid. I will not 
mention their names: among Christian men, iliey are tiot 
fit to be named. I say they must be rewarded ; aye and 
kba^y too ; that is, in proportion to the odious character ot* 
Uieir service. I did not see the thirty pieces of silver paid 
by the high-priest to Judas, but I believe it It is not yet 
ia iuunaa nature^ let it be cornq>ted how it may, let it be 
ever ao degraded and deprav^ tb undertake a service «q 

* Nee mioiis pnaaia. deUtOfum iatita qmin tedert : cum alK sacerdoiia et con- 
MUtn 9t fpoHt idipdy pfoeimtiimet itlii et inieriorem potenttam, •gmut veiterwft 
omots adio et tccropi. Gpcnip^ in df^inti MCvi| \u pttfooot USmmi t •!« ^tiikm 
imm iateiem, ptr «iiiicci ofpHHi. Tacttu Kiit. l. s. 
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ignominious and so hazardous without an expectation, with- 
out an agreement or stipulation perfectly understood between 
the contracting parties. Now, gentlemen, though it be not 
very likely, it is far from impossible that one or more of ^c 
beings I allude to may have found their way unobsertled into 
this assembly. A villain is not easily distinguished or disco- 
vered by his countenance ; for his face may be a mask* II 
, such a man be among us, I exhort and invite him to come 

forward to declare his mission and to avow his purpose. I chal- 
lenge him to watch every word I utter, and to write it down 
at this table, where 1 will solicit the sherifis to grant him all 
the accommodation that can be had in so crowded a place. 
As far as may depend on my utmost efforts, he shall tlien be 
at liberty to depart unmolested, under the safe conduct ol 
contempt, and to carry with him the proofs of his services 
and merits to those who employ him. The petition, which 
I am now going to read to you, is in effect an argued case. 
We have no time to lose, and this on the whole has been 
thought the plainest and shortest course. Whether well or 
ill argued will be for you to determine. One thing akme I 
venture to assert, that there is not in this paper a single prin^ 
ciple maintained, which the true constitution of England does 
not warrant, which our laws do not avow; no sentiment which 
a British heart ought not to feel ; no word, which the voice 
of England ought not to pronounce. If, in any instance, the 
contrary should appear, it must be my fault, and /alone ought 
to answer for it." 
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When Sir Philip Francis read that part of the petition 
which refers to tlie solitary confinement of persons im« 
prisoned without a charge assigned, he made the following 
remark : — "In this particular place, I would gladly hav< 
solicited the attendance, and should have rejoiced at the pre- 
sence of some of those Right Reverend pei^sons, who are saic 
to exalt tlieir Hatred fronts in courts and parliaments, ii 

Sorgeous palaces, and in the presence of kings. I speak o 
le dignitaries of the Church of England, 'ai'^ Idw esta 
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HisAcdi-^Sor ours is hiappily a .religion of law as well as 
Gofl{)el. Were, it othjerwisi^ I cannot help fearing that the 
Gospel, ere long, would he^ieft.tQ provide, for itself. Those 
reverend persons, I am sure, youki support tbe principle .j( 
contend for, and bow with sulnnission to the authority which 
I shall appeal to. When St. Paul was accused by the Jews, 
before a Roman governor, of every crime which they could 
invent or imagine, and especially of sedition, that despotic 
tribunal, with all its power, appears to have been governed 
by a natural sense of justice. Festus said, *' It seemeth to me. 
unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the 
crimes laid against, him.'' Felix ordered him to be kept in cus-r 
tody for trial ; but how ? f< He commanded a centurion to. keep 
Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that he should forbid 
none, of his acquaintance to minister or to come unto him." 

A petition, on the motion of Sir Philip Francis, was then 
read, and agreed to unanimously. 

About the same time, he was invited to an entertainment m. 
the city given by the liverymen of Lcmdon to Mr. Aldermant 
Wood, just elected, for the second time^ Lord Mayor. On 
Sir Philip's health being toasted from the chair, in which the 
Duke of Sussex presided, he rose and spoke as follows : — 

" Sir, and Gentlemen, 
I **, I am first to thank you for the honour you have doneme, 
and still more for the cordiality, with which it was expressed 
and received. Between the cup and the lip there may possibly 
be deagn ; but no Englishman is a hypocrite in his cups. You 
will not therefore suspect me of insincerity in saying that I 
deroatly hope that no gentleman here will have injured his 
health by drinking mine. Though little equal now to any 
public function, I was earnestly desirous of the honour of at- 
tending His Royal Highness on this occasion. I wished for an 
opportunity, which in alt probability will never recur to m^ 
of expressing to this honest man {titming to the Lord Mayor^ 
vfio sat next to him), the respect I feel for his character, and 
my tribute of applause to his conduct. I give him the title, 
whidi I revere most, and which kings can no more bestow 

p .1 
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than they can, or woaid if they could^ the viitae tilst 
iu The ttate of the country wants sadi nen and viicli n^b* 
tmtes. They desen* to bt broonred, and they ought to be 
•uppmted. The itell being of the nation is indoded in the 
jnstioe done to those ivho defend it. Throughool liis last 
mayoralty, he has acted for the pubHc servio^ not iMily with 
teal and fortitude, but with consummate judgment; and hi the 
&ce of difficulties, which it would be superfluous to stale to 
this assembly. To you, gentlemen of the Livery^ I tm bo w id » 
as a member of the community, by the obligatiion of gnUitude 
for continuing the office of Z^ord Mayor of Londoft ai has 
fiuthiul hands; an office important at all timesi but, in llie 
present exigency, beyofxl all common cidculalion c|MeBtial to 
the safety of the kingdom* I cannot beliefe it possibii^ Amk 
the example you have giren to every rank and oflke m society^ 
in calling as you have done, on personal virtae to take her pub- 
lic station, will not have made a general and deqp impresrioa^ 
and Uiat it will not be imitated by every indeptodoit corpora- 
tion in the kingdom. The case demands an nniversal effiart in 
iUIowing the impulse of your principles, in the direotioa yon 
have given it ; not merely in the selection of mayors and ma* 
gistratcs, but in the free choice of a real representation of tiio 

nation in the House of Commons* 

« 

^ It is to be seriously regretted that this meeting has not been 
attesided by many more individuals of the higher orders in the 
oomnmnity. Of some, I am sure that they have been pre* 
lilted by accident or distance, as my noble friend Loid Hol« 
kuid is by a severe indisposition. TA^ir interest, even as inter-' 
est is commonly understood, is more in question than that of 
others; because, in proportioa to their superior possessions^ 
they have a greater stake to hazard, and more to loee^ than we 
have in the ruin of their country. I wish that a more general 
animation ooidd be perceived among thenk Their own im* 
mediate danger ought natuitdly to rouse them from sooh le« 
ihargy. A dormant nobility, a sleeping gentiy in the country, 
a droa'sy race of rank and fortune men, who walk in their 
sleep, or who shut their eyes to their situation, and daie not 
look at the crisis that approadies and threatens them ; these 
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mre the perwHis wbo are most iu view, and will be the ftrst 
victims lo their suiuaenes^* Remember the Roman * story^ 
whidh, we have all read at 8dKx>li that the tall poppies were 
the first cut down t^ the tyrant, whom they were mad enough 
to intrust with the command of a standing army, 

** Now, GanUemen, I shall conclude with a sentiment, which; 
I stated and urged to another meeting two days ago at Fis^i-' 
monger's Hall, where it was received with approbation, and 
where I had the pleasure of partaking of many miraculous 
draughts besides the fi^es. We live in times that call for 
wisdom in contemplation and virtue in action ; but in which^ 
virtue and wisdom will not do without resdtdion" 

Soon after this, Sir Philip Francis experienced a long and 
severe illness. His ulUadies produced a considerable state of 
irritation, which affected him exceedingly, and gave a certain 
9egree of impetuosity both to his conduct and character. At 
h»igth, worn out by infirmities, which age only tended to aggrs^^ 
vate, the latter part of his life was spent in pain aAd in misery, 
which, however, he suffered with a considerable degree of 
fortitude. Sir Philip expired at his house in St. James's 
Square, on the 22d of December, 1818, leaving behind hi|n 
a son, Philip Francis, esquire, bred to the bar, ^d two 
daughters, Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Cholmonddey, all of whom 
were by his first wife. At a late period of his life, indeed, after 
he had become a sef>tuagenarian, he married a second time* 
The maiden name of this lady was Miss Watkins, the dau^<- 
ter of a d^gyman. 

In person. Sir Philip Ffancis was tall, thin, and elegant, even 
in old age» His features were regular, his voice sonorous, his 
eye piercing, his look discriminative. In youth, and even at 
an advanced period of life^ he was active in no common degree. 
In respect to spirits, and a certain happy flow of conversatiooi 
he was proverbially felicitous ; and he himself was accustomed 
frequently to observe, ^* that the sword wore out the scab-^ 
bard." 

^ Livy, i. 54. Tan|uiiMua Mimma {upaverum capiu ilicitur h^culo i!ci'u»sis»c. bii 
Philip Francis vfA% tductted at* Si. TauI's Sclmul in ilie iicart of the ciij ci'Londoi. 
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There is something §iogular, and even great, intbe charac-^ 
ter of this gentleman. His conduct was so pure, Ibat neither 
Mr. Hastings nor any of his enemies ever charged him wilh' 
irruption. Had he chosen to spccumb to the gofviemor^' 
general, the treasures of the East were at his feett and, Kke 
many others, he might have returned to his native ooodtry 
with an immense fortune. His conduct in respect to the 
original contest with France, was at least disinterested; Eia 
opposition to the government of bis rival in Iitdia was noble 
and intrepid; his hostility to the slavery of the Afirictosy* 
coupled as it was with expectant ruin, transcends all vulgBr 
praise I But his talents were overlooked, his virtnesimder- 
valued and forgotten : his rewards, accordingly, were not 
commensurate with his merits^ A barren title, and a blazing' 
star, were all the honours obtained for a long life devoted to 
his country, and consecrated to her best interests I With an 
heroic fortitude, single and unsupported, he opposed Mr* 
Hastings, when death had bereft him of his associates^ with aa 
unshaken constancy to vindicate the honour of the Eaglisk 
name in the East, — to rescue the unhappy natives finoBi op- 
pression, — to preserve princes and bourns Seom Europepn 
rapacity, and render our government in Asia bcnefidal both 
to the conquerors and the vanquished. 

As an orator, Sir Philip, in point of fact and infonnatioo, 
stood pre-eminent, not only on all subjects connected with 
India *, but also in regard to such as respected the laws and 
constitution of Great Britain. He was neither so copious, so 
^ ready, nor so fluent in debate, as many inferior men of his day ; 
this may be partly attributed, however, to the late period of life 
at which he came into parliament 

As a man of letters, he was allowed by Mr. Biirk^ assuredly 
no incompetent judges— to have excelled in one species of com- 

• 

* *'l caonot tToid ptjing tUt tribute of tppUote," observes Mr. Fok, *< to the 
iDdnitry, pertevennce, and dear-tighted policy, of my honoarable friend (Mr. 
FraocU)* on quettiona relative to India, which they to much deserve. In my opinion, 
there it no one subject of His M^esty, or person in all his dominions, ivhose merit, in 
ng^ to the aflUn of ladia, coold be put in competitimi with my howmrable 
frieDd." 
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position ; for he acknowledged him to have been ^Vthe best pam- 
phlet writer of his age/' We diall not presume to decide as to 
his being the author of the ^< Letters of Jmuus,'' but certain- 
it is that these productions have been assigned to him, with 
a greater d^ree of veiisimilitude than has yet attached to any 
other of the numerous candidates set up by their respective 
aimirers* 

As a statesman, his plans were turned towards the per-' 
manent security and prosperity of our Asiatic settlements; 
but as peace and economy are not calculated to dazzle the 
multitude^ and war and conquest alone held out temptations 
for cupidity, his humble but just views were never sufficiently 
appreciated.' In his ideas of a reform in England, his wished to 
steer a middle course; he accordingly advocated the purity of 
election, but was a stem enemy and steady opposer to universal 
suffrage^ and all those violent and impolitic counsels, which are 
calculated to render melioration hopeless. 

In conversation, he was often pithy and sententious. One 
of his maxims was, ^^ That the views of every one should be 
directed towards a solid, however moderate, indepeqdeno^ 
without which ho man can be happy or even honest'' When 
the property-tax was imposed, he exclaimed, ^* that the 
ministers were now coming to the life-blood of the oountiy^ 
and the more they wanted the less they would get I". 

Towards the conclusion of his life, like most others of the 
same standing, he became somewhat suspicions as to the moiivei 
of mankind, particularly politicians : like the philosc^her of 
Wimbledon, he considered ^^ confidence to be a plant of slow 
growth." 

Few men of the present age have been more familiarly am* 
nected with the British press than Sir Philip Francis, or 
possessed more skill either in writing or in circulating his pro- 
ductions. Even after he had passed the age generally allotted 
to man, he still continued his usual habits, and published some- 
times one, and sometimes two or three pamphlets within the 
year. If he did not possess the cqpia verbcn-wn as an orator^ 
be yet must be allowed to have exhibited the ars narrandi as a 
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man cS leiteit. £lq[ance, pers{)iciuly» and ma^ilmtj^ 
cbaivcterittic of his style and inaaner; and he mjoyoA tbo 
happy art of being able to oonununicate his own inqnraBsioas to 
others, without circomlociition and without difficohy* Whetw 
0/0t appeared intricate, he could explain ; whatever wM difiu* 
cofc, he rendered fitcile. He possessed strong paasioos, and 
consequently strong feelings: this, perhaps, contributed to 
his excellence. He was always of opinion, that with a cal- 
loos heart there can be no genius, — no imagination^-** no 
mind,— -no wisdom. ^^ Resolute thoughts,'' (diserved fas, 
^^find words for themselves, and n^e their own vebide. 
Impression and expression are relative ideas. He who ieek 
deeply, will express strongly : the language of slight 
is naturally feeble and superficial.'' 

Of his works, a large pcntion naturally and neceMariljr 
pertain to the afiairs of India. His speeches in the H« 
of Commons are numerous, and have been all earefaUy sevlled 
by himself. Indeed, he appears to have commeneod his career 
as a parliamentary reporter ; and whoever will take die tronUe 
Id tun to Wright's Parliamentary Histoiy, will there find mai^ 
of Lord Chatham's best orations edited with a degree of 
spirit, ability, and ieloquence, that is seldom to be met with in 
the present day. 

In his plan of reform, intended to be proposed to the 
^ friends of the people," he contends, << That to have stated 
an enormous public grievance without proposing a remedy^ 
wouU only tend to alarm and agitate the minds of the peopk, 
aa wdlas to disturb the peace <^ society. The Honseof Com- 
mons," observes he^ <^ ought to be the constitutional instm* 
ment or weapon of the people. With an honest and vigorous 
House of Commons, really representing and acting for the 
conntry, die removal or correction of oppressive or expensive 
institudons, the repeal of tNid laws, and the mild but steady 
administration of good ones, would follow of course^ — with 
the reduction of all extravagant expenditure^ the exorUtant 
grants of the poUic money, and usdess establidiments, — and 
with a real economy in the collection and appropriation of the 



tees tBind on 'die peo|ilc. Such a pariiament wooUfy above 
all dnogs, neter sdfcr die imlioa to be invobred io die calaim^ 
det of vmt for eiij puvpoie but defieaoe t in providing die 
Means we abaU secnfee the end. Tbe restoration of die rigfaU 
et/ree ^eeimh i> a preliminary iadiaprasable to everj <^er 
reformadoii. The oonedtution, that restored to gennine 
heakh, would soon eeoover its real and gennine beaoty* Whkt 
imi^ does it eshibit now bot the fidse^ fictitious charm 
of prostitution» ruined by treachory, wasted in riot, and 
perishing in the profligate embraces of seduction !'' Notwith- 
standing this, our author praises the act (8th of Hairy YL) 
which restricted the votes at county dections to forty*shiffing 
fredidders, and pretenled all freemen^ as heretofore^ iioia. 
being convened to choose a kn^t of the shire. ^ We ap- 
prafc^'' observes h^ ^of suspending the right of voting in 
persoBs of no substance ; 4)ttt, for firom coi^bning it to one 
species of <|narififfsttnn (lands or tenements), we shall oontaid 
for its extension to every kind of property, where die amount^ 
tximbined widi odiier circumstances, is sufficient to aflbrd a 
reaaond)le secsrity that the right will be properly exeidsed. 
in m word^'' continues he^ ^ whoever observes the coune of 
die En^idi history, and the progress of die constitnticm, wifl 
find that Hberty and profperty have invariably gotte hand in 
hand, and protected each odier; and while the lands were en* 
gresnd by the church and die nolniity, the clergy and barons 
did, in foct, constitute die parliament; but diat as foit as entaib 
were unfettered, as industry and trade were encouriyd, and as 
the means of acquiring proper^ were kid open^ the libertissi 
the rights, the privieges, and tiie power of the com* 
Bums expanded along with them.'' It is also maintained in tbb 
work, that every member shall possess an adequate qoaliflea* 
tion, and ^lat a fictitious or borrowed one onght to vacate fab 
seat. One great object only is here aittempted, and that is^ 
^ To tdce the dioice of the House of Commons out of the 
hands of a fow privileged persons, and replace it in the hands 
of the many to whom it belongs by common right." 
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• Sir Philip thinks that *^ wages" as heretofore^ osght to be 
paid to the members; and this new expense, at fortjr thilfinga 
a dayi would not exceed 100,000^ for a single scasioii. It is 
also proposed that all the elections should commence on the 
same day and hour, and that the day should be Sunday, im* 
mediately afler divine service. As to the franchise itself the 
plan here stated is to confine it to all ireeholders paying parish 
taxes, except peers, so that the kingdom being divided into 
districts, every 2400 houses' should return a member. 

This work was republished, with a new introduction, in 
1817,, in which the venerable author once more maihtaina^ 
^ that the possession of competent property ought to be m 
mie qua turn to a right of disposing of the property of otben*^ 
He at the same time deprecates the ideas of a finrmer Didni of 
Richmond, respecting universal suffrage, and also the htiiotp 
the latter, m the language of Cicero, ^* affording a skelkiiig 
ahdter for corrupt transactions, over which the senae of shame 
caahave no check.*' 

Of his letters, a species of composition in. whi^- Sir 
Philip greatly excelled, that to Earl Grey, published in 1814^ 
passed rapidly through two editions. ^ Though my interert 
in the miserable transactions of the worid,'' observes <mr ve« 
nerable author, ^* abates every day, and must soon be at an 
end, I will not now or with my latest breath, coDStnt to. lesign 
my share in the censorial controul which the puUHc voice hss 
or nught have over the measures of govemihent. ^ The pacific 
diedL of opinion against power, is a jurisdiction inherent in 
the community, not to be wantonly or fitctiously applied, 
but never to be relinquished in sileno^ or lost. by disuse; 
because, as fisir as it (q)erates, the necessity of maintaining 
right against wrong, in a more resolute form of opposi- 
ticm, is, in the same degree, exercised and preaerved." He 
next animadverts on his political junction with Lord, then 
Mr. Grey, in 1 798 : << when we drank pure wine together ; 
when' you were young and / was not superannuated ; when 
we left the cold infusions of prudence to fine ladies and 
gentle politicians; when true wisdom was not degraded by the 
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name of moderation ; when we cared but little by what ma« 
jorities the nation was betrayed, or how many felons were: 
acquitted by their peers ; and Vben we were not afraid of being 
intoxicated by the elevation of a spirit too highly rectified." 
After alluding to the dangers of an immense standing ai*my, 
barracks in every part of the country, the Bill of Rights sus- 
pended, and in efifect a military government, he turns to the 
intended cession of Norway to Sweden, which is termed 
^ a flagitious project," and then, in his usual excursive strain, 
proceeds as follows : — 

. ^' I will never look again to the right or to the left for po- 
litical virtue. When I find it in individuals, th^ shall have 
all the.lionour that I can contribute to give them, si quid mea 
carmina possuni. Nor shall the names of some other politicians 
be sheltered firom infiuny by sneaking out of life and skulking 
into oblivion. Their true character and merits are already on 
record, and shall be kept in preservation, like reptiles in 
spirits, for the wonder of posterity. Rectum est index sui et 
Miqui! They who cross the right line, or deviate from it, 
must have arguments on their side equal to mathematical de- 
monstration. But, as Sheridan said one day — heu quantum ! 
^ it is not possible ; you might as well expect a serpent to 
take the direction of an arrow.' That speech alone would 
have made him immortal, if^ as he ought to have done, he had 
died at the end of it, d^ curru descendens Teutonico,** 

After this digression, he states, that in the year 1810, the 
then reigning hereditary King of Sweden was dethroned and 
banished. ^^ In truth," adds he, ^^ it was on act of absolute 
indispensible necessity, and ought to have been done much 
sooner. It saved Sweden from utter destruction, which his 
madness and vanity would soon have accomplished." He then 
treats of Bernadotte, both in respect to character and conduct, 
with a considerable degree of freedom, and loudly condemns 
our blockade of Norway, in order to subjugate the nation to 
the Swedes, as cruel, base, and unmanly. He also blames 
those who advised the Prince Regent to address the Crown 
Prince (now King) and give him the title of "Sir, my 
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bffolhevr subscribiiig himself, ^yoar good brotksrf coosn^ 
Slid frknd.** 

^ In former tuBefl^** adds he» *< wliea I had the hinaur to 
be known to the Prince R^nt» and when, I ^hSoUk^ hm had 
no doubt of my attachment to hini» I am snre he wodd netcr 
haire spokoi to me again, if it had been possSde for nwr In 
ha!9e proposed it to the Prince of Wales, to unite Umsdf en 
ai^ tenni with anch a person as Bemadocte* 

<^ His Royal Highnesses kindness to me kaa been ibraraie 
years interrupted ; but I have yet no positive reason ^ helievs^ 
that it is totally effaced. If he should not take in good part, 
Ais httt unquestionable proof of my unabated dispotitiQn to 
aerre him, the loss, if any, will be his own* To n^mdl^ dbeie. 
la nothing left to hope or to fear, from the events of tUaworid. 
Where fisLVour is not expected^ fintune has no power." 

A letter missive from Sir Philip Francis, K. B. to Lord 
HoUand, dated 10th JFune^ 1SL6, as usual, contains SMidii 
miscellaneous matter^ and commences widi many sioeeae 
testimonies of respect to the noble baron, to whom he addiassas 
hinsd£ 

^ After some severe warnings to quit this tenement of c|ay» 
and with sundry good reasons to be as willing to change 
my state as a virgin turned of forty, there is but one thing 
left," observes he, *< to reconcile me to a removal. For my 
own credit, and for nothing else, I should like to leave a mer 
morial to those who are to follow me in my own line^ and to 
their children, legitimate or natural, as it may happen, tbal» 
since I had an (^iportunity of observing others and knowing 
yoUf a voluntary attachment grew with my knowledge of yon. 
This a£^ion was not planted or trained, but came of itself 
and lias thriven of its own accord. But wbai, with a sight 
sharpened by experience, I eiuimined your principles and con* 
duct as a public person, though possiUy suliyect to deviations 
which have escaped me, impression changed into conviction, 
and is now the final act of my understanding. Some men have 
passions in their heads and no where else ; mine are in ay 
heart, and from that source all the ebbing intellect i pretend 
to, is derived. 



\ 
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^ It b not quite tn act of vulgar ignorance or superstition 

to deify ibe virtues, by wbidi the fiumlties of eminent meit; 

have iieea instnicbd as wdl as animated, to inform and ea- 

lighten mankiiul. You see I am giving you the pedigree oF 

your abilities* As to myself I am old enough to be my own 

ancestor* My actions can disgrace nobody except a seleet 

committee c^ the House of Commons, who signed the record 

of my conduct in India, with the names of Burke^ of Foa^ 

and of Grey at the head of it We all wish to live somewhat 

longer than our livos, more or less according to the measure of 

our merits or pretensions. My name can be of no service to 

you, but yours will sustain it. That argument, though I.hia¥# 

many others, would be enough to make me adhere to you. 

The feeble parasite clings to the supporting power, and when 

it drops oS^ leaves the noble stem uninjured. I &el and 

know too well, that my disposing mind is in disorder as weU 

as decay, and least of all equal to the regular rules of method 

and coimexioQ. You are too good a %>aniard, however to 

dislike an oUa, or not to relish some of its ingredients. Take 

the following items by themselves, and not as if they led or 

belonged to one anotlier. On the whole, though you are not 

a party to the bargain, I entreat you to make the best of it, 

as you would do of the last testimony of an old friend, whsi 

has left his a£Pairs in confusion, and appointed you to be hie 

executor. 

After observing, ^^ that whether you look up to the top cm 
down to the liottom, whether you mount with the froth or 
sink with the sediment, no rank can in this country support a 
perfectly d^aded name ;" Sir Philip turns towards Ireland, 
and laments the unhappy condition of five sixths of the popu* 
lation. ^^ You believe in the real presence^'' observes the 
Church of England ; ^^ we believe only in dogmas, which we 
all uoderstand, since they fall within the range of common 
sense and the compass of right reason. Ergo^ you are not fit 
to be trusted by 2^5 in the higher offices of society, though we 
trust you in many others, which require as full a confidence 
in your good fiuth and fidelity to the established government. 
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as those from which you are excluded. You acknoiriedge die 
spiritual jurisdicticm of a foreign tribunal over questloito of fiuth 
only^ or in cases exclusively subject to that consdeDce which • 
the Deity has not given to his creatures for nothhig; dierefoire 
you cannot be loyal subjects to the king^ to whom you are bound 
by all the oaths and all the moral obligations, which are held 
sacred in your own religion, and in every religion that exists on 
earth, and which we are very well contented to profess ? . 

<< I will not submit,'' adds he, *^ to hold a trembUpg balance 
between the extremes of suffering right and trimnphant- 
wrong ; to blink the true question, or to spare the aggressofs. 
— These are the pretences of hypocrisy, not the motives or 
result of honest conviction — the principles of devils pursuing 
their prey with whips of scorpions, and fighting and destroy- 
ing still, under the pretended banners of rdigion. - At s^t 
of such audacious profligacy, with such means to enforce it» 
the human heart, if there be a human feeling in it, recoils 
with abhorrence. If the happiness, or even the repose of 
Ireland were your object, the road to it, as you well know, is 
open and direct, with or without what you call EmancyxUion. 
By that very term, which will not give way, if you understand 
your own language, you have made a voluntary engagement, 
a strict union with five or six millions of slaves, and you refuse 
to set them free." 

He advises government to pay a moderate salary to the Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland, who are nothing less than mere beg- 
gars ; he also recommends an abolition or abatement " of 
Catholic tithes to pay a Protestant establishment, for no service 
in return, adverse to their faith, to their prejudices, to their 
religious madness if you will. Have you deliberated, have 
you resolved to murder those tenants of hogsties, whicli 
you call cabins, &c. ? If the principle, but too often acted 
upon by barbarous injustice, of forcing the same tenant of a 
few acres of bog and potatoes to maintain two church esta- 
blishments could be endured on any terms, the mode of ex- 
action would excite terror, in England at least, or anywhere 
but in Ireland," 

6 
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Our venerable author next teUs us that time has not yet 
made him gamikfus, whatever it may do hereafter. " My 
recital concerning myself shall be infficted on yon, as if it 
were an operation with compassion for the patient, with the 
brevity of impatience and the rapidity of youth; for I feel 
or fimcy that I am gradually growing young again, in my way^ 
back to iidancy. The tiq)er that bums in the socket, flashes 
UKH^ than once befinre it dies. I would not long outlive my* 
self if I coeld help it, like some of my old friends, who pre- 
tend to be alive, when, to my certain knowledge they have 
been dead these seven years.** 

The next 8ul:ject brought under review, is a great orator 
of our own times. <* In my long intimacy with Edmund 
Burke to me a gi;eat and ven^nble name it could not escape 
me nor did he wish to conceal it, that Cicero was the modd 
on which he laboured to form his own character, in elo- 
quence in policy, in ethice and philosophy. With this 
view, he acted on a principle c/L general imitation only; and, 
in my opinion, infinitdy surpassed the original. Yet in the 
year 1790, ^hen the French revolution had taken effect, the 
first thing he did was to discard one of the wisest political 
maxims to be found in his arche^rpe, and by him at least, ta 
be revered as the instruction of a master : •* Peregrini offi- 
cium est minime in aKen& esse republic& curiosum.** As long 
as the French were content, and desirous, as they were assur- 
edly at that period, to settle their own fature constitution 
among themselves, and within the limits of their own ter- 
ritoiy, we had neither right nor interest to meddle with thdr 
proceedings, much less to coerce them. 

•• Under various pretences abroad^ it was determined in 
the closet that there should be a war, nominally of kings 
against a republic, but really of militaiy despots against the 
freedom of Eurc^e. So we have had the waf, with all its con- 
sequences ; ex ilia Jimte. But the weather-beaten vessel has 
weathered the storm, kept afloat by the pump,, and driving 
under jury-masts. Existence on terms," on which, in other 
times, the nation could have refused to exist, is said to be tri- 

VOL. IV. o 
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umph. We have military fame to show for the loss or sur- 
render of real honour, of general happiness, of personal Uberty^ 
and general independence." 

He compares our ^^ thousand millions of debt" to an 
imposthume ; he talks of the whole " metallic currencj^ of 
the united kingdom being annihilated, or carried out of itt 
and ^^ finally, a deluge of paper, immoderately inflaming the 
nominal price of every thing saleable. At last came peaee^" 
adds he, " armed at all points, and issuing like Pallas, with- 
out her wisdom, from an empty skull, with all and singular 
the furniture and properties of war, pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance," except one, a singular omission of an indispoisible 
ingredient : — without a foreign enemy I" > . 

Whatever maybe the difference on this sul^ect, all mnstagree 
in opinion when he paints the flight of Buonaparte leaving the. 
French army to despair, and Egypt to its &t& *^ Whether,! 
viewed him in the base subversion of the liberty <^ France ; in 
the treachery of a consul, who d^ades and crushes a com^ 
monwealth entrusted to his care, into a furious military des^; 
potism for himself; or under the infernal visage of war^ with 
Aie by his side, laying Europe waste in carnage and desola- 
tion from the Seine to the Volga, for the pitiful rage of being 
talked of, which he thought was ambition — what was he^. 
even to eyes that admired him most, but a glaring meteor,, 
driven by some mad projectile power, crossing the system of. 
Europe in every direction, destroying or disturbing the consti-. 
tuted spheres within its vortex, and on all the rest shaking 
pestilence and war ? What could he be in my mind but a frantic 
idiot, wielding a force irresistible with the desperate animation 
of a daemon, or a compound out of both 1" The following 
characters of two great statesmen, are drawn with a masterly 
hand. 

. ^' They know l^othing of Mr. Fox who think that he was 
what is commonly called well educated. I know it was di- 
rectly or very nearly the reverse. His mind educated itself^ 
not by early study or instruction, but by active listening and 
rapid apprehension. He said so in the House of Commona 
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when he and Mr. Burke parted. His poi¥erfal understanding 
grew like a forest oak, not by cultivation, but by neglect. 

*^ Mr. Pitt was a plant of an inferior order, though mar- 
vellous in its kind : a smooth bark, with the deciduous pomp 
and decoration of a rich foliage, and blossoms and flowers 
which drop ofi^ of themselves, leaving the tree naked at last, to 
be judged of by its fruits. Hcf indeed, as I suspect, had 
been educated more than enough, until there was nothing 
natural or spontaneous left in him. He was too poUsiied and 
accurate in the minor embellishments of his art, to be a great 
artist in any thing. He could have painted the boat, and tlie 
fish, and the broken nets, but not the two fishermen. 

'^ Ungues exprimet 8f moUes itnitabitur cere capiUos. On one 
occasion only he was ^ sublime ; but never in my hearing pa- 
thetic. He knew his audience, and with or without doquaice^ 
how to summon then* generous passions to his applause. 

** The human eye soon grows weary of an unbounded plain, 
and sooner, I believe, than of any limited portion of space, 
whatever its dimensions may be. There is a calm delight, a 
dolce riposOf in viewing the smooth-shaven verdure of a 
bowling-green as long as it is near. You must learn from 
repetition that those properties are inseparable from the idea 
of a flat surfiu^e, and that flat and tiresome are sjmonymous. 
The works of Nature, which command admiration at once, 
and never lose it, are compounded of grand inequalities." 

. Historical Questions, exhibited in the Morning Chronicle, 
in January, 1818. 

These questions, since republished in the form of a pamph* 
let, are chiefly directed against <^ legitimacy ;" and may be 
considered as the last work from the author's pen. In reply 
to " Who was the father of James I. ?" the answer is cer- 
tainly or apparently not Henry Damley, " as all the conclu- 
sion to be derived from circumstances which cannot lie, lead 
directly and powerfully to David Rizzio. It is hardly to be 
believed," adds he, " that even the savages of those barbarous 
times (1567) would have murdered that man in the presence 
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tions, tastes may differ. For my part, I would rather be known 
for the spurious issue of a highwayman, ditch^livered of a drab** 
The tenth historical question commences by an account of two 
cdletMrated women in the court of George I. ^^ one of these was 
created Duchess of Kendal, and the other Countess of Darling- 
ton, to reward their merits m their respective departments, and 
to encourage the surrender of prudery, in younger and hand- 
somer sulgects.'' The former of these ladies is said te have re- 
ceived eleven thousand guineas from Bolingbroke^ for the r&- 
coveiy of his estate; and the profits of Wood's patent <^for 
deluging Ireland with bad hali^nce," appertained also to Her 
Grace, who obtained several thousand pounds by way of in- 
demnification when it was recalled. 

The twelfth and last, respects the widow of Henry V., who 
married a Wdch gentleman, called Owen Tudor, <^ with 
empty pockets, a personal appearance that indicated a power- 
ful constitution, and as proud as Cadwallader with all his sup- 
porters. For taking this liber^ with the king's widow, he was 
afterwards hanged. Out of this Owen and his French wife 
came a scm, and out of him came Henry VII. By what right, 
title, or pretcince of inheritance, legitimate succession, or even 
consanguinity, he held and transmitted the crown of England 
to his successors, is still a question to be settled by every man 
for himsdf, not by evidence, for there is none in his fiivour; 
but by conjecture, by argument, by party prejudice^ or mere 
inclination." 

Sir Philip Francis possessed a highly cultivated taste, and ex- 
hibited a strong relish for the fine arts. For the Italian painters 
and their works, he entertained no ordinary esteem : every 
thing appertaining to the great masters was deemed sacred in his 
eyes. We never recollect to have seen him in such a rage, as on 
hearing of the hard fate of the Cartoons ; when he learned that 
they had been cut and shortened, in order to fit the pannds 
of a palace, he declared with indignation, ^^ that the person 
who had advised such a sacrilege deserved to be crucified 1" 

He rejoiced greatly, that the Elgin marbles had been 
bought by government and were intended to be kept here. 

Q 3 
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While treating on this subject, he observed as follovrs : ** Now 
I confess that my temper is so impatient, and my judgment so 
infirm, that I could not endure to listen to a money debate^ 
whether England shall keep and preserve the sublime renudns 
.x)f Phidias, and of all the wonderful artists of his time^ as if it 
were about a tax upon lobsters, or the toll of a tmmpike.'* 
He also entered into a learned dissertation, to prove that there 
were admirable statues in Athens, as well as temples, before 
tlie erection of the Parthenon. 

In private life. Sir Philip was extremely pleasant, agree- 
able and gallant with the fair sex; gay with the young, he was 
at the same time sententious and didactic with the old. As be 
advanced in years, he became anxious, above all things, to 
avoid gamdity, the usual concomitant of age^ and indeed was 
himself too impatient to listen to the tedious details^ and long 
and tiresome stories of others. 

Extremely accomplished, he was greatly addicted to muuc, 
he was also familiar with the two modem languages in greatest 
repute in our times, which he quoted frequently and appoutely^ 
Italian and French.- In respect to the learned tongues, he was 
highly gifted, for his Greek and his Latin did honour t^ St. 
Paul's School, where he was educated. 

The writer of this article, was honoured witfi a last Yiat 
from Sir Philip Francis on the 23d of December, 1817« His 
frame was then, evidently shattered, and disease had begun to 
prey on his vitals ; but at times, he rallied, and seemed to for- 
get that he was on the very brink of the grave. The original 
malady, for which he had submitted to an operation, 'proceeded 
from the prostate gland, and to this cause he attributed the 
constant irritation, and occasional pains, with which he was 
tormented. 

The conversation was miscellaneous, and proved highly 
interesting, for care was taken that he should both lead 
and select the subjects. Of these Junius, that fertile theme 
for investigation, occupied a distinguished rank. He ridi- 
culed the idea of his being the author; — he had already writ- 
ten on lliat subject until he was tired, — would write no more 
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letters, — answer no more questions relative to it. " If ihan- 
kiud are so obstinate as not to believe what I have alr^dy 
said, I am not fool enough to humble myself any more with 
denials, — I have done.^ 

We next talked of the news of the day ; he was astonished 
at the times in which he lived. Hone had displayed great 
talents in his defence, — had beaten both judge and counsel — 
three different trials for three different counts of the same libel, 

— this was intolerable. There was a general difiusion of 
knowledge^ — every body wrote, and wrote well now-a^days; 

— he had read Wooller's productions ; — Cobbet was able, but 
hurt his cause by his violence. — 

Great events produced great men, as well as energetic and 
singular characters. Mr. Fox was a truly great man, — a 
master-spirit ; — he possessed uncommon powers of debate, 
but attributed too much effect to this talent, and, in the end, 
was miserably deceived and disappointed. Mr. Burke also, 
was a truly great man, — the opposition refreshed themselves 
with his conversation, as if it had been a fountain of living 
water whence they drew their supplies ; — he was a poor crea* 
ture in parliament, unless a^tated by some great object ; yet 
he was always in earnest, or soon became so, — the noble ani- 
mal knew his defect, *^ and lashed his sides with his tail, until 
he animated himself into a passion, — he was then glorious.'^ 
The extremity of personal distress made him go over to the 
enemy, and he carried two great whig noblemen, bound hand 
and foot into their camp, although they were not in want, like 
himself; — his great crime was the abuse of the par^ he had 
left, and, above all, his conduct to Mr. Fox : — notwithstand- 
ing this, he (Sir Philip) had always preserved his private 
friendship, although he differed entirely in respect to public 
affairs. — His regard for Mr. Fox's character remained unal- 
tered and unalterable^ notwithstanding some mortifying cir- 
cumstances ; — he had sat near twenty years in parliament, 
and spent 16,000/. in the cause, from which he had never 
flinched. — He had, indeed, been most heartily invited to join, 
the seceders, yet he had stuck to Charles Fox, who was pledged 

Q 4« 
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to him. But his friend was a different man in and oat of 
office. — ^* He (Sir Philip) had wished to go to India, perfaaps 
to die there^ — but assuredly to make a rally tor reputation in 
that country where he had first shone^ and first fidlen ; •^-^ tlie 
name of a noble baron was used as if he had been advene to 
him. — Mr. Fox patronised a Scotch lord, whom the East I&- 
dia Company would not patronise.'' 

Sir Philip Frauds then spd^e of alate meeting of the ooonfy 
of Middlesex, — his last public act was perfiinned there. Re- 
curring to his own personal situation, he lamented hk india- 
position, chiefly as it prevented him from sitting in ladies' 
company, and dining with his good friend Lord HoUand, a 
man whom he loved exceedingly. 

At a subsequent period. Sir Philip told the writer of this 
article, during a visit in St James's Square^ ^ that if any one 
had dropt dO,OOOL into the pocket of Mr. Bnrke^ there would 
not have been any war with France." 

Tlie last time he saw him was at Tunbridge Wells^ during 
the summer of 1618 ; but although able to walk a little on the 
pantiles, he was then in ruins. He afterwards visited Brigfatont 
returned to his residence in Westminster, and soon after 
expired. 

Such was the character, conduct, and opinions of the kle 
Sir Philip Francis, as they appeared to the writer of this me- 
moir. After expending a considerable portion of his life in 
India, and his fortune in parliament, and living and acting 
during many years, with the greatest orators and statesmen of 
England, his remuneration must be allowed to have been 
wholly incommensurate with his virtues, his talents^ and hie 
sacrifices. Indeed, to adopt the language of one of the most 
eloquent men of his day, he may be truly said to have '< lived 
and died, with no other reward, but that inward snnshine of 
the soul, which a good conscience can always bestow," 
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JOHN SCOTT WARING, Esg. 

FORMERLY A FIELD-OFFICER IN THE SERVICE OF THE HO- 
NOURABLE THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, AND LATELY A 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

1 HE name of this gentleman has been scarcely mentioned of 
late years, and indeed he has taken but little, share in any 
political proceedings of a recent date. There was a time, how- 
ever, when he acted a very conspicuous part, and was continu- 
ally before the public, either as a writer or a parliamentary 
orator. 

John Scott was born in or about the year 17379 or 17SQ. 
He is said to have been descended from a respectable Scottish 
£simily of the same name : and towards the latter part of his 
life he assumed the addendum of Waring, in consequence 
of one of his relatives having settled a considerable estate on 
him, in the county palatine' of Chester. 

At an early period of life, Mr. Scott entered into the service 
of the East India Company, and rose by d^ees to the rank 
of a major. While a subaltern, quartered at Futtygur, he 
displayed a taste for writing, . and^ as we have heard^ at one 
period attacked the administration of Mr. Hastings with a 
considerable degree of ability and effect. But they were after- 
wards reconciled, and a friendship equally warm and sincere 
took place between them. The governor-general, being 
certain that an impeachment had been determined on, selected 
Major Scott, who possessed his full confidence^ as his agent 
and he accordingly repaired to England, as his precursoir* 
They were both sensible that opthing could be effected without 
a seat in parliament ; and (he proper means for obtaining this 
were not wanting. The subject of this memoir accordingly 
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appeared in the House of Commonsi as the authorised repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hastings, and displayed no common d^ree 
of zeal in his bdialf ; nor can it be denied, that on many try- 
ing occasions, he conducted himself with considerable abilUy 
and effect. On the other hand, he must be acknowledged to 
have displayed a certain degree of temerity, in the manner in 
which he comn^enced his career. It is well known, indeed, 
that in the character of champion to the governor-general, 
lie was the first to throw down the gaimtlet in the House 
of Commons, to set his enemies at defiance, and to dare 
them to the contest. How far this might have been prudent 
it is BOW difficult to decide ; but certain it is, that he appears at 
least to have confirmed Mr. Burke in his original purpose^ and 
perhaps rendered him still more determined, and even moi« 
personal and vituperative^ than he otherwise mi^t have 
been* 

In this state of affidrs the subject of this memoir, ofcourse, 
was particularly ansdous to have the public voice in his favour. 
Many of the first families in the kingdom were inddsted to 
Mr. Hastings for a provision for their younger sons. The 
East India Company (supposing the accusation of his Enemies 
to be true), had profited by his peculations, his rapacities, his 
wars of ambition, and still more by his wanton aggressicRis 
against the defenceless natives, under the immediate proteetion 
c( Great Britain. Some of the ministers themselves were 
under obligations to him ; and, in addition to all this, by means 
of presents he had gratified the cupidity, and excited the gra- 
titude^ of many distinguished personages. Thusi a numerons 
and powerful body was already interested in the defence €jf^ 
Mr. Hastings ; while the public at large, listening to the 
tales of rapacity and injustice displayed towards the most 
distinguished princes and princesses in India, without regard 
either to rank, or age, or sex, at first leaned towards his. 
accusers. 

In this state of affairs, it became necessary to conciliate those 
who were neutral, to confirm those who were wavering, to 
countenance his defenders, and to attack his foes. 
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AH this was efifected in a very able and efficacious manner, 
by the avowed agent of Mr. Hastings* Well aware of the 
immense power of the press (and it was never more fuUy de- 
monstrated than in the course of this very impeachment), he 
subsidised several of the newspapers: some of the reviews, too, 
were at his devotion. Pamphlets innumerable were also writ- 
ten and circulated, either by himself or under his immediate 
direction ; and thus the public mind was monthly, daily, aad 
almost hourly occupied either by his own labours, or those of 
his adherents. When the contest became warmer, the speeches 
of each side were published, and perused with an eagerness 
now scarcely to be conceived ; and while the periodical press 
incessantly groaned under the innumerable letters, paragn^^ . 
puffs, and squibs, which issued from it This must have 
proved an expensive operation ; and a very curious bill of the 
sums paid on this occasion was published in the Morning 
Herald, in 1787« Of the total expenditure, it is now difficult 
to form any guess, but it could not have been mudh short of 
one-fourth of the law expenses, which alone amounted to 
71,080/. on the part of Mr. Hastings. Indeed, the avowed 
productions on the part of Major Scott himself, relative to 
India, amount to upwards of thirty in point of number, some^ 
of which are of considerable extent. Many of these, indeed, 
were published with his name, and some with his initials 
(J. S.), while others appeared under the signature of Asi- 
aticus. Detector, &c. &c. &c In addition to this, he rose 
frequently in the House of Commons in support of his patron ; 
he mingled in all the debates relative to the af&irs of Asia; 
and it was admitted by Mr. Pitt that his information was 
various, original, and authentic. 

While Major Scott contended with a host of periodical 
writers, he was anxious that history should not record any 
thing unworthy of his friend. Accordingly, in 1791, head- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Doddesley, for the purpose of contro- 
verting some of the facts stated in the Annual Register for 
1 788. Perhaps his zeal was considerably heightened by the 
consideration that Mr. Burke had been, and still was supposed 
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to be the editor of that work. In 1 79<S, he also addressed 
a letter to Mr. Belsham, who, in his history of the reign of 
O^orge III. had treated Mr. Hastings, as he thought, with a 
coB^derable degree of asperity and injustice, particularly, in 
the character drawn of a great Asiatic Statesman. * He had 

' ^ Hie' following Is the portrait of the Ex-Govemor-General of India, at depicted bjr 
the pencil of Mr. Beltham, vol. vii. p. S35. of the History of Gxint Britain : <« The 
political character of Mr. Hastings^ on a cool and impartial review uf hi^coBdncty ao 
forcibly impresses itself oh the mind, that it can derive little aid from any adventitious lU 
Instiadon. Daring in the conception^ and ardent in the prosecution of his dcsigusy -— 
fertile in resources, and relying with confidence, and even with pride, on the streagth of 
his own geniu6, — his character acquired a certain sump of dignity and superior!^ firom 
the infleubility of his temper, and the apparent force of his own conviction Rspecting 
the rectitude aad propriety of his measures ; to which must be add^d, that in his public 
despatches he possessed the dangerous art of giving pUusibillty to the inost abtord and 
pernicious measures, by artful and imposing glosses, branching out sometimes into stu- 
died ambiguities, sometimes into bold assumptions, under a perpetual external show of 
ingenuousness, liberality, and candour. 

** The numerous individuals returning in rapid succession from India, whom 
Mr. Haatingf had engaged in his interest by various obligations, contributed also to 
enhance his reputation, by the high eulogiums which they almost univeisally bestowed 
upon his conduct ; and in which, dazzled by the brilliant exterior of the Governor's 
adninistntioBy and unequal to the dear comprehension of an extensive and comples 
system^ they were probably for the most part very sincere. The truth, however, is, that 
this man, for thirteen years the scourge of the East, and whom ignorance and folly have 
preposterously ranked with the Sullys and Chathams of the West, has never been, and 
never can become, the theme of discerning and rational panegyric. 

** Not to si)eak of his total and flagrant disregard of the sole legitimate end and 
object of government,— the happiness of the governed, — his conduct will be found, in 
almost all its p^s, and in the choice and prosecution of his' own purposes, abrard, per- 
plexed, capricious, and inconsequent. His course was one perpetual deviation from the 
straight and luminous path of political and sound rectitude ; and hi* general reputation 
was supported chiefly by his habitual vigour of mind and personal courage, which were 
in him internally blended, and seemed to rise on some occasions even to the semblance 
of magnanimity. 

** His exertions in tlie last war for the preservation of the Canuitic, which he had so 
wantonly and uselessly endangered, were generally and justly spoken of as highly meri- 
torious ; but even in this most splendid and boasted part of his political conduct, he 
coukl challenge only the praise of a roadman, who first fires the house, and then labours 
strenuously to extinguish the flames. 

« The administratran of Mr. Hastings lias been truly said, in the glowing expressions 
of eloquence, ' to exhibit a medley of meanness and outrage, of duplicity and depreda- 
tion, of prodigality and oppression, of the most callous cruelty contrasted with the hollow 
affectation of liberality and good faith. The sordid system of cr>mroercial policy, to 
which all the arrangements and regulations of the Company are ultimately to be traced, 
was under his government carried to the utmost extent. Thus have nations been extir- 
pated for a sum of money, — whole tracts of country laid waste to furnish an invest- 
ment, —princes expelled for the balanre of an account, — and a bloody sceptre wielded 
in one hand, in order to replenish the empty purse of mercantile mendicancy displayed 
in the other.* 
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pronounced^ ** That liis defence, precipitately and prematurely 
delivered, was of no service to his cause, and contributed 
in a very slight and inadequate d^ee to the vindica- 
tion of his character/' While he reprobated the <f languor" 
with which the trial was carried on, the writer lamented^ 
^^ that the aithusiasm of those who wished and expected to 
have seen a great delinquent brought to speedy and exemplary 
justice, was &8t changing to compassion for the man who 
seemed destined to live a life of impeachment, and to have 
been the object of a relentless persecutioii/' If the Majbr whs 
annoyed by the chaxges of delinquency, he was still more mor- 
tified at the affected compassion for the /^ criminal ;" and he^ 
was consequently at great pains, on the present occasion, to 
enforce the innocence of his patron, and insists on the guilt of 
his numerous and relentless enemies. 



*' The conceuions of Mr. HaAtlngt himself are, indeed, occasionally Tery large 
and ample; for his views seldom seem to have extended beyond the precise object 
which he wished at the moment to compass. The ruinous effects of British perfidy, and 
British barbarity, in India, are very strongly and distinctly stated in his letters, dispatches, 
and minutes of council. In his minute of September 29* 1783* he says, <* By a sacre<l 
and undeviating observance of every principle of public faith, the British dominion 
might by this time have acquired the means of itfe extension, 'through a'virtual Submission 
to its authority, to every r^ion of Hindoatap and Decan. — But the powers of India . 
ALL dread the connection. The subjectitm of Bengal,' the usurpations in the Carnatic, ' 
the licentious violation of the treaty with the Nizam, the efiecu of oar connections with 
the Vuier, stand as terrible precedents against us.* 

** Yet as to himself, the primum mobile of the whole system, he declares in his 
famous minutes of defence, ' That he had the conscious satiafiietion to see all his mea- 
sures terminate in their designed objects; that his political conduct was invariably 
regulated by truth, justice, and good faith ; and tliat he resigned his charge in a state ' 
of established peace and security, with all the sources of its abundance unimpaired, and 
even improved.' 

** To reconcile these apparent incongruities, we are required, therefore, by a species 
of fiuth which can work miracles, to believe that there existed in India crimes without a 
criminal^ oppressions without an oppressor, and tyranny without a tyrant. In fine, when 
we coiuider, with serious attention, the origin and progress of the British government in 
Indian the (Hendship and generosity with which the Englbh nation was received, and 
permitted to form establishments in that country, the black and base ingratitude with 
which those obligations were requited, and the unexampled, unprovoked, and unatoned 

excesses, whidi have been perpetrated on the princes and inhabitants of Hindustan 

Is it the weakness of superstition merely to tremhle at the secret apprehension that some 
mighty vengeance is yei in store for this kingdom, such as finally, by the intervention of 
obvious causes, overwhelmed and subverted the proud, corrupt, and tyrannic empires of 
antiquity ?** 
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Yet what was above prognosticated actually took pkiee. 
The numerous delays and continual procrastination of the 
proceedings against Mr. Hastings, at length aroused a spirit , 
of indignation both in the House of Commons and the natioiiy • 
against the tardy method of conducting the prosecution. Ao- 
cordingly^ M^or Scott was heard with patience and temper, ' 
when, in opposition to Mr. Francis, he insisted on the thesi 
pcosparons condition of Bengal, arising out of the govemmeiit 
of Mr. Hastings, while that gentleman was placed over it. 

<* The increased and aocming revenue had been, obtttned,** 
lie observed, ^ from sources branded on the journals of the 
Houses as procured by acts of injustice^ oppression, andbreadi 
of fiuthy via. 

*^ Benares increased rent - - 170^000 

"Salt - - - - 600,000 

"Opium - ... 140,000 

"Oude .... 200,000 



Total - jg 1,110,000 

" I affirm,'' added he, " that if such an increase of wealth 
has flowed into the coffers of the Company, during the rig^t 
honourable gentleman's administration (Mr. Dundas, after^ 
wards Lord Melville, and then President of the Board of 
Controul), it proceeds from the source I have enumerated ; it 
lias all been created by Mr. Hastings, and all condemned by 
the journals of the House, in the strongest possible lai^uage ; 
and yet this country takes, without scruple, all those wages of 
iniquity, as it has been pleased in effect to term them ; and the 
minister glories in the great amount of his Bengal resources, 
and in the flourishing state of the country ! Such absurdities 
and injustice cannot last for ever. Gentlemen must know, 
that I neither misrepresent nor exaggerate. 

<< There was a time^ when a right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) was pleased to compliment me in very flattering 
terms, for the uncommon accuracy with which I have given 

4 
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India details in this house. The same honourable gentleman 
was pleased, a short time since, to speak of them with a 
marked contenipt. But I liaVe never varied in my accounts, 
and it is extremely singular, that the India mhrister and my« 
self scarcely differ as to a single fact. 

^* I thank the House for the indulgence with whidi they 
now hear me ; and cannot omit the present opportunity of 
once more calling its attrition to the situation in which it and 
the country now stands, approving year after year the ^eso^ 
hitions moved by the India minister — taking credit for 'every 
rupee arising frmn the revenues of Bengal^* agreeing that that 
country has been and still was, in the most flourishing state 
— yet going year after year into Westminster Hall (and we 
are now in the sixth year of the impeachment !) when the 
world is solemnly told, in the name of the Comindns of 
England, that Bengal is ruined and undone — etijoyihgthe 
resources, yet abusing the man and the means by' which they 
were procured ! Fully convinced, as I am, that this Hduse fil 
composed of men of sense, and of honour, I am confident that 
the time must arrive, when they will be ashamed of such dis- 
graceful transactions !" 

. Major Scott, on the fifteenth day of the trial, was e^^oinined 
by Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Fox, &c. before the House of Lords^ 
on the second charge, relative to the very dark and dubious 
transactions about the treasure of the Begums^ Oti ^is occasion 
he asserted, that Mr. Hastings' defence had been chiefly 
drawn up, not by himself, but by his friends; and that 
Messrs. Halhed, Gilpin, Middleton, and himsdf, had all as« 
sisted on that occasion. 

On the 1st of May, 1789, the subject of this memoir 
entered into a laboured defeilccof Mr. Hastings' conduct again 
before the House of Commons, and maintained that the 
petition presented to the House of Lords by that gentleman, 
was founded on facts, and unanswerable in point of argument 
** As to the affair of Nundcomar, all the transactions had 
been laid before government, and yet the governor-general 
was repeatedly confirmed in his high office, subsequently to 
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that period. After 8uch appointments, what coqU be |]ie 
opinion of Mr. Hastings or of the world/' added he^ *^ bo^ 
that the charge ought to be looked upon as a base uoA 
unfounded calumny? yet this was the mass of evidence which. 
the manager (Mr. Burke) had been talking of for two da]r%' 
and which he was so anxious to produce. The manager, 
after the decision of the House, thought proper to affirm di«t 
Mr. Hastings murdered Nundcomar by the handa of Sir 
Elijah Impey.'' Not content with this, he published the two 
following letters, in a newspaper of that day, m rqply to one 
addressed by Mr. Burke to his friend Mr. Montague : 

Letter I. 

« To ike Printer. 
" Sje, 

^ Mr. Burke's motive for publishing the letter which A£r« 
Montague read in the House of Commons, oi^ht to b^ to 
enable those gentlemen who differ with him to enter into afidr 
disimssion of its contents. 

^^ Some of the assertions of the letter are of so ycry extraor*. 
dinary a nature, that I should have been sorry indeed, if m> 
fair an opportunity had not been given to me of meeting tbem 
with a most direct and unequivocal contradiction. Mr. Bnrke; 
says, that the House having, upon an opinion of bis diligmoe. 
and fidelity, put a great trust into his hands, ought to give hum, 
an entire credit for the veracity of every foct that he affirms at 
denies. Never was there, I believe, so monstrous a propo* 
sition, and the vote of the House has proved already ike foUaejf 
and the absurdity of it. If it were true, observe what a^ 
dilemma Mr. Burke would involve the House in. We have 
had two India budgets since this impeachment began. In each 
year the India Minister has dwelt with peculiar force and em*, 
phasis upon the mildness, the justice^ ' and the excellency of 
the government of Great Britain in Bengal; has explained 
the situation of its foreign connections and dependencies, and 
has last yrar taken credit, as the aggregate of the resources of 
Bengal, for a surplus, t^ the payment of aU its eiqpenses, qC 
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two millions sterling. The House has heard these statements 
with great satisfaction, and has voted those resolutions which 
Mr. Dundas moved. Could the House have done so, had 
they beheved Mr. Burke ? No ; for, in contradiction to every 
man's declaration who has any means of information, Mr. 
Burke obstinately persists in painting to the world, in the name 
of the Commons of Great Britain, the miserable, distressed^ 
depopulated, and ruined state of Bengal, Benares, and Oude. 
I affirm, therefore, that the House has not, cannot, and ought 
not to give entire credit to Mr. Burke, for the veracity of every 
fact that he affirms or denies. 

^^ In another paragraph he says, that the committee must 
be the sole judges of the relevancy of the facts, till the com- 
petent court finally decides ; and he adds, ^ In that court the 

* agent of Mr. Hastings will soon enough be called upon to 

* give his own testimony with regard to the conduct of his 

* principal. The agent shall not escape from the necessity of 

* delivering it, nor will the principal escape from the testi- 

* mony of his agent.' 

" In this passage / kncfw Mr. Burke is not serious, nor will 
the world believe him, because every man of common sense 
knows, that there is a common-sense way of doing business, 
and that if I could give the testimony which Mr. Burke in- 
sinuates I can givcj Mr. Fox, the managers, the five lawyers 
they employ, would insist upon Mr. Burke's coming to the: 
point at once^ they would not permit him to speak four days 
upon presumptions, and the probabilities of presumptions ^ 
but, as Mr. Burke has now committed himself, I hope the 
public will not forget the broad assertion that he has made^ 
For the present, I will inform them, that I was examined 
upon this subject in Westminster-hall above four hours, with, 
all the ability, ingenuity, and industry of Mr. Fox, Mr,^ 
Burke, and Mr. Sheridan ; and this is not the only instance 
they have given of skill in putting questions, as the world • 
well knows. I had been examined upon the same subject by, 
a Committee of the House of Commons five years before*. : 
Wh^i I was called as a witness in Westminster-hall, no in*: 
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formation was given to me of the point I was called to depoie 
to; and, in the course of my examination, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
served, that there was a contradiction between my evidence 
then given, and that which I gave formerly on the same sub- 
ject A Noble Lord afforded me an opportunity of calling^ 
for that former evidence. It came; it was read; but the 
ability of Mr. Sheridan did not enable him to point out a 
difference, and, armed with the robe of magistracy, he left 
his assertion to shifl for itself. No question can be put to me 
that I will not answer most unreservedly; and as to money 
transactions, I should have no objection if all that I am con- 
cerned in were proclaimed at Charing-Cross. I have never 
lent my name to give currency to a bond, and aflerwards re- 
fused to discharge it. 

^* Mr. Burke says, that their perseverance may be called 
obstinacy inspired by malice, and adds, ' Not one of us, how- 

< ever, has a cause of malice. What knowledge have we of 

< Sir Elijah Impey, with whom you know we began ; and of 

* Mr. Hastings, whom we aflerwards found in our way ? — « 

* Party views cannot be our motive. Is it not notorious^ 

< that, if we thought it consistent with our dut}', we might 

< at least have an equal share of the Indian interest, which 

* now is almost to a man against us ? ' 

** One would really imagine that Mr. Burke was writing to 
an old woman born in the last century, or to an infant in the 
nurse's arms* That he should gravely put such a question to 
a gentleman of character and information, and deep political 
knowledge, is, indeed, most wonderful. Does not Mr. Mon«>- 
tague know, that those who have been his bosom friends 
through life, took up the cause of Mr. Hastings most 
warmly and successfully in the year 1776, when Lord North 
wanted to remove him, because he had been accitsed P Does 
not Mr. Montague know, that the Marquis of Rockingham 
then defended him, because the accusation was not proved? 
Docs not Mr. Montague know, that the accusations were 
actually those which, at the distance of foui*teen years, Mr. 
Bnrke has revived, though three several times since the7 

9 
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were made, Mr. Hastings has, by the unanimous voice of the 
legislature, been appointed ^e governor-general of Bengal? 
Does not Mr. Montague know, that in 1781» when he ^at as 
a member of the Judicature Committee, they examined very 
particularly into the circumstances of the execution of Nund- 
comar? Does not Mr. Montague know, that precisely at the 
same period Lord North brought in a bill, by which Mr. 
Hastings was a fourth time appointed governor-general of 
Bengal, and for ten years? Docs not Mr. Montague know, 
that neither Mr. Burke, nor any one man of his committee, 
intreated Lord North to suspend the appointment because 
Mr. Hastings was concerned in the death of Nundcomar? 
He knows that at that time no such suspicions existed, nor do 
they now, though it was found expedient to say thai which the 
Commons have disavowed. 

^^ But, says Mr. Burke, toe Jbund Mr. Hastings in our ttu^ 
He never spoke more truly in his life. 

" They did so, btd tiot in April 1 781. J^tey Jbund him in their 
»»zy when they had turned out Lord North the next year; 
then, and not till then, did the plot thicken ; nor was Mr. 
Hastings the only man they Jbund in their way. They Jbund 
Mr. John Macpherson in their way; and they made a report 
which had for its object his remaoal^ and a censure of Lord 
North for appointing him. They found Mr.^ Whiter in their 
way : for they made another report, in which they affirmed, 
that both he and Sir John were implicated in the criminality 
of Mr. Hastings. The resistance of the proprietors, and the 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham, prevented their plans 
from taking effect. They resigned, and in a few months came 
in with additional power, by an unexpected junction with an 
old enemy. Then Mr. Fox brought in his memorable bill, 
and again they found Mr. Hastings in their way^ for his friends 
joined most heartily in opposition to that measure, with a very 
great majority of the nation. I cannot possibly look into the 
heart of a man, and discover the motives of his actions ; but^ 
I believe, there is not in Great Britain one man of common 
sense, or who has r^id beyond the history of Tom Thumbs 
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who will say with Mr. Burke, that party views cannot be the 
object of their prosecution of Mr. Hastings. 

" Mr. Burke says, * Is it not notorious, that if we thought it 
' consistent with our duty, we might have at least an equal 

* share of the Indian interest, which now is almost to a man 

* against us ? * 

*^ There is an insinuation here, which it is incumbent upon 
Mr. Montague to do away. I deny the truth of it in the most 
solemn and unequivocal manner. None of us have forgot the 
late important struggles, nor the active part which Mr. Burke 
took in them. During that period, or any other, never was 
the least overture made, directly or indirectly, on the part of 
Mr. Hastings, by any man living, to deprecate the resentment 
of Mr. Burke, or his party. I affirm there was not, and at the 
very moment when their possession of power appeared (whe-^ 
ther with or without cause I know not) to be inevitable, I 
spoke of them precisely in the manner that I had done» 
when their elevation appeared to be more distant K no 
reply is given, the insinuation will be treated by the world 
as it deserves. 

" I will take upon me to declare, that no overtures were at 
any time made by Mr. Hastings or his friends to deprecate the 
violence of his opponents, though an overture was made to 
them. At a very critical period, namely, the night before Mr* 
Fox brought in his bill, Mr. Sheridan, who made it, would 
have met me the next day, had I not declined it. How far 
he was empowered, or by whom empowered to treat, I know 
not ; but after having declined that meeting, which was in- 
tended as an opening to an accommodation, I did not expect 
to hear it gravely asserted at any time, as a matter of no- 
toriety, that Mr. Burke and his friends < might, if they 

* thought it consistent with their duty, at least have an equal 

* share of the Indian interest.' Mr. Burke's meaning is 
too obvious tb be missed, but it has no sort of foundation 
in fact. 

*^ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
*, « HoUeS'Street, M(y 9. « John Scott.'' 
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Letter IL 

" To the Printer. 
•* Sir, 

*^ I am obliged to you for inserting my letter so early in your 
paper, and as I must look upon the publication of Mr. Burke's 
letter to be a fair appeal from him to the public, I shall sub- 
mit some further remarks to the candour and good sense of the 
same tribunal. 

In his late speech, he gave us a long account of Munny 
Begum, whom he called ^* a Dancing Girl, a common prosti- 
tute, a wicked woman," and bestowed upon her a variety of 
opprobrious epithets, in so far that three-tenths of the ladies 
who heard him must have departed with the most unfavourable 
opinion of this venerable matron. If the House were to give 
Mr. Burke entire credit for the veracity of every fact that he 
either affirms or denies, it would upon this occasion be 
in one of the most unfortunate dilemmas that any public 
body was ever involved in ; for Mr. Burke himself^ in the 
eleventh report of the select committee, gave the House the 
following very different account of Munny Begum in the year 
1783 ; ^ It will be proper to state to the House the situation 

* and circumstances of the women principally concerned, who 

* were in the seraglio of Jaffier Ally Cawn at his death. The 

* Jirst of these was called Munny Begum, a person originally 

* born of poor and obscure parents, who delivered her over 

* to the conductress of a company of dancing girls, in which 
^ profession, being called to exhibit at a festival where 

* the late Nabob took a liking to her, after some co- 

* habitation, she obtained such influence over him, that he 

* took her for one of his 'wives [and she seems to have been the 

* favourite\ put her at the head of his haramy and having a 

* son by her, this son succeeded to his authority and estate ^ 

* Munny Begum, the mother, being by his witt a devisee of 

* considerable sums of money^ and other effects, in ' which he 

* left a charge, which has since been applied to the service 

* of the East India Company.' 

R 4 
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" All the latter part of this account we know to be strictly 
true ; and the first may be so also, although it will be impoa* 
sible for Mr. Burke, or any other person in England^ to prore 
it. Munny Begum, by Mr. Burke's own account, was the 
wife, and the favourite wife, of Jaffier, the superiol: of his 
seraglio ; and Lord Clivc took a legacy of five lacks upon the 
strength of her testimony, which forms a fund for the half-pay 
of our army. If she ever was a dancing girl, it must have 
been nearly fifly years ago ; for the last twenty-seven years she 
has been treated as the first woman in BengaL How she 
acquired her power and influence originally, long antecedent 
as it was to our own influence in Bengal, is not a matter of 
the least consequence ; but I should be glad to know, if the 
House is to give entire credit to Mn Burke for the veracity of 
every fact he afiirms or denies, how they are to act, when he 
differs so materially from himself? In the eleventh report, and 
in the articles presented to the Lords, this lady is called the 
mdow of Me^: Jaffier. In his speech, which we ought most 
religiously to believe, she is styled * a wicked woman, and 
a common prostitute.' 

^^ I shall proceed in further elucidation of the danger, as 
well as of the absurdity, of Mr. Burke's doctrine. 

^^ He has affirmed, that to let the lands of Bengal in fiirm, 
was a most wicked, corrupt, and oppressive system, invented 
by Mr. Hastings, unauthorised by the Directors, and a scan- 
dalous violation of the rights of the nobility and country 
gentlemen of BengaL 

^^ Mr. Burke has represented himself as a laborious, plodding, 
and inquisitive man, who has been intent upon the discovery 
of Indian grievances for eight years. What reliance ought 
the House, or the public, to whom he has appealed, to place 
upon his accuracy or fidelity, when it is a notorious fact, thai 
the plan for &rming the lands was adopted in various instances 
three years before Mr. Hastings adopted it ; and is thus man* 
tioned by Governor Verelst and Mr. Bccher, in a lettar to the 
select committee in Bengal, dated from Morshfljubtfr the 
80th of July, 1 769 ? 
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** * The plan we wish to see generally followed is, that ci 

* letdng the lands to farm, for a term of years, as we are pei^ 

< suaded that mode tends most to the welfare of the inhabit- 

< ants, the improvement of the country, and of course the 

< benefit of our employers. We are happy to find the Hon^ 
^ Court of Directors seem to have adopted the same senti* 

< ments ; and we flatter ourselves the beginning that is nam 

* makings in letting out to form the districts of IjUije Shahy and 

* Nuddeoy will in time be followed throughout the Province of 

* Bengal: 

^^ Here is another strong instance brought, in order to prove 
that the House cannot, and ought not, to give entire credit to 
Mr. Burke. 

<^ In his last speech, he read a testimonial which Lord Com- 
wallis and his council had transmitted to the court of Directors 
firom the Rajah of Dinagipore^ a boy whom he represented to 
be eleven or twelve years of age. Mr. Burke might well say, 
indeed, that such a testimonial, from such a child, was only 
to be mentioned with ridicule, or with contempt; and in such 
a contemptible light he did represent it. This testimonial the 
House has not seen ; but if they were to give entire credit to 
Mr. Burke, they might suppose, that no other signature ap- 
peared to the testimonial. The fact, however, is, that it is signed 
by all the public officers of the Rajdhf who manage the business 
of the Zemindary for him ; and the next name to the rajah's is 
thatqftheNaib Zemindar^ or Public Minister.. I have been 
asked seriously, of what validity the testimonial of such a child 
could be; so completely were Mr. Burke's auditors convinced, 
by his general argument, that no other signature was affixed 
to it, but that of the infant, as he called him ! 

** I should encroach too much upon your time and your 
p^qper, were I to produce the various instances that have oo- 
curradi bgr which I could prove that Mr. Burke's doctrme is 
» moft dangOKMit one in&ed. The good sense and the justice 
of the HoMe vqecfted it at once ; but it appears to me, that 
Mr. Burke WMhai'fer th^ decision of the public also upon the 
same point. - I I in' this conjecture, I am justified in 
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laying before them a few fiicts, by which they may determine^ 
that neither the House nor the public ought to give hidi 
credit for the veracity of the facts he either affirms or danies* 

*< I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

" John Scott. 
« HoUes-street, May 11, 1789." 

As no notice was taken of these letters, Mr. Scott was enx- 
boldened to publish the following one. 

" To the Printer of the Diary. 

'^ Sir, If a man of the rank of one of His Mfgesty^s 
Privy Counsellors does not conceive it below his dignity to 
revive a calumny long ago refuted, it is not unbecoming in lae 
again to take notice of it. 

*< The story that appears in your paper of Wednesday, as 
told by Mr. Burke in the House of Commons, was circulated 
last year, and a noble earl and a learned judge (who is a peer 
of the realm) were said to have mentioned it. Mr. Burke^ 
who made the first enquiry on the subject in Leadenhall- 
street, informed Mr. Hudson, that Major Scott bad told 
the respectable nobleman who presented Mr. Hastings' pe- 
tition, that he had paid three thousand pounds for copying 
papers at the India House. Mr. Hudson, from whom I re- 
ceived this information, told Mr. Burke, at my express desire^ 
that I had never made such an assertion to any person. 

" The story, as told by the learned judge, if I was rightly 
informed, was materially different, namely, that Mr. Hasi^ 
ings was the person who gave the information to the no- 
bleman who presented his petition. It was now become 
a most serious affair; and, effectually to counteract the 
mischief which such a story, coming from such a quarter, 
might do, I published the real state of the fact on the 
Sd of July last, and hearing nothing from either of the 
parties who had circulated the tale (a tale so much iu the 
style of Mr. Sheridan's story in his School for Scandal)^ I 
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concluded that my explanation cleared up the matter, and 
that they were not a little chagrined, upon considering the 
injury they might have done a persecuted man, by repeating a 
table conversation, in which the mistake of a single word 
makes the whole difference between the truth and falsehood of 
the story, 

" Mr. Burke, after almost a year's silence, has thought 
proper to repeat this calumny, and has reduced me to the 
necessity of again refuting it. Indeed it was one of the most 
cogent arguments that he adduced, in order to persuade the 
Commons of Great Britain in parliament assembled, to per- 
severe in a prosecution which has already been dragged on to 
a length that excites the regret of every honest man in 
Englarid, and the astonishment of every enlightened statesman 
in Europe. 

" I am ready at all times to do justice to Mr. Burke, and 
I sometimes follow his example, by laying before the public 
my sentiments on points in which the public has a material 
interest. Upon this principle I shall examine the truth of an 
assertion which, as appears by your paper, fell from him on 
Tuesday last : — * That the delays which had hitherto oo- 
* curred on the trial were imputable to Mr. Hastings.* Mr. 
Burke might have said in the words of Richard, 

I do the wrong, and first begin to brawl. 
The secret mischiefs that I set abroach, 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others. 

" That it was Mr. Burke's original intention that the trial 
should not come to a close in the present parliament^ I consci- 
entiously believe; and therefore I looked upon the motion 
inserted in your paper as nugatory. I will state the grounds 
upon which that opinion has been formed. 

" In the Jirst year of this extraordinary trial, the Lords sat 
thirty-five days; they generally met at twelve, sometimes 
earlier, and sat often till after five ; therefore Mr. Burke's cal- 
culation of three hours a day is entirely erroneous. There 
was not a single dispute in that year about evidence to 
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cause delay. Is there a man of common sense will tell me, 
that thirty-five days were not sufficient for the trial, had 
Mr. Burke really wished to bring it to a close ? What im- 
pediments did Mr. Hastings's counsel throw in his way? 
Thirteen days wei*e wasted in speeches ; four by Mr. Burke, 
four by Mr. Sheridan ; by Mr. Fox, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. 
Adam, Mr. Pel ham, and Mr. Grey, one day each ; I say 
wasted, without meaning to detract from the merit of those 
gentlemen ; for neither the Lords who are to decide, the Com- 
mons who are the prosecutors, nor the men, women, and 
children who heard the speeches, can possibly recollect a word 
of them, except Mr. Burke's story of Deby Sing, and Mr. 
Sheridan's exquisite eulogium upon filial love and parental 
affection. 

" This was undoubtedly the year of Mr. Burke's triumph ; 
for as he knew Mr. Hastings could not then be heard, elo- 
quence and harsh epithets could be applied with perfect 
safety, but the second year was commenced under singular 
disadvantages. The malicious story of Deby Sing had been 
fully refuted. Many gentlemen had arrived from Bengal 
since the commencement of the trial, who were perfecdy 
disinterested as to the event of it. These gentlemen con- 
curred in their report of the astonishment and regret with 
which the account of the prosecution of Mr. Hastings had 
been received in India ; and no man possessed of three grains 
of common sense can believe that the testimonials subscribed 
by all ranks of people in India could have been transmitted 
through Lord Cornwallis, if his lordship had not been tho- 
roughly convinced that they contained the real sentiments of 
the people. All rational men execrated the trial, and certain 
well-known occurrences in England had considerably added 
to the unpopularity of the leading managers of it. Mr. Burke 
began this second year^ by a secojid speech of four days. The 
remainder of the year was chiefly consumed in altercations 
upon the competency of evidence ; of twelve questions sub- 
mitted to the decision of their lordships, ten were determined 
against the managers, and two in their favour. 
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*< It will hardly be credited, that this whole year was 
consumed in an enquiry into the merit of transactions that 
happened in Bengal in the year 1772, which were fully known 
in England in 1776, upon which Mr. Burke has not once said 
that he can produce a tittle of new evidence. But the no- 
velty of the proceeding will strike gentlemen more strongly, 
when they know, that upon the ground which Mr. Burke took 
last year in Westminster Hall, Lord North exerted his whole 
influence in 1776, to remove Mr. Hastings from the govern- 
ment of Bengal, and that the Marquis of Rockingham, with 
all his friends, voted for his continuance, and beat the minister^ 
though at that time in the plenitude of his power. 

" In the winter of 1 778, Lord North himself proposed to 
the legislature^ that Mr. Hastings should be re-appointed 
governor-genwal of Bengal. He did the same the next year, 
and the year following, and it is something singular, that Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Burke, who could not discover common sense 
in any other measure that his lordship proposed during the 
hte war, concurred with him in the propriety of this. 

*^ Lord North, in reply to a question that I once took the 
liberty to put to him, acknowledged that he had wished to 
remove Mr. Hastings, in 1776; that he had since that period 
proposed his re-appointment th:«ee several times when his term 
of service expired by law ; that he did so^ because it was in a 
season of war, and of great difficulty and danger, and because 
Mr. Hastings possessed firmness, vigour, and abilities, and 
the confidence of the East India Company. 

** How far it was just or honourable in the representatives 
of a great nation to keep a man in a high office, by various 
Fe-appointments, and then to prosecute him upon accusations 
well known some years prior to the first of those re-appoint- 
ments, I will not venture to determine ; but I am confident 
there will be but one opinion upon the subject, when it shall 
be considered, without prejudice, passion, or party. 

** Thus ended the second year of the trial. — To impute the 
obstructions that occanred in die course of it to Mr. Hastings, 
is to add insult to iajwy. 
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« The third year of the trial began on the 16th of Febru- 
ary. Much of the time, as in the last year, has been con- 
sumed in disputes upon evidence. — Four questions have 
been referred to the judges, and all of them determined against 
the managers. This great national trial stands thus : For the 
Jirstyear there was not a single dispute upon evidence ; the 
Court met early, sat late, had thirty-five sitting days, thirteen 
of which were consumed on speeches. 

** The two next years have been chiefly spent in disputes 
upon evidence, Mr. Burke's second speech oi fow days, and 
Mr. Anstruther's of one, excepted. Sixteen times have the 
Lords adjourned to the chamber of parliament to determine 
upon the admissibility of evidence. Fourteen of the decisions 
were against the managers^ and two in their favour. The lorda 
acted constantly with the advice and assistance of the ju^;e8 
of the land. 

^^ After this plain recital of facts, I would ask any candid 
and impartial man, if I am not well grounded in believing 
that Mr. Burke had pre-determined not to close the prosecution 
before the dissolution of parliament. As to the two motions 
which appear in your paper, I shall not presume to comment 
on them. When Mr. Burke gave his first notice in the 
House, if your paper is correct, he mentioned something of 
the new and dangerous doctrines delivered in Westminster 
Hall. Possibly he afterwards thought it a point of too much 
delicacy to attack all the law of the land, and therefore changed 
his battery, thinking, perhaps, that Mr. Hastings, who had 
already borne so much abuse, could sustain a little more. 

" Upon one other part of Mr. Burke's speech, I shall say 
a word or two, because in the pressed state of the funds it 
was calculated to sink them still lower. 

" He read a partial extract from a letter of Lord Com-. 
wallis, in which mention is made of the poverty and wretched- 
ness to which the natives of Bengal are reduced, by the defpct$. 
of our former system. The conclusion drawn by Mr. Biurke 
firom this passage was, that Mr. Hastings had grossly mis^ 
managed the country. The defects to which Lord Comwalli% 
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alluded (thai of not letting the lands in perpetuity), Mn 
Hastings never had the authority to remedy, nor was it givent 
to the Bengal government until the year 1786; but Mr^i 
Burke's argument is totally destroyed by the contents of another 
letter from Lord Cornwallis, received by the same ship. Hisr 
lordship in that letter assures the Directors, that they may 
depend upon the continuance of an annual surplus of more than 
two hundred lacks — a surplus far beyond what I calculated 
upon, when I was accused of being too sanguine in my ex« 
pectations — a surplus that totally overturns every argument 
used by Mr. Fox in support of his bill. 

^^ But as this is a point on which the public credit of the 
country is concerned, I shall state it from the journals of the 
House of Commons. 

. '^ The year preceding Mr. Hastings' accession to the gfH 
vemment of Bengal, the total receipts of that government 
were only three hundred and thirteen lacks of rupees. 

*^ The annual receipts of that government, in the average 
of three years from 1781-2 to 1783-4, were five hundred and 
two lacks of rupees. From 1782-3 to 1785-6, five hundred 
and twenty-one lacks. From 1785-6 to 1787-8, five hundiredl 
and eight lacks. From 1786-7 to 1788-9, five hundred and 
thirty lacks. 

*^ Let any gentleman who has the least knowledge of ba» 
siness determine, whether a country producing so equal a 
revenue for so many years is in danger of being ruined. The 
fact is, that in the same period that the British nation nearly 
doubled its debt, and lost its western empire^ Mr. Hastings 
increased the revenues of Bengal two millions sterling a year, 
and extended the British Empire in India ; and while the in-^ 
genuity of the present minister has been exhausted in an at'^ 
tempt to raise the revenues of Great Britain a million beyond 
its expenditure, without the imposition of additional burthens^. 
3U>rd CicMcnwaUM assures his constituents that this may be de- 
pended. QjpQiv ;W. aoniial «i]rpluii of more than txo miUionSi 
sterling firom BciigaL 
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<' These circumstances strike me with no little astonishiDefif, 
and often occur to my mind when I cast my eyes upon sonie 
of ^r. Hastings's old friends in the manager's box, or whoi 
I hear it gravely affirmed, in direct opposition to the evideQoe 
of figures, to truth, and to common sense, that his measures 
have been attended ^ with great loss and damage to the 
East India* Company,' and that they were carried on, < to 
the vexation, oppression, and destruction of the natives of 
Bengal.' 

*< I am, Sir, your humble secant, 

" John Scott* 

« Bombay^ May 16, 1790." 

General Burgojoie, having complained to the House of 
Commons, of the liberties taken in the last letter, the three 
Jbllowing propositions were moved and carried. 

1. ** That the letter published in the Diary of May 18^ 
(1790) is a scandalous and libellous paper, reflecting on the 
honour and justice of the House, and on the conduct of the 
managers appointed to conduct the impeachment now pending 
iigainst Warren Hastings, Esq. 

2. " That John Scott, Esq. being, by his own acknowledgt^* 
roent,the author of the said letter, is guilty of a violation of hb 
duty as a member of this House, and of a high breach of the 
privilege of this House: and, 

3. " That John Scott, Esq. do attend and b^ reprimanded 
in his place." This was done accordingly by the Speaker, ia 
the following terms : — ' 

" Mr. Scott, — The House have resolved, that you, being 
the author of a Letter which the House have declared to be s 
scandalous and libellous paper, reflecting on the honour and 
justice of this House, and on the conduct of the managers 
appointed to manage the impeachment now depending against^ 
Warren Hastings, Esq. are guilty of a violation of your duty 
as a member of this House, and of a high breach of the privi* 
lege of this House. 
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. <' On: the satiire and iQagditude of your oSmce it is unnoy 
cessary for me to dwdil : wbalever has a tendency to dep^er 
ciate the honour and justice of this Houee^ partjcalarly in the 
exercise of. its inquisitorial functions, tends, in the same pro« 
portion, to weaken and degrade the energies and dignity of 
the British constitution. 

<< The privileges of this House have a daim to. the respect 
of every subject of this country. As a member of this Hous^ 
it is your duty, as it is a part of your, trust, to support and 
protect them. Had a sense of these obligations produced its 
diie influence on your mind and ccmduct, you would have 
avoided the displeasure of tiiis House, and I should have been 
spared the pain of declaring to you the result of it The mo- 
deraticm of the House is not, however, less manifest on this 
occasion, than their just sense of their own dignity, and of the 
iipportance of their own privil^s. It is my duty, in address- 
ing you, to be guided by the lenity which marks their pro- 
ceedings ; and, in the persuasion that the judgment of th&tt 
House will operate as an effectual admonition to yourself and 
to others, I forbear to say more, than that the Houi^ have di- 
rected that I rq)rimand you for your said offence ; and, in 
obedience to their commands, I do reprimand you accord- 
ingly.'* 

Anterior to this event, Major Scott had frequently experi- 
enced the support of the House, and moved several questions, 
in most of which he proved successful. But the current, after 
the reprimand^ appears to have run in a contrary direction ; 
and, indeed, his enemies seem to have considered this as a 
complete triumph over him. 

However, the nuybr continued to harrass the managers 
in every possible way, sometimes with, and at other times 
without the assistance of ministers. In 1792, he stoutly 
opposed the production of papers, then moved for, on the 
part of those who conducted the impeachment. This was 
founded on the danger arising from such communications, so 
far as they regarded the native powers in India. ^' A right 
honourable gentleman'' (Mr. Dundas), observes, he, " has 
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changed bis opinion on this subject, but I have not altered 
mine. He sets up a distinction between the events of the 
present and the former war, because the original enquiiy in 
respect to it, originated in a secret committee ; but that coni* 
mittee reported every thing to the Honse^ even including aD 
secret consultations, minutes, and n^ociations ; and upon theie 
were formed a series of criminatory resolutions now npoa ike 
journals, closing with the solemn opinion of a former pariii^ 
ment, that the first subject in India^ the govemcN^genenly 
should be removed. 

<< These resolutions arrived in India, in August, 1789; the 
most critical moment of the last war, when the British empire 
actually hung by a thread, and I can bring proof to your bary 
that these mischievous resolutions stopped the ratification of 
the Mahratta peace^ for seven months, and most absiirdly 
weakened the government of Bengal, on which everything de- 
pended, at the time when, of all others, it required every pos^ 
sible support firom home. So thinking, I shall certainly op- 
pose the production of papers in this war, though our sitnatiaii 
is so materially different ; having all India with us now, except 
Tippoo Sultan, and no European army to contoid with.** 

But Major Scott did not confine his opposition to the pro- 
duction of papers, for he objected to the expenses of the pro- 
secution, as outrageously excessive; and at the same time 
complained, that in some of their proceedings, the MoDBgen 
were actuated by personal hostility against himself. He 
accordingly moved the printing a statement of the diaiget 
made by Messrs. Wallis and Troward. 

<< On a former occasion," observed he, ** when the Marqnii 
of Graham made a similar motion, which was snppcNted by 
His Maj^ty's Ministers, I took no part ; but when, by a late 
correspondence, the Lords of the Treasury appear to be 
alarmed at the expenditure, I have been led to examine the 
accounts with some accuracy, and must say, that they aie 
enormous in their amount, unauthorised in their matter in 
many instances, tod contain itans truly disgracefiil. The 
more clearly to show the grounds on which I proceed^ it will 
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only be necessary to read an extract from the Treasury letter, ^ 
with the managm^' answer. By those documents it will ap- 
pear, that 3495/. had been expended in eleven days of the 
trial ; and as the lords were apprehensive lest a very heavy 
charge might be incurred by the public, they recommend to 
the managers to consider whether that charge might not be 
diminished in future. The reply was, that a great part of the 
sum alluded to^ had been spent in applying and arranging the 
general body of the evidence. 

<^ It is upon these papers,'' continues he^ *^ that I found my 
opinion of the enormous and profligate waste of the pubUc 
money. After reading over all the accounts with great atten- 
tion, I am ready to proves that there are charges to a very 
large amount which the solicitors, who are the servants of this 
House, had not the least authority to contract. Among the 
rest there is one too inconsiderable^ in its amount, to be no- 
ticed, but which betrayed a spirit that would have disgraced a 
Spanish inquisition. One item of this bill, is 25 guineas for 
reading over newspapers from 1788 to 1790, in order to select 
censurable or libellous passages written by me* This was no 
part of the business delegated by the House to the solicitor; 
and the man, be he whom he would, who employed him in such 
a character, degraded his own character, and disgraced the 
House of Commons. But this was too trivial for notice ex- 
cept that it was one among many instances, where the public 
interest had been sacrificed to private purposes. There were 
also many other improper items^ and the expense of this pro- 
secution having now amounted to 33,000/1, I shall move that 
Mr. Troward be called to the bar of the House, at some 
future day, to give an account of these things.** 

The agent of Mr. Hastings, on this occasion, was treated 
with great harshness by both sides of the House. Lord North, 
one of the managers, observed ** that if the person to whom 
the 25 guineas had been given, did but his duty, he had 
fairly earned this sum, as it was not easy to find any one to read 
as fast as the major could write." Mr. Sheridan flippantly 
observed, that << if any attorney had tlie patience to read all^ 

s 2 
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the trash alluded to, no person could say that this suni was 
extravagant ; but the officer in question possessed the very 
singular consolation, that he had, at least, one reader,'' the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who " was pleased to consider 
this ^ as a very niggardly payment,' for reading all the ho- 
nourable member's productions," and on dividing the House 
for the production of papers, but one member appeared for 
the affirmative^ while 104 voted agtunst the motion. 

Major Scott, however, finally triumphed ; for, after a trialy 
unexampled either in point of length or expense, Mr. War- 
ren Hastings was finally acquitted by the House of lords. 
In addition to this, the East India Company passed a vote, 
to indemnify him from the heavy charges accruing in conse- 
quence of the prosecution ; to that was superadded a liberd 
pulsion; and although never employed by the Crown, yet, 
after a decent mterval, during which Mr. Burke ceased to 
exist, he was riused to the rank of a Privy Counsellor of 
Great Britain. 

When the hurry of the impeachment was over. Major Scott 
Waring determined to retire from public affiurs, and dedicate 
the remainder of his life to domestic comfort. He accordingly 
led to the Hymeneal altar. Miss Hughes, a lady of some cele- 
brity, who, a little before this, had withdrawn from the stage. He 
accordingly bought a charming house and estate near Fulham, 
where he lived for some years ; and by this lady he had a son, 
now an officer in the army. This union was dissolved by a 
catastrophe equally singular and affi^ctmg ; for his lady, hap- 
pening, in 1812, to go to bed unattended, is supposed to have 
fallen backwards, by some unlucky accident, the body being 
discovered at the foot of the well-staircase early next morning 
entirely deprived of life. 

After some time spent in widowhood, the major made choioe 
of the beautiful Mrs. Eston, who, in the former part of her 
life, had also been on the stage. 

By this time he had attained a good old age, and it became 
evident, a few years after, from his infirm state of body^ that 
the period of his dissolution was fast approaching. 
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Scott Warii^9 accordingly, after occupvii^ the public atten- 
tion during many^ears, died at his house in Half Moon Street, 
Piccadilly, on Wednesday morning, May 5, 1819. 

List of the Works of Major Scott Wariiig. 
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JOHN WOLCOT, M.D. 

BETTER KNOWN BY HIS POETICAL APPELtATIOK OF 

"PETER PINDAR, Esq." 

It has been frequently remarked, with more point, perlinps, 
than propriety, " that the best account of" authors Is to be 
found in their works." This, ev€i» as a geiiera! proposition, is 
inaccurate in no common degree, and in the present Instance 
would prove fallacious in the extreme. The hfe of the subject 
of tlic present memoir is interesting on many accounts. It has 
been varied by incident, distinguished by poetical success, and 
chequered with both good and ill fortuiie. Unlike those men 
o/" Utters, who seclude themselves from society, and scarcely 
ever wander beyond the precincts of their native village, or the 
suburbs of a great capital, he became acquainted with the 
wrtild lit an early period ; and, not content with the limits of 
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provincial practice, actually went abroad in search of fortipie 
and adventures. 

On his return to England, after a residence of some years in 
tropical climates, London became the theatre of his literary 
labours ; and he soon rendered his borrowed name celebrated 
by a new species of poetry, while he connected his real one with 
the progress and history of the fine arts. Happily, too^ aknost 
every particular of his life is known to his friends; he' him- 
self^ also, has left ample memorials behind him; so that 
public curiosity cannot '^fi^l ^to be amply gratified in this 
respect. The greater pArt^ lii^fee^ of what follows is the im- 
mediate result either ef onQ oiibimanication, or authentic 
documents ; so that litm or noddng is hazarded either by 
vague speculation or loojie ni^ggestioiis. 

It appears from a letter written with his own hand, and now 
lying before the writer of the present article^ to whom it was ad- 
dressed, that Dr. John Wolcot was born at a village in the 
hundred of G>leridge, and county of Devon, which he term» 
Dodbroolcy in express opposition, both to geographers and 
natives, who usually terminate the name with a *voweL 
This may appear a trivial remark; but, lest the birth-place of 
Peter Pindar should be hereafter disputed, as was the case with 
that of Homer of old, it may be plroper to ascertain the precise 
spot, and thus set future conjecture at defiance. Nor oug^t it 
to be forgotten, that at the time this little obscure hamlet had 
the honour to produce our bard, it did not contain above tw^ity 
or thirty houses. Of the fertility of the surrounding country 
he was accustomed to boast, and would firequently term it 
the garden of England. 

It is evident firom the Parochial Registerf, that he was 
christened May 9, 1 738, O* S. His father, Mr. Alexander 

* Dodbrooke. It appears, from the last survey, now to contain 84 houses and 608 
inhabitants ; a considerable Increase both in respect to population and tenement! havinp 
litely taken place. The disunce from London is 207 miies ; and before the epoch 
alluded to above, tliis retired village was only known to fame bj the excellence of ita 
white beer, for which the Rector once claimed tithe ! 

t << In 1738, May 9, John Wolcot, son of Alexander and Mary." This, Uke 
every other name in the kingdom, not even excepting the illustrious one of Sidniy- 
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Wdoot, appears to have been a substantial yeoman, who 
possessed ^nd lived on a little freehold of his own^ consisting 
of a small house or homestead, a barn, and- some fields, which 
afterwards descended to the subject of this memoir by inherit- 
ance. His family consisted of a son and two daughters, both 
of whom were lately alive* 

John received the Tudiments of his education at Kings- 
bridge, a market town, situate on an inlet of the English 
Channel called Sokomb River, and connected with the hamlet of 
Dodbrooke by a bridge, along which he passed daily for the 
laudable purpose just mentioned. The Free-School of Kuigs- 
bridge had at that time for its master a person originally bred 
a Quaker. Mr. Morris, to whom we allude^ possessed the 
reputation of being a good scholar : ' in addition to this, he was 
a man of amiable manners and benevolent disposition. Ac- 
cordingly, he was always mentioned by his pupil with respect, 
and was undoubtedly deserving of it. Had it been otherwise, 
he would have been often subjected to the keenness of the poet's 
satire^ who would most readily have detailed, and perhaps 
^caggerated all the bad qualities, concealed under primitive 
manners, and a decorous simplicity of dress. This must have 
furnished a rich harvest for thie exercise of that vis comicd, in 
which he stood unrivalled ! 

After having learned all, or nearly all, that the quondam 
disciple of Fox, Barclay, and Penn, was capable of teaching, 
John Wolcot was next sent to the seminary of a Mr. Heyden, 
at Liskeard, to complete his studies. Thence, however, he 
removed once more, with the same view, . to the academy of 
the Reverend Mr. Fisher, at Bodmin, which, like the fonner, 
is also in the county of Cornwall. 

Having now concluded the usual course of a provincial edu- 
cation, it was determined by a near relation, who appears to 
have acted with all the zeal and kindness of a father, that he 



(Sidoj^ ^7^7' ;^ ^11^9)4 ,¥|AfP flM^lt'clMfcrent ways, at different times, 
III deeds, instraMttti^l^, '^'Wooms Woteoit, Woolacot, Walcot, and Wolcot, tho. 
:lilCOf wIMi IflMI ttvMi l^i^ ipied' both by the iather and son. 
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should repair to the Continent, with a view of acquiring a 
tain polish, by learning the language and imitating the mamien 
of a people at that period deemed the politest in ail ESuropew 
He accordingly took his departure for Normandy, where be 
remained about a year ; and if he did not imbibe a rdiah tat 
el^ant demean6ur and graceful attitudes, he at least acquired 
a knowledge of the vernacular tongue of that country, which 
proved highly serviceaUe to him through life* 

On his return, <* Jack,** as he was familiarly termed^ im- 
mediately proceeded to the house of his kind unde^ at Foipqf 
in Cornwall ; and as it was now absolutely necenary to 
make choice of some profession, that of a practiticmer in medi- 
cine was determined upon. This gentleman, then a respectable 
surgeon and apothecary, had already borne the cfaie^ if not the 
whde expenses of his education ; and having been fiirtiuiate 
in his pursuits, was, of course, anxious to bring up this yoang 
man under his own immediate auspices. He had ahready 
adopted his nephew as his heir ; and ha>i was now boimd to him 
in the usual manner, as an apprentice^ for seven years, with 
a view of making him^ first, his assistant, and then bis 
successor. 

The following are some ludicrous directions, addiened 
to the pupils of country apothecaries, supposed to have been 
written about this period ; -^ 

Keep the shop clean, and watch it like a porter ; 

Learn to boil clysters ; nay to give them too. 

If blinking nurses can't the business do; 
Write well the labels, and wipe well the mortar. 

Before the boys can rise to master tanners» 

Humble these bojrs must be and mend their manners / 

Despising pride, whose wish it is to wreck 'em : 
And mornings with a bucket and a stick. 
Should never once disdain to pick, 

From street to street, rich lumps of album grcecum. 

At what precise period the Muse first visited our youthful 
bard, or in what particular guise, it is difficult now to deter- 
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mine. But certain it is, that while an apprentice, among the 
*' gallants of Fowey ♦,** he might, with a trifling variation, 
have exclaimed, in the hinguage of the celebrated Scottish bard : 
^^ The poetic Genius of my country found me, as the prophetic 
bard Elijah did Elisha — at the Mortar^ and threw his inspiring 
mantle over me I** 

His relation, who was a plain, unsophisticated, and sensible 
man, had so long and so intimately associated the words 
*' poetry and poverty,** in his own mind, that he deemed 
them almost synonimous. He was extremely aiudous that his 
nephew should *< attend to the main chance,'' and conse- 
quently apply himself to business alone. But the young 
apothecary was not, according to his own account, very 
zealous to become^ what in scorn he termed a ** plodder;" 
and he accordingly withdrew as c^n as possible^ to indulge 
the master-passion of his heart in secret. 

^^ As my unde was always averse to my shining,'' observes 
he, in a letter now before us, << I used to steal away to an 
old ruined tower, situate on a rock dose by the sea, where 
many an early and late hour was devoted to the muses. This 
old tower I have painted, and it makes one of my picturesque 
views engraved by Aiken." 

Here follows an " Ode to the River Fowey," which may 
be supposed to have flowed at his feet, during these moments 
of inspiration ; and, although it appears to have been actually 
composed, or at least retouched, at a latter period, there is 
but little doubt that the original ideas were conceived in his 
mind at the epoch to which we now allude. 

lovely flood, on whose fair banks 

1 play'd in early youth my pranks, 

And often sail'd thy clear expanse along. 
And from thy bosom hook'd up fish. 
Pollock and bream, a dainty dish, . 

Salmon and mackarel, worthy epic song. 

• The inhabiunu of this town were to denominated in the reign of Edward III., im 

account of their natal exploits. They were, at that period, half merchants, ami 
pirates. Preftce to Burn's works. 



L jJNttr^ nicboty and John Dory, 
.1* oitx ss e^er were put before ye, 
O epicures! and plaice and mullet, 
Fit to descend a royal gullet ! 

Thy margin green, and castles hoar, 
Where heroes dwelt, and fought of yore. 

And smote the daring Gaul with dread, 
Boast not a muse to sing their praise 
The tribute of immortal lays. 

And cast a glory round their head. 

Full oft in summer's golden hour, 
We made in boats a happy tour. 

Full many a nymph and swain ; 
And frequent on a verdant bank, 
Our tea and well-cream'd coffee drank. 

While music pour*d her strain, 
Loud on the zephyr's pinions borne, 
The triumph of the echoing horn. 

The walks of Graham and Trefry, 
The walks of Hall delight mine eye, 

And pleasant valley of Lewire ; 
With villas on the winding stream. 
That rather look of Fancy's dream, 

And claim the Muse's loudest lyre. 

Though Britain's king and Britain's queen 
Are every year at Weymouth seen, 

Thy spirits let me cheer ; 
For hark ! this instant on the breeze, 
In sounds of thunder from the seas, 

A voice salutes mine ear ! 

The majesty of Ocean speaks ! 
And thus the god sublimely breaks ; 

Ye rivers list around ! 
Though some of ye on Britain's coast, 
May many a beauty justly boast, 

And much with fish abound ; 

Though far and wide may fly your name. 

Yet it shall be your harbour's lot, 

That pretty yet neglected spot, - 1 , 

To fill the largest. trump of Fame. 
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I 

Should Amphitrite and her maids^ 
Sigh for the shore and rural shades. 

Variety t'enjoy ; 
I'd swear by all my brine and fish, 
If such should be tJie lady's wish, 

ril take a house at Foy. * 

Notwithstanding all these wfOcnmrd propensities, it appears 
that our young Escnlapius soon attained a competent share of 
medical knowledge, and also conducted himself in such a man- 
ner as to acquire the esteem of all to whom he was known. 

In the art of drawing too^ he exhibited such an early 
proficiency as enabled him to depict surrounding objects 
with a considerable d^ee of taste and verisimilitude. He 
found meani^ at the same time, to improve both his head and 
his heart, by a sedulous perusal of the best modern writers. 

His kind master, however, still persiisted in his resolution of 
rendering him eminently expert in his art. It was accord- 
ingly with this view, that he fitted him out and sent him to 
London, for the express purpose of obtaining every possible 
professional assistance. It appears, indeed, firom a note, [that 
the chief object was ** hospital practice," and this could be 
alone attained by a residaic^ of some duration, in the me- 
tropolis. ' 

After this, young Wolcot went back to Cornwall, Hot a little 
improved, no doubt, both in his own estimation, and that of 
his neighbours. But he himsdf was not greatly attaiched to 
his present situation, and he began to consider Fowey as a 
place too small in point of importance, to become the theatre 
of his ambition. A' lively imagination, too, had been set to 
wori^ and he was anxious to rush into die world, in search of 
fame and achievements. Accordingly, panting after distinction, 
he longed for an opportunity to change the scene and gratify 
his taste for variety, while he improved his condition. 

One at length occurred. Sir William Trelawney, in the 
year 1767, had the good fortune to be nominated governor of 
Jamaicaf a very lucrative as well as important office ; and, even 

* Fowty it always wo pronounced by the inhabiuuUb. 
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at that period, the second or third in the gift of the ctowtu 
To go thither as the medical attendant of his exoeUency and 
family, and be considered one of his suiiej was an olgect 
exactly fitted to the curiosity and ambition of Mr. Wcdcot. 
Nor were his pretensions at all despicable^ for he was either 
related or allied to the new governor, had by this time at- 
tained a mature age^ and was duly qualified, both by the period 
he had spent in the capital and the circle of his provincial 
practice^ for such a station. But it was not without great 
di£Bcul^, and after many entreaties, that he could prevail on 
his und^ who was known to and respected by the baronet, to 
interpose. Reluctant, however, as he was to part with his 
nq>hew, this kind hearted man so strongly urged his daima 
and pretensions, that the appointment actually took place. On 
this, he immediately applied for, and obtained a degree. As 
some doubts had been formerly engendered on this sitlgect^ we 
shall here quote a passage from the Doctor^s own written com- 
munication : *< I qualified myself for the medical walk sdidLy, 
and the honour of M.D.* was conferred on me by one of 
die Scotch universities ; so that on my arrival in JamaiG% I 
acted only as physidan." 

On the voyage outward the frigate, as usual on similar oc-. 
casions, anchored at the island of Madeira, for the ezpresa 
purpose of laying in a stock of wines, fiiiits, and other refinsli- 
ments. The eyes of our bard had hitherto been only accna- 
tomed to the wild scenery of Cornwall; rocks, mountains^, 
water, and these tpo on a grand scale were fiuniliar to him. 
But here he beheld all these component parts of beau^ under 
new modifications, arising firom a sun almost vertical, a soil 
em ine ntly fertile^ and a climate warm, healthy, pure, and 
serene. Here too the woods and plantations exhibited a 

* It woald appear that the diploma was not trantmltted untU afier the receipt oC 
proper certificatei» tetti^ing the skill and respectability of the candidate. The oele- 
hiated Dr. Huxham, then reaiding at Plymouth, was so conscientious on the preaent oc- 
casion, that he would not affix bis signature, uuill after a strict exaoiimtioo by hinuelH 

It is not however conect, although repeatedly suted, that Dr. Wolcot accompanied 
his Excellency in the character of « Physician General to the island," as no such ap- 
pointment existed either then or now. 
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degree of luxtirkuBoesddoiii witnessed by an Englidbman, while 
the vineyardS) loeded with the white and purple grape, pro- 
claimed the approach of vintage. The apple and the pear were 
indeed almost unknown ; but the face of the country seemed 
to present the gardens of the Hesperides to his enraptured 
view; for it ezhilnted the pine, the orange^ the pom^ranale^ 
the $g, and an endless variety of other productions, in a 
degree of beauty, excellency and abundance sddom witnessed 
by mortal man. 

Perched on the back ct a mule^ Doctor Wdcot gratified 
his curiosity by ascending the ^leighbouring hills ; now view- 
ing the boundless ocean to the right, and now turning to the 
left^ to contemplate die objects around him, every one of 
which attracted his attention, by its richness, novdty, or 
picturesque appearance. He endeavoured to transfer some of* 
these enchanting views to paper ; but without much success : for 
here were not to be found any of his &vourite objects : ruined 
battlements, decayed castles, and solitary rocks. 

The eflforts of his pen proved far superior to those of his 
pencil ; the Muse^ which had so oflen visited him in Corn- 
wall, did not forsake him here : for he composed some sonnets, 
which, from their elq^t simplicity and plaintive air, were 
deemed highly deserving of attention. ' 

After a residence of a few days in the capital, where they 
were treated with great hospitali^ by the Portuguese Go- 
vernor, Sir A^liam Trelawney and suite reimbarked; and, 
receiving and returning a salute^ the same as on their ar- 
rival, proceeded on the destined voyage. Having shaped 
their course for the West India Archipelago, which forms a 
crescent in the Atlantic, thickly studded with islands, they at 
length experienced the benignant influence of the trade-winds, 
and passing the tropic soon afler espied land. Meanwhile they 
were aU^used with the singular scene around them. Here 
was one 6f the numerous clusters of little islands, discovered by 
Columbus, within sight, and almost within grasp. The shore 
was level and swampy, but it soon swelled, first into delight- 
ful ascents, and then into hills and mountains, the latter 
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totally devoid of commerde. To attain an extensive practice 
here was difficulty if not utterly impossible, from the scanti- 
ness of the white population ; for little or nothing could be 
obtained from the Mestizes, the Quadroons, the Mullatos, 
the Sambos, and the Negroes, who form the chief portion of 
the motly inhabitants. 

Dr. Wolcot had been instigated to this voyage by a variety 
of motives and desires, some of which were now fully grati- 
fied. But to encounter all the fervours of a scorching sun, to 
expose himself to all the diseases of a tropical climate — 
and yet to have no prospect of acquiring moderate wealth, or 
even of attaining a permanent provision for old age, produced 
a variety of disagreeable reflections. 

The truth is, that the Governor of Jamaica then possessed 
but a very trifling patronage ; and that the island, at the period 
alluded to, was impoverished by a war with the runaway 
negroes, a body of whom, under the name of Maroons^ and 
witli promises of freedom and protection, had just been per- 
mitted, or XBihev aUured,^ to settle at a place named Trelawney- 
town, in compliment to his Excellency, who had signed the 
capitulation. 

Amidst this scene of gloom and despondence, Sir William 
spoke to the Doctor as follows : " You know, my dear Wol- 
cot, that I am eager to serve you ; but you must also be 
convinced of the insufficiency of my means. What a pity 
you were not bred a parson. The rector of ■ is just 

dead, and the presentation is in my gift." 

" I wish your Excellency would confer this piece of prefer- 
ment on me ; if it did not render me rich, it would at least ^ 
make me comfortable. You know that Sunday is the market 
and holi<Iay of the negroes, and that the planters being more 
busy on that than any other day of the week, in settling their 
accounts and adjusting their affairs, there is little or no at- 
tendance. In short, it would prove a mere sinecure." The 
Cfovemor acceded to the request, and it would appear, from 
the following passage, written by our Reverend Divine^ that 
lit Jipplied to bis diocesan, the Bishop of London, and [Massed 
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through the usual ceremonial. Nor ought it here to far 
forgotten that the island where he was now settled presented m 
very different appearance, in point of civilisation, half a cen- 
tury ago, to what it does at present. The white people were 
more lax in their morals ; the clergy inattentive to their duty; 
and the negroes deemed incapable of instruction ; so that the 
prelate who presided over this colony was not indisposed ta 
consent to the introduction of any decent clerical functionary. 
" The Bishop of London did ordain me," observes he, " and 
I held a living in Jamaica, but not of consequence sufficient 
to detain me in the island ; so that on the death of his Excel- 
lency Sir William Trelawney I accompanied Lady Trelawney 
to England, ih His Majesty's frigate the Leostoffi?^ Captain 
Cartrett." 

It appears that the new rector entered on his employ- 
ment with a considerable degree of reluctance. Indeed at 
first he both preached and prayed occasionally, when a con- 
gregation could be found; but he at length relaxed into 
apathy and indolence. The truth is, among his audience he 
seldom saw a white man ; and as consequence, in a country 
cursed with slavery, depends solely on colour, his hearers 
were not deemed very reputable. I have been told by a re- 
spectable planter, that he was very fond of shooting ring- 
tailed pigeonsy which are equal if not superior in flavour to 
our choicest game ; and as every day was pretty much the 
same among the inhabitants in respect to sporting, on the 
forenoon of a fine Sunday the Doctor was particularly anxious 
to proceed to the neighbouring bay in search of diversion. 
On these occasions he was always accompanied by his clerk, 
who was SLgood shot ; and they at length so contrived it, that 
afler opening the doors of the church for ten minutes, if no 
persons presented themselves for admission, they constantly 
proceeded towards the sea-side, in quest of pastime ! 

An old n^o, on seeing this, determined to raise a weekly 
contribution on, and make his rector pay for the dereliction 
of his duty. He accordingly presented himself regnlarly, 
with bis wife and children, at the proper hour, iibo 
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themselves in gveat form. ^* What do. you come here for 
Blackee?" exclaimed the parson; ^^ Whj, Massa, to hear 
your good sermon and all the prayers of the church." 
" Would not a to * or two do you more good ;" ** Yes, 
Massa Doctor, me love your prayers much, but me love your 
money too !" Having said this, he pocketed the donation, and 
gladly withdrew. This convention lasted for about a year, 
and the precise stipulations were regularly enforced during the 
whole of that period. 

While rector of the parish of Vere, to which he was after- 
wards preferred, the duty was chiefly performed by means of 
a deputy, which of course entitled the subject of this memoir 
to all the advantages arising from twn-residence. He accord- 
ingly returned to Spanish-Town, and appears to have ren- 
dered himself useful to his Excellency in a variety of depart- 
ments, some of which were both novel and extraordinary. 

Of his several occupations, that of grand master of the 
ceremonies was not the least conspicuoifc. 

Among other great personages occasionally confided to his 
superintendence, was the king of the Musquitoes, an Indian 
tribe on the Spanish main, who owned allegiance to the king 
of England ; and on the arrival of every new governor, their 
chief repaired to Jamaica, for the express purpose, not of 
giving, but receiving presents, which generally consisted of a 
tawdry laced coat, &c. " His Majesty f," observes the 
Doctor, ^^ was a very stout black man, exceedingly ignorant, 
nevertheless possessed of the sublimest ideas of royalty ; very 
riotous, and grievously inclined to get drunk. He came to 
me one day, with a voice more like that of a bullock than a 
king, roaring : — * Mo' drink for king ! Mo' drink for king 1" 

P. P.^-* King, you are drunk already.' 

King. — '^ No, no: King no drunk. Mo' drink for King ! 
Broder George, (meaning the king of England,) love drink 1' 

P. P. — * Broder George does not love drink ; he is a 
•ober jun/ 

* A bit fi a tnwll piece of coin> of tbe value of fi?e-pencf « 
t Ste Vol. «i..Qf Peter P'mdar's Works. Note to page 5Q6. 

T 2 
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King. — ^ But king of Mosquito lore drink. Me will hMt 
tno' drink. Me love drink like devil. Me drink whole ocean.'' 

On the demise of his patron*, which occurred at St. Jlago de 
la VegOj after a short illness, all further hopes of preferment 
and every inducement to a longer residence vanished. In ad- 
dition to this, neither the society of the planters nor the sitoh 
ation now occupied by our bard, was in unison with Ins 
feelings. He was a poet, whose genius was lost amidst the 
fervours of the torrid zone, being calculated for temperate 
climes alone. 

His muse seemed to droop in the vicinity of the Equator. 
His curiosity too, was, by this time, fully satiated ; the sound 
of the merciless lash, and the cries of the tortured slave were 
not congenial either to the ideas or the pursuits of a man of 
taste. Perhaps also, as observed by James VI. of Scotland^ 
after a short residence in England : ^^ he felt a salmon-like in- 
stinct to return to the place where he was first spawned.** 
Accordingly, in consequence of the express invitation of Ladjr 
Trelawney, Dr. Wolcot embarked on board a frigate, ex- 
pressly provided by government, for the purpose of conveying 
her to England, and bid adieu to Jamaica and the pulpit, for 
ever. 

An attempt was first made, to shorten the voyage, by sail- 
ing along what is called the windward passage; but after 
beating up against the currents and trade wind, for a consider- 
able time, they fell to leeward, and coming in sight of Cobay 
instead of St. Domingo, as was once intended, entered the 
Gulph of Florida, a more certain, although a more ci 
tons track. 



* Sir Williain Trelawney, of Trelawney in the county of Cornwall, Bart. 
ally bred in the royal navy, and rcse to the rank of Post-Giptaln. The 
of Jamaica was obtained fur hlrohy Lord Siielhurne, (the first Marquis of 
through the influence of Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton. Ht 
Spanish^Town, in Dccpmber, 1768, leaving b<>liind him a widow, who «■• Ml* 
tended to Eumpe by Dr. Wolcot. Tliis lady's maiden name was Lftitla Trelawai^, Al 
being the grand-dau);liter of ft Bishop of Bristol, and daughter of Sir HarfyTftfaJOTiyb 
4idi de Camp to the Duke of Marlb'irough. Her Ladyship was coi is c qm ily 
cousin to her husband, whom she speedily iuUowcd to the grave, having dM aooa 
1H^ return to CbmwtU. 
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It is likely, that by this time, their fresh provisions were 
nearly consumed, as the captain touched at the Grand Cay- 
manas*, for the sole purpose, in all probability, of obtaining a 
supply of turtle, which are there to be found in great 
abundance. 

This litde desolate spot, secluded from all the rest of the 
world, appears to have proved the scene of a very curious ad- 
venture to the subject of the present memoir, which shall be 
Mentioned hereafter. It is thus, that with the kindred pas- 
sions of poetry and romance, he celebrates this speck in the 
ocean, under the title of the " Island of Innocence," while in 
a note he describes the history of two lovers, whom he there 
met with. 

To thee, my friend f, amid the peaceful isle, 

Where beauteous nature blooms with sweetest smile ; 

Where never winter, or his northern blast, 

Howls on the hill, and lays the valley waste, 

O'er a pale sun the cloud of horror throws. 

And buries nature in his vast of snows ; — 

Ah, no ! where endless summer, ever gay, 

Opes a pure ether to the orb of day, 

That gilds the tree, and flower, and grassy blade, 

And works his threads of gold in every glade : -— 

* Two cluster! of islands, or rather of rocks, are laid down in the mai)s, by the £og» 
lish geograpl)ers, under the names of * Great and Little Cayman.* They are situate in 
the Gulph of Florida, between the coast of Yucata in Spanish America, and Negril 
Point, in the Island of Jamaica. To the latter, they have always been considered as 
dependenciei. 

f A gentleman, whom the author oF this poem met by the merest accident on 
a small inland, situated near the Gulf of Mexico. His companions were, his 
wife, a moat lovely woman, and four beautiful children, whose history would form a 
most intert sting romance. Persecuted by their parents for a mutual lore attachment, 
they fonook their native country (America], to seek some distant asylum. On their 
voyage they were wrecked; but fortunately escaped with their lives, and preserved their 
property. 

" Finding the little bland on which they were thrown to be in possession of a few 
iohabitania, of the matt perfect simplicity of manners, and the most lively friendship ; 
pleaaed, also, with the iilubrity as well at beauty and fertility of the spot, tliey adopted 
the resolntitm of ptaatng their daya in this remote corner of the globe, convinced 
that the most perfect h4>pinaa reaides oftener In simplicity tlian in splendour. Their 
opinioii aoOQ beeao^ M^aed t fond of the innocent natives, and equally beloved 
again, the delightAu linkr ip'***'^''' ionriahcd under their auspices, and restored the 
foMesage." 

T S 
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To thee, my friend, where shrubs of incense rise^ 
And pour their grateful fragrance to the skies; 
Where rills, in wanton mazes, wind away, 
Diffusing health and plenty as they play ; 
Where the rich treasures of the pine reside. 
And orange branches bend with golden pride ; 
Where, from the boughs of odour, mingled notes 
Of rapture warble from a thousand throats ; 
And, blest from vale to vale, the cooing dove^ 
Wings with his mate, and teaches man to love : 
To thee I yield the Muse's artless line, 
And envy all the blessings that are thine. 

Our author next represents the beautiful Julia, surrounded 
by her progeny, employed sometimes in rural, sometimes in 
scientific cares : 

Pleased to explore the insect world, they rove ; 

Tribes of the flood, and minstrels of the grove; 

With all the varying species of the field. 

Whose forms and lives delight and wisdom yield, 

Display the page of Providence's plan, 

That shows his wond'rous works to wondering man. 

No wish is theirs (forbid it Heaven !) to hurt. 
To wound and murder a poor wretch in sport ; 
To lid the tube of death with hostile eye, 
And dart a fluttering victim from his sky ; 
To bait with writhing worms the barbarous hook, 
And drag the finny nation from their brook : 
Justly forbid the cruelty to know. 
And gather pleasure from the pangs of woe. 



Yes ; oft in Fancy's eye thy cot I view, 
Enwrapp'd with vines, and flowers of vivid hue ; 
The pebbled avenue, the murmuring spring, 
Crowded with fearless birds of various wing. 
That sportive, fluttering, pour the happy lay, 
A mingled minstrelsy, the happy day : 
And oft, in Fancy's ear, thy Julia's lute. 
Whose melting sounds the soul of Pity suit, 
Complaining die ; and oft I hear again 
A loud, a happy, cheerful, grateful strain, 
Join'd by a little oflBspring's throats, that raise 
The song of wonder in their Maker's praise. 
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Lady Trelawney and her suHej after repassing tlie tropic, 
immediately steered for Europe, and were in hopes of soon 
reaching an English port; but the captain of the man of war,, 
under whose protection they were placed, either actuated by a 
wish of obtaining more refreshments, or obliged to alter his 
original destination by adverse winds, shaped his course for the 
Canaries, and anchored in sight of what is deemed the 
capital. 

On landing there, in the autumn of 1762, Lady Trelawney, 
and those who accompanied her, were entertained with the 
most distinguished marks of attention, by the representative of 
the King of Spain. Dr. Wolcot, in particular, appears to 
have been highly delighted with the generous reception ex- 
perienced by him from the Donna Marias and Donna Isabellas, 
whom he saw at the palace. * "I was there," observes he, 
" in company with the Governor's widow. We remained for 
some time ; and this also was the scene of several of my 
sonnets." Of the latter, unluckily, we cannot, at present, 
present our readers with any specimens. Indeed, a visit to 
the Fortunate Islands of the ancients, a view of the Peak of 
TenerifFe, to climb which he appears to have made an ineffec- 
tual effort; and the almost classical appellations of Palma 
Hiero, Gomera, &c., were all calculated to excite the happiest 
eflForts of his muse. Fortune, however, has been careful to 
preserve some verses, which display his taste, even at that 
period, for the ludicrous. 

It seems, that while Lady Trelawney was lodged at the 
Governor's house at Santa Cruz, Peter, and a son of the late 
Admiral Boscawen, were accommodated under the hospitable 
roof of Mr. Mackernick, one of the principal merchants of that 
place. His b(^d, for the first night at least, appears to have 
been a very uncomfortable one, for in the course of the very 
next morning he addressed aa ^* Bi^OT to the fleas of 

TENERIFFE." 

* Two of these fiiniales wcra iftmw^i te one under the 

•pp«llation of «* The Nymph Jouvt*" ,d Cttharina." 
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We shall here give a short quotation : 

But, O ye ruthless hosts, an Arah train, 
Ye daring light-troops of that roving race, 

Know ye the strangers whom with blood ye stain ? 
Know ye the voyagers ye thus disgrace ? 

One is a doctor of redoubted skill, 

A Briton born, that dauntless deals in deaths 

Who to the Western Ind did haste to kill. 
And probably^of thousands stop the breath : 

A bard, whose wing of thought, and verse of fire^ 
Shall bid wjtlv wonder all Parnassus start ; 

A bard, whose converse monarchs shall admire 
And haply learn his lofty odes by heart. 

The other, lo ! .a pupil rare of Mars, 
A youth who kindles with a father's flame, 

Boscawen called, who fought a kingdom's wan. 
And gave to immortality a name. 

Lo ! such are we, freebooters, whom ye bite \ 
Such is our British quality, O fleas ! 

Then spare our tender shins this one, one night, — 
To-morrow, eat Mackernick's, if ye please." 



Dr. Wolcot, on his arrival in England, after an absence of 
about two years, immediately repaired to the residence of his 
kind and affectionate uncle, who received him with open 
arms. The old gentleman died soon after, and bequeathed 
his all to his nephew and two nieces, the sisters of our hardy 
who afterwards settled at Fowey. It was, however, divided 
into unequal portions, and the largest of these, amounting to 
nearly 2000/., fell to the lot of the subject of these memoira, 
who,, we believe, was nominated«>sole executor, and residuary 
legatee. 

About the year 1769, or 1770, Dr. Wolcot removed to 
Truro, with a view of settling there, and for about four years 
practised as a physician in that ancient corporate town. But 
he unfortunately rendered himself obnoxious to some of the 
principal inhabitants, and had to maintain a long, expensive^ 
and litigious dispute with the churchwardens and overteer% 
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who had imposed on him a parish apprentice not only with- 
out his consent, but also against his repeated remonstrances* 
Failing in this suit, in the prosecution of which he had lis- 
tened to rash and imprudent counsels, our bard determined to 
bid an eternal adieu to Truro, lliis circumstance is to be 
greatly lamented in more than one point of view, for notwith-r 
standing scenes so hostile to the muses, our bard had become 
acquainted with Mr. Polwhele, then a school-boy, and was ac- 
customed, now and then, to write compositions for that young 
gentleman which had been imposed by his master, for occa- 
sional omissions ; while, at other times, they entered into com- 
petition with each other, and rendered versification more facile 
to both, by a mutual, but inoffensive rivalship. Here follows 
the translation of an epigram by honest Peter, achieved at the 
period to which we now allude, which has been greatly 
admired : — 

Somne levis, quamque certissima mortis imago 
Consortem, cupio te, tamen esse tori ; 
Alma quies, optata veni ; nam, sic, sine vit^ 
Vivere, quam suave est : sic, sine morte, mori. 

Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary's prayer. 
And though death's image, to my couch repair; 
How sweet, thus lifeless, yet with life, to lie, 
Thus, without dying, O how sweet to die ! 

From Truro, our bard removed to Helstone, a borough, 
like the former, appertaining to the duchy of Cornwall. Here 
he also remained, about the period of two years ; but without 
any better success than before. He was a poet, and there was 
d versatility in his manners, studies, and pursuits, that seemed 
to preclude all confidence on the part of his patients. Dr. 
Darwin^ we bdiev^ concealed hils taste for composition, during 
many years, dxtm the public eye ; and although he cherished 
this talent in secret,* yet he never ventured to print until he 
bad secured his i"-' "mce. The passion appears to have 
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been much stronger on the part of Dr. Wolcot ; it proved 
paramount, irresistible. 

It was about the year 1779 that Dr. Wolcot discovered the 
talents of the hite Mr. John Opie *, and rescued him from 
worse than Egyptian bondage. Of their first meeting, and 
early connexions, more shall be said hereafter. 

The Doctor took the youth home with him, and under hit 
inspection, he soon improved himself greatly in drawing. He 
also placed several original paintings by way of models bc^fbre 
him ; and as it was necessary that he should earn a livelihood, 
portraits were of course preferred. Opie's fame at length got 
abroad, and several of the neighbours w^ished, in the language 
of his patron, ^^ to have their likenesses executed by him, at 
five shillings a piece.'' To increase the circle of Iiis cus- 
tomers, he made occasional excursions in the country. 

The reputation of Opie was now so great, and his talents 
in so improving a state, that his friend and benefieu:tor, in 
1780, determined to accompany him to Exeter. While in 
that city, he may be considered as having practised on a far 
greater scale than before. There were hot only some good 
judges in that place, but also a number of genteel persons, 
eager to encourage a young and rising artist. 

Yet even this provincial theatre proving inadequate to the 
display of the talents of the young portrait painter, they at 
length repaired to London, where, as usual, they maintained 
themselves out of one common purse. 

In the capital of the empire the talents of the pupil could 
not fail to attract attention, and no sooner were his merits 
known than he met with due encouragement. In the mean- 
time, the genius of the patron also began to expand, and 
his fame to be disclosed ; nor was he unmindful of his friend ; 
for amidst volleys of critical abuse against some of the first 
painters of the age, he found both time and opportunity to 
praise Mr. Opie. 

Speak, Muse, who form'd that matcliless head? 
The Cornish boy, in tin-mines bred ; 

* His rtil name iru Oppy, 
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Whose native genius, like his diamonds, shone 
In secret, till chance gave him to the sun. 
'Tis * Jackson's portrait ; put the laurel on it, 
Whilst to that tuneful swain I pour a sonnet. 

At length, towards the close of the eighteenth century, after 
long, numerous, and unwearied efforts, the talents of Peter 
Findar became so conspicuous, and his renown so universally 
diffused, that Paternoster-Row and Whitehall, — the book- 
sellers and the ministers, — alike contended for his favour, and 
actually wooed him, like Danae of old, in showers of gold. 

Accordingly, in 1795, Messrs, Robinson, Golding, and 
Walker, agreed to grant Dr. Wolcot an annuity of 250/. pay- 
able half-yearly, for the copy-right of his works. Unfortu- 
nately, the original document was drawn up with a very 
illaudable degree of obscurity, and each party, of course, 
adhered to that interpretation most consonant to his own 
interests ; for, while the one claimed the stipendium merely 
as a remuneration for the works already published, the other 
contended that it included all future ones, now or hereafter to 
be printed. As the two cases were drawn, as usual, with a 
leaning in behalf of the respective clients, the counsel em- 
ployed were, of course, obliged to draw unfair inferences from 
false premises ; and thus, as is usual, a law-suit became inevi- 
table. « 

The equity of the case appears to have been clearly on the 
side of the poet ; for his works were already exceedingly pro^ 
ductive, and the sum granted to our annuitant, on the verge 
of sixty, was not at all an unreasonable compensation. Indeed, 
estimating at 10 years' purchase, it did not exceed 2500/. ; and, 
in our own time, 3000/. have been given for a single poem ! 

Here follows Peter's own statement, in 1799: " With 
respect to my annuity from the Robinsons, it is 250/. per 
annum. It was not a part of the agreement, that they were to 
have my future works included for thr "^ose they 

were to purchase, provided I chose to \ is the 

* Th« \wt Mr. 
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agreement. But possibly they wish to dragoon me into 
a sale/' 

After this, we believe, an action at common law was com- 
menced, followed soon after by a suit in chancery ; but, if we 
mistake not greatly, the annuity was at length paid with great 
regularity, first, by the Messrs. Robinsons, and after their 
death by Mr. Walker. But much skinnishitig constantly took 
place on these occasions ; and when the receipt was presented, 
at the end of every six months, many angry words passed, so 
that Peter was at length obliged to employ the good offices of a 
third person to transact the business. On these occasions he 
was particularly bitter, being accustomed to send most offensive 
messages, which the good sense of his friends, of course, either 
softened or suppressed. 

Our bard did not forget to enumerate these squabbles 
among the miseries to which his life had been unhappily 
subjected : — 

Fir'd with the love of rhyrae, and, let me say, 

Of virtue, too, I sound the moral lay ; 

Much like Saint Paul (who solemnly protests, 

He battled hard at Ephesus with beasts) f 

I've fought with lions, monkeys, bulls, and bears, 

And got half Noah's ark about my ears ; 

Nay more (which all the courts of justice know), 

Fought with the brutes of Paternoster-Row. 

He also was not slow in proclaiming his hatred to book- 
sellers in general, whom he was always anxious to represent 
as bard-hearted and unfeeling : — 

TO THE MUSE. 

Muscj we have finished now our Odes, 

And, veriiy, the songs of gods; 
But, let me tell thee, Mus ? (and much it pains), 

That those great traffickers in xvords, 

Those high and mighty pompous lords. 
The booksellers, will barely give me grains, 

* Hog^S'toash is good enough !* they cry : 

Thus can I neither r^ast, nor fry. 



^ 
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'Tis hard that my poor mental mill 

Is never suffer'd to lie still ; 
Such, such, indeed, the avarice of the clan : 

Forced every minute of the hour. 

To grind, forsooth, for them thenar. 
And feed myself, alas ! upon the bran. 

Hard is their bridle : Lord ! with pain I shrink ; 

Too hard upon my bleeding jaws they pull. 
What shame that they, the lazy imps, should drink 

Claret and Burgundy from my poor scull ; 
And, with a saucy mortifying sneer. 
Bid me be happy — upon dead small beer / 

I boast one consolation, I allow, 

My name will never be forgotten ; 
Wh'^n to posterity I make my bow. 

These rogues are in oblivion rotten ! 

As to his connexion with Government, it was but of short 
duration, and occurred, if we mistake not, at a time when the 
*^ Res Angusta Domi" weighed heavily on his mind. The 
negociation commenced on the part of the editor of a ministe- 
rial evening paper. This event occurred during Mr. Pitt's 
administration, at a period when that minister had become 
rather unpopular; and although praise was not expected from 
so satirical a pen, yet a hope seems to have been entertained, 
that by a witty and vituperative attack on the adverse party, 
they, also might be obliged to share in the public indignation. 

Peter was first introduced to Mr. , then an under-secre- 

tary of state, who, at that period, possessed the full and entire 
confidence of the premier. Our poet was accustomed to 
ridicule the pomposity of this gentleman, and to mimic his 
▼oice and manners while he repeated the following emphatical 
sentence: " There are certain sums. Dr. Wolcot, floating in 
His Majesty's treasury for those who defend the cause of 
Government." 

Bat here foUows Peter's own account of this transaction, . 
observing^ at the same time, that the expressions are somewhat 
€4Mrsep and consequeotl/ that this commQnication ooold only 
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have been made at a moment when actuated by no common 
degree of hostility : — 

^^ As to the imputed pension, the fact is this ; application 
was made to me by the friends of government, that if I 
would employ my pen in their favour, they would remune- 
rate me with a pension. My reply was, in a jocular way^ 
that as for varnishing knaves, I would never consent to it ; I 
had no whitewash for devils ; but if they would give me 
three or four hundred pounds per annum to be rmde^ I might 
accede. This I said without the most distant idea of the 
proposal being accepted; however they rffrf accept it; a half 
year elapsed, when it was intimated to me, that something 
was expected from me in favour of administration. My reply 
was, that they had infamously violated the agreement^ and 
that sooner than write for a set of men I despised, ft should 
be void from that moment ; and I pronounced it void ; adding" 
with some acrimony, that rascality might think itself happy 
in passkig without notice. As I had taken up * ten pounds 
of the annuity, I sent it back to them. And gave the pitiful 
scoundrels my half year's due. This is a fair picture of the 
matter, which they may have impudence enough to deny, but 
not powers to refute. 

" I called on and complained to Mr. , but his answers 

were ministerial — that is to say, replete with equivocation." 

Although not expressly specified here, there is reason to 
think that the pension in question amounted to 30(M. per 
annum. 

It was not until he was in full possession of all his &mei 
had got into easy circumstances, and attained the mature 
age of sixty-one, that by the intervention of a common friend» 
the writer of this article became acquainted with the celebrated 
Peter Pindar. Here follows a transcript from a note taken 
immediately after. 

The first interview took place at his own apartments^ No* !• 
Chapel-streetj Portland Iload, February 28, 1801, %1mm 1 

* He tctttaUy bonowcd thii monej from a friend m fliirt- 
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was received with the most hearty welcome. The drawing- 
room, which was handsome, with three windows in front, had 
a painted cieling, and was adorned with pictures. These were 
few, but choice, and consisted of the celebrated ^^ Sleeping 
Girl," by Sir Joshua; an excellent beggar by Opie, in which 
ihe foreshortening of the arm was effected with great skill ; and 
a landscape by Wilson. In addition to these, was one of his 
own efforts, in crayons, together with a drawing, I believe, by 
General Kosciusko. 

" At first sight the owner appeared to exhibit a strong 
resemblance, both in face and figure, to the late Dr. William 
Thomson, who completed Dr. Watson's History of Philip 11. 
I could not forbear to intimate my, opinion on this subject ; 
and he very readily acknowledged that I was not singular in 
this idea. 

" Soon after my arrival he seized on what he termed * a 
dumb fiddle,' by means of which he endeavoured to play me 
a Welch tune. He then pointed to a piano fotie placed there 
for the accommodation of his friend Shield, * whose veins 
run milk,' said he, ^ until once afironted, when the lamb is 
turned into the lion.' 

" My host appeared to me to be a man of various excel- 
lence; he possessed much general knowledge, and was fa- 
miliar with every thing respecting the fine arts. He affected, 
however, on this occasion, to be a hon vivant, 

" While talking of medicine, notwithstanding he was a 
physician himself, yet he very candidly confessed, * that 
although the sons of Esculapius might alleviate acute dis- 
orders, yet it was but seldom they could cure them.' Being 
in a convivial humour, with plenty of wine, &c. before us, 
he soon after exclaimed, with n^uch animation, ^ that he 
intended to live until he was a hundred ;' and then gaily 
added, * that while he possessed the free command of three 
things— brandy, fibr^ and flannel, a man must make interest 
to die r 

; "By way of «^' wtion, he immediately stirred the fire, 
mingled a n don of the right ^ Nantz,' some water, 
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and orange juice together, and pointing to his body, obserred 
^ that moisture was the greatest enemy to man ; that his trunk 
and feet were cased in wool, and his very shoes stuffed withflan- 
neL ' Peter was in exceeding high spirits on this occasion, for 
he had not only dissolved an injunction in chancery, obtained 
by two booksellers against him, but also procured a decree in 
his own favour, which, while it subjected them to costs, insured 
payment of the annuity they had formerly granted him. 

*^ Life, he thought, even if accompanied with torture^ was a 
blessing; he would willingly live over again his former days^ 
and he seemed at this moment eminently possessed of all the 
pleasures resulting from enjoyment. 

^^ Among other things, he talked to me of Jamaica ; and 
observed, that he would not return to be governor I He 
then mentioned the Maroons and the bloodhounds ; nor did 
he forgot the ring-tailed pigeons. We had both crossed the 
Monte Diaboloy visited Kingston, Spanish-Town, &c Sic^ and 
had also touched at the grand Caymanas, where I bad only 
seen 5 or 600 wretched turtle, kept in salt-water pcnns ; while 
he, roving in search of adventures, had encountered a shoe- 
maker, in the person of governor, and entered a miserable 
negro hut, which was converted into the residence of the com- 
mander-in-chief! 

" But what delighted him still more, was to behold a lovely 
Anglo-American, most unexpectedly inhabiting a humble 
dwelling, who recounted part of her adventures to him, and 
added, * that she and her lover had been wrecked here !* 

" I could not on this occasion, reiVain from smiling, on 
Peter assuring me, that when the lovely stranger had arrived 
at this part of her story, he arose, and with much aniniatioQ 
exclaimed, " I hope to God, madam, he lost his life :' But 
the fair incognita^ who perceived that this was merely intended 
as a compliment to her beauty, and an avowal of his own gal- 
lantry, relieved him from his embarrassment, by calmly ob- 
serving, < that the gentleman in question had gone out to 
shoot doves for her dinner.' He in fact returned soon after; 
and tiiey all kissed and cried at parting." 
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. On a subsequ^t occasion, he recurred to the fine arts, 
and spoke of Sir Joshua. with rapture; but his praise was 
not indiscriminate, for he chastened eulogium with something 
approaching to rebuke. *' He was a great, a very great man, 
yet it mu8t.be candidly owned that he was also very Utile at times, 
particularly when soliciting the place of seijeant-painter from 
Lord Salisbury *, which the King had intended for West ; and ' 
also, when on inviting himself to break&st, on his entrance. 
Sir Joshua appeared deeply intent on a volume of Peter Pin- 
dar !" 

He frankly allowed ^' Barry to be a man of great genius,'* 
but in his dispute with Reynolds, ^* it was a mouse nibbling 
at the tail of the Nemean lion." << And yet," adds he, *' his 
veins flow with aqua fortis^ rather than with blood — wher- 
ever it falls it bums — either the feet or the clothes, as it may 
happen to light." 

One day, on our retur> from a visit to the city, in the 
same carriage, the conversation happened to be directed to- 
wards the artist whom he had patronised, and who had 
formed one of our dinner party. He was of opinion <' that^ 
Opie did not possess any intuitive genius, but rose chiefly on 
account of his enthusiasm for his art. His manner consisted 
of a happy imitation of a variety of painters ; and, above all, 
he had learned to give breadth to his productions, by studying 
Sir Joshua." 

I confess I at first thought, that this decision, which 
seemed to preclude all originality^ had proceeded from some- 
what like a settled resentment. The quondam friends how 
seldom met, indeed, even at table, and among stranger% 
without bickering and sparring; but I at length discovered, 
that this was actually the settled opinion of our Bard. 

At my particular desire, he gave the following account 
of his first acquaintance and subsequent connexion with this 
artist. " Being on a visit to a relation in Cornwall," observed 
he, " I saw either the drawing or print of a farm-yard in 
the parlour, and after looking at it slightly, remarked, that 

• ThU robl« man was for many yfarfc L(»rd Chamberlain. 
VOJ-. IV. u 
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it TDas a biujf seene^ but ill executed. This point was i 
diately contested by a she-^ousifh who obserred, < thai it wi 
greatly admired by many, and particularly by Jokn Opie^ m 
lad of great genius.' 

** Having learned the place of the artist's idxide^ T i^ 
standy sallied forth, and found him at the bottom of a 
pity cutting wood, by moving the lower part of ai 
ment whidi was regulated above by another person, 
enquired in the dialect of the county, if he could paint? 

** * Con you patent ?* I was instantly answered from bdom^ 
in a similar accent and language ; that he could patemt Qaeen 
Charlotte, and Duke William *, and Mrs. Someboc^s Got f > 

*' A specimen was immediately shown me^ which was mdc^ 
incorrect, and incomplete. But when I learned that he waa 
sndi an enthusiast in his art, that he got up by three o^dodE 
of a summer's morning to draw with chalk and charooaly I 
instantly conceived that he must possess all that leal neoenaiy 
for obtaining eminence. A^eam of hopethen dflitedduroii|^ 
my bosom; andlfeltitpossiUeto raise the price of has laboiin 
from eight-pence or a shilling to a guinea a-day. Actuated 
by this motive^ I instantly presented him with peDcils, eoloiit% 
and canvas, to which I added a few instructicms.'' 

The Doctor then proceeded to state^ that Opie had the 
rf his house during the last three or four years that lie 
mained in Cornwall. 

^< The young artist now got himself a nag^" added he^ ^ to 
carry him from place to place, in order to ease his limbi^ ^^ 
support the dignity of the professicm. Though not ao 
come as the master, the horse constantly lived in dover/* 

After two or three months absence from his patron, lie 
turned to TVuro with specimens of further progress, wiien tfae 
Doctor bade him boldly demand a half guinea for a head ; to 
which the modest youth replied, that he was afraid that ao 
great a sum was superior to bis merits, and, moreover, that he 
really bdieved that the coun^ could not afford it. The Doe- 
tor, however, persisted; and a half guinea was the fiitan 

• William Doke of CamberUnd. 
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stipulation between painter and sitter. In short, the youth, 
by his assiduity rose, to his own astonishment, to a guinea, to 
tiie entire satisfaction of his marvelling employers. ^ At 
length I proposed to him, first to go to Exeter, and then to 
London, and having lost an income of SOOL or 400/., by the 
change of scene^ entered into a written engagement, by 
which it was agreed, that we should share the joint profits in 
equal divisions. We actually did so for a year; but at the 
end of that time my pupil told me I might return to the 
country, as he could now do for hirasel£" 

*^ Notwithstanding this provocation, I got Opie introduced 
to Mrs. Bos. {perhaps Bosville), who introduced him to Mrs. 

Delaney, who introduced him to the king; but his d d 

democratic principles spoiled all ! Being ignorant how to get 
on, he disobliged every body. 

" A lady wished that her portrait should b^ * very hand- 
some," and expressed an inclination accordingly. < Then, 
Madam,' replied the artist, < you wish to be painted otherwise 
than you are — I see you do not want your own fece !' " The 
Doctor concluded with asserting, ** that during the first year 
he actually took out writs against several of his sitters^ who 
were rather tardy in their payments ;" and closed the whole by 
remaridng, <* that he was possessed of capacity rather than of 
genius." 

Here follows a short note, received after a dinner-party, 
where he had been treated with singular attention, by some 
]>ersons of distinction. 
" My dear Sir, 

" I beg a thousand pardons for not sending before — in- 

clbsed are a few hints for your next production — when shall I 

see you again? — O quando ego te auspiciam? 

" I am truly yours, 

« J. W. 

<< To-morrow my pamphlet comes cmt, :lM|ptipdtft*^^ Oat at 

last V I shall inclose an order for oiM( 4 PO^ 

trouble of sending. • ' : iH>j 

"-^' Esq. .<,r ; 

" Baker-street, Portman-square." '« » r 

, u 2 
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The protracted existence of the subject of this memouv 
notwithstanding his three grand desideratOj was not wholly 
exempt from disease. But from two maladies — asthma and 
deafoess — he not only recovered, but endeavoured to render 
the skill obtained, by their endurance, beneficial both to others 
and himself. At length he was assailed by one of those in- 
firmities which are reckoned the most melancholy that can 
fidl to the lot of a mortal ; this was blindness, arising bom 
two cataracts. At first it assumed a mild aspect, and only 
operated as a slight impediment to his lucubrations'; bat he 
soon after became^ first a tntopsj and then totally dark^ not- 
withstanding an attempt, on the part of Sir William Adamsy 
to couch his right eye. After this he was led about by a 
young man ; and still continued to visit such of his firiends as 
resided in the vicinity of Somers' Town, virithin the precincts 
of which he had now taken up his abode. 

This unhappy event proved a great hindrance to the dif- 
fusion of the productions of his muse — for she still continued 
to visit him with her inspirations. Yet on great occasions he 
was accustomed to dictate to an amanuensis^ and thus to prove 
that neither age nor blindness was able to deprive him of his 
poetic excellence. 

His body, indeed, seems to have decayed faster than his 
mind. Being at length confined by habit rather than di»> 
ease to his house, he seemed to lie in bed, either from indo- 
lence or whim. A respectable gentleman, to whom he had 
been long known, on his arrival from the country, paid a 
visit to Peter about three months before his death. " What 
is the matter with you ?" observed this friend, « you lie here^ 
apparently from choice, with your face to the wall, and your 
body enveloped in wool and calico ?" — " It signifies but littk^** 
was the reply, " in what position a blind man takes his de- 
parture : and what should I rise for ? It would be folly in me 
to be groping around my drawing-room ; and with what un- 
easiness would it not be attended, to one now become so weak? 
When up and in motion, I am obliged to carry a load of eleven 
or twelve stone ; but while here, I have only a few ounces rf 
blankets to support !" 
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On being asked by another acquaintance at an interview, a 
Tery short time before his decease, ^^ What he could bring him, 
to add to his comfort?' he replied, with a Sardonic smile, 
** Bring me back my youth !" 

On the very next day, January 14, 1789, he breathed his 
last, at M(Mitgomery's cottage, Somers' Town, where he had 
resided for many years ; having been first attracted thither on 
account of the surrounding nursery grounds. At the end of 
a week his corpse, accompanied by a band of chosen friends, 
whom, we understand, he himself had expressly nominated, 
was buried in a vault in the church-yard of St. Paul's, Co- 
vent Garden, in a very appropriate position ; for it was so 
contrived, at his own request, that the cofiBn of the author 
of the Lousiad should be so near as to touch that of the bard 
who had produced Hudibras^ whose genius and originality he 
greatly admired. 

Thus died, in the eighty-first year of his age. Dr. John 
Wdcot, not in poverty and want, as may be supposed by 
those who are disposed to infer penury from the usual fate of 
poets, both in ancient and modem times, but in comparative 
affluence. He was surrounded, indeed, by all the comforts 
that can render a sick-bed tolerable, and actually left a con- 
siderable property behind him, which he disposed by will, 
among those who were dear to him. 

The person of Dr. Wolcot was not calculated to convey 
any favourable impression ; there was nothing prepossessing, 
either in his countenance or figure. He was what was usually 
termed a thkk^ squat man ; his face was large, dark, and flat, 
and there ^^ was no speculation in his eye." In respect to 
manners, too^ he was not deemed in general either elegant or 
agreeable. 

It must be allowed, however, that he conversed with ability, 
on several sal:gect8, more eqMcially when iite^'tete with a 
firiend, and displayed a most hnmane and beneficent character 
on a variety of occaaiinis. , 

But it is firom his woriu^ ' ' ^. works alone, that any 
lasting fiune is to be espac k such is the uncer- 
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tainty of human praise^ that by ceasing to ^pear io fre- 
quently as formerly before the public, and living to a very old 
age, Peter Pindar had almost survived his reputation ! 

Of his prose productions nothing has as yet be^i said. 
Indeed they were few in number, and not entitled, per- 
haps, to much celebrity : for^ with an exception to his poetical 
efiusions, he always seemed to compose with difficulty, and 
never, indeed, could express his sentiments with any degree 
either of facility or neatness. The Doctor, however, some 
years since^ superintended a new edition of Pilkington's Dic- 
tionary of Painters, to which he made some few additions ; and 
to this he was fully competent. The character of Richard 
Wilson, the famous landscape painter, was also drawn up by 
him ; and of that artist he was always accustomed to fpeak 
vrith unbounded eulogium. 

An attempt shall here be made^ by means of what the late 
Horace Walpole (Earl of Orford) was pleased to term ^^ B«- 
miniscences," to contribute a few facts and anecdotes towards 
completing the biography of this extraordinary character* 

His merits as a poet are well known ; but his pretensions aa 
a critic must be familiar only to a few of his associates. In 
the first character he attacked every rank in life, from the king 
to the cobler ; but in the second, he flew at high game alone ; 
for, like the eagle, he disdained to stoop to of&L 

Accordingly, Dryden, 

« The great High Priest of all the Nine," 

was not unfrequently the subject of Peter*s severest remark^ 
and of all his productions, he constantly selected and fixed 
on ** Alexander's Feast ; or the Power of Music, an Ode oa 
St. Cecilia's Day," for his keenest animadversions. Th]% 
doubtless, proceeded from the consideration, that it was gene- 
rally supposed to possess more fire, fancy, and genius, than 
any other of the compositions of that celebrated poet, and 
had now been consecrated by the uniform ^plauses of both 
natives and foreigners for about a century and a half. 



After assulnilig a serious air, and manner, the doctor 
was accustomed to esfdaim^ *^ How wofuUy have mankind 
been mistaken in their admiration of this paltry production I 
In the first place, the subject is immoral, the catastrophe unjust, 
and the language vulgar imd imperfect Here are a soldier 
and his trulls seated together on a bench^ which they call 
* lan imperial throne.' They are evidently surrounded bj 
pimps and parasites, ready to assent to all their freaks ; these 
ridiculously enough, are denominated < valiant peers.* And 
what is the conclusion of all this ? exactly what ought to be 
expected, — a foreign concubine, — an Athenian woman of the 
town in a state of intoxication ; -— > for assuredly there was in- 
toxication of more than one species : — seizes on a burning 
brand, no matter whether a flambeau or a farthing candle, 
and seconded by her paramour, and the drunken crew by 
whom they were acoompatiied, basely destroys the noble city 
of Persepolis, to gratify her vile resentments. 

^^ But softly, — let us proceed without passion or p):'ejudice : 

'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son : 

'Twas ! how prdsaic ! here Dryden commences with an elisum, 
and that too, of fjie two poorest and meanest words in our 
language. 

^^ This appears to have been a feast or banquet, to comme- 
morate a sanguinary triumph over an innocent, feeble, and 
luxurious nation ; and who were the guests, and in what a 
fantastic manner were they dressed ? exactly like our Irish 
milkmen on a May-day morning : 

His valiant peers were plac'd around, 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound. 

Now for the punk, whoy at first affects to be a modest matron : 

The lovely Thais by his side 

Sat like a blooming Eastern bride ; 

In 6ower of youth, and beauty'* pride. 

tj 4 
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'^ Here follows the very edifying burthen of the song 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, deserve the fain 

'* We now come to the blind fiddler, or rather Welch 

harper : 

Timotheus plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre. 

" And what did he sing ? Why, that the mother of this 
mock-hero was as great a strumpet as she who then sat by his 
side; and that she even lavished her indiscriminate favours on a 
brute beast, who, as she pretended, was Jupiter Ammon; ■ 

A dragon's fiery form belied the god ; 

Sublime on radiant spheres he rode. 

When he to fair Ol3'mpia prest. 

And while he sought her snowy breast ; 

Then round her slender waist he curl'd. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 

And pray what does this soldier do, when he is told that his 

mother is a , himself a bastard, and his pretended 

father, good-man Philip, a cuckold? Why, he encourages 
the delusion, and seems to think it a very good joke : 

With ravished ears. 

The monarch hears ; 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

^^ I told you at first my good friends," he was accustomed 
to add, ^^ that this was a mere drunken bout : 

The praise of Bacchus, then the sweet musician sung. 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young : 

Now give the hautboys breath. He comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchus! ever fair and young, 
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Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

« The consequences are exactly such as might have been 
expected, after all this ribaldry, for the great personage, * 



Unable to conceal his pain, 



Gazed on the fair 

Who caus'd his care, 
And sigh'd and look'd» sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again. 
At length, with love and wine, at once opprest. 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

^^ Now, is this a king of Macedon and his consort, presiding 
over a royal banquet in a spacious and noble palace, or is it 
a Serjeant of the Guards, sitting along with Moll Flanders, 
at a bear garden ? 

'* As to < love and wine,' this is a mere poeiica licentia^ to 
endeavour, if possible, to impress dignity ; as for me, I can 
perceive nothing but lust, gin, and two-penny. ^ Love and 
wine,' generally inspire noble sentiments ; it is the spirit of 
juniper or the juice of barley alone^ that lead to burning^ 
desolation, and murder. 

^^ And with what bad taste does the whole conclude? We 
are told that this beastly scene of low desire, drunkenness, 
music, and conflagration. 



rais'd a mortal to the skies ! 



What then, in the name of in^onder, would entitle that same 
mortal to shame, infamy, and punishment ?" 

No opinion is here intended to be given, as to the justice or 
injustice of the criticism. A period of fifteen years may have 
produced some slight omissions, and even a few trifling varia- 
tions in this singular travestie of one of our first poets ; but in 
all its essentials it is correctly and fairly given. As it was a 
frequent theme, indeed, in every company, many living wit^ 
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nesses might be appealed to) for ki authenticity and oof- 
rectness.* 

Happening one day to dine along with a number of litenuy 
men, at the house of a very spirited publisher, our hott was 
suddenly called out on some particular business, immediately 
after the doth was removed. A long^ and awful pause now 
ensued, at the close of which it was proposed to drink the 
health of the bookseller, at whose taUe we were then seated. 
<< No I" exclaimed honest Peter, rising, and, at the same time 
brandishing a bottle of red Port in his hand, <^ No I let us 
drink a bumper to our own, for this is author's blood 1" The 
effect was electric, and his advice was instantly fi^owed amidst 
shouts of applause. 

The Doctor, at no very remote period, determined to dedicate 
himself to a particular branch of the profession. Accordingly, 
after rendering himself master of every thing respecting the 
structure, conformation, and properties of that d d icat e organ the 
human ear, he presented himself to his fiiends and the public 
as an aurist; and yet, it is not a little remaikable^ that both 
at and aflier this very epoch, he was always considered to be 
somewhat deaf himself. 

What his success may have been, it is not now eaqr to 
determine ; assuredly not great, else he would not have d»- 
continued the pursuit. The author of this article weQ recol- 
lects, that he complained bitterly of the ungenerous ccmdnct 
of one patient, who^ although he had cured him completdy, 
not only denied it, but still affected to be thick of hearing, 
that he might not pay the stipulated honorariwn. Peter, by 
way of trying the effects of his skill, abused, and even called 

* In a note, to the first stanza of the parody of *< Frogmore Fete/' beglmiii^ wkli 

Twu at the rojal seat on Frogmore Orcen, 
With Britain's gold, uprear*d by Britain's queen ; 
To chsnn a conrt, See. 

Peter forcibly alludes to this very subject. « In spite of all the praiiet 

Alexander's Feast, I dare pronounce it a downii^u drunkrn nwrthnlnmnirifa 
the poetry too but little superior to the suhjttt," . ^t^-rjr.* 



him uameSf in the middle tone of voice usually employed in 
conversation, which putting the impostor off bis guard, he 
F^ed, with a degree of bitterness that, at pnce demonstrated 
the meimness of his conduct, and the keenness of .his newly 
acquired hearing. 

Of medicine in general, he observed, ** that he did not like 
the practice of it as an ert He was entirely jignorant, in- 
deed, whether the patient was cuied by the mmedkatrix 
nature^ or the administration of a little pill, which was 
either directly or indirectly to reach the part a&cted." The 
Doctor bad conceived a new and ing^ous theory, of . topical 
diseases, among which he included rheumatinn, ;adbe8, pains, 
&C. He considered *^ the joints as blocks, the .nerves as 
Hopes, and the whole system, as a ship .fiiU-rigged: in fine 
weatb^«all was bu^ loose, and agreeable -r* in.wiet, .ev^ thing 
bong tight and unoomfi^rtable^ disease was superinduced;--^ 
this, on the other band, was alleviated by warmth, or in 
other words, by relaxation, wfaidi restored the body to its 
original tone." In short, he was a great friend to warmth and 
a great enemy to cold. Above all things he dreaded loet 
feet. Much too depended on diet He considered food as 
the conductor* of disease wd maintained that the poor were 
fiur more liable to maladies than the rich* 

The subject of this memoir, while he excelled in poetry of 
two different and distinct kinds, possessed a fine taste for the 
idndred studies of sculpture and paintiqg. Accordingly, both 
in town and country, he cultivated the friendship and society 
of artists ; while in London, be frequently spent tb^ whole 
forenoon in visiting their workshops;. He contemplated with 
delight the bust, just emerging from the block, and the pic- 
tare, when first starting into life on the easel 1 Their progress 
was. surveyed by him with the most p^ent attention; he 
hailed the dawiji of genius in a young artist, with rapture ; 
while he bdl^ the master touches of an experienced pencil 
wild enrtmiaOTi Whatever bore the stamp of merit, re^ 
OiiiBfd 4m ptBiim iml he might have fairly exclaimed, with a 
g]reat man of a former age, <* I also am a painter !" 
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Dr. Wolcot was mnch addicted to music in general; but 
he delighted most in the Italian schooL Speaking one ewat" 
ing on this subject, a gentleman addressed him as fidtcnrs; 
<< I think, Sir, the Grermans excel, at least in execation 1*^ 
*« Yes, Sir," was the reply, " they execute every thing — tbef 
strangle melody !" 

Happening one day, when politics ran high, and a great 
fierment prevailed in the nation, and indeed thronghoat En- 
rope, to speak on the subject of government, he '^ considered 
absolute monarchy as a solecism in politics, and was asto- 
nished that four — kings and a queen (whom he mentioned by 
name) should be permitted, at that very moment, to govern 
thirty or forty millions of subjects !" It is but justice to ob- 
serve^ however, that he was a great admirer of a constitutioii 
duly balanced like that of England, and accustomed frequently 
to praise its excellence I Nay, although no one had been for- 
merly more eager to break a joke on a palace, yet he actnsAy 
died one of the most loyal men in the kingdom. 

Peter was accustomed to speak of the friendship exhibited 
towards him by a celebrated Polish patriot, with an honest 
pride. 

Here follows his account of their first acquaintance^ from 
a paper in his own hand-writing. << When the fiunooi 
General Kosciusko came to England, he sent his compli- 
ments to me from Sabloniere's Hotel, in Leicester-Flelda, the 
place of his abode. After apologising at not being able to 
wait on me^ on account of weakness, arising from his woiind% 
he hoped I would call on him, which I immediatdiy did» 
In the course of our interview, he said that he ooaU 
not visit England without seeing an author, who had given 
him so much pleasure, particularly in his prison at St. 
Petersburgh. I constantly visited him, and, at parting 
I gave him a couple of my crayon landscapes, and he in re- 
turn, presented me with a drawing by himself as well as some 
of his choicest wines and liqueurs. On his arrival from 

England in America, I composed a little ode in honour of 
him." 
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^ Our author Was. not insensible to &me; indeed he was 
accustomed to mentipn a number of circumstances, all tending 
to prove in what lugh degree of estimation his writings, 
which had been translated into six different languages, were 
held, both abroad and at home. 

We shall here insert the following little anecdote, which 
is in his own hand writing. 

<< When the Duke of Kent was last in America, he took 
a stroll into the country, and entering a neat little cottage, saw 
a pretty girl with a book in her hand ; < what books do you 
read, my dear? said his royal highness. The girl with the , 
most artless innocence replied * Sir, the Bible and Peter 
Pindar.* " 

Dr. Wolcot, at an early period, discovered a strong at* 
tachment to theatrical entertainments. This, of course, was 
connected with a liking for actors and actresses, and he once 
had an opportunity of both evincing and illustrating this 
partiality; for when an itinerant company was driven by 
legal violence from Kingsbridge^ in Devonshire, he kindly 
interposed, and afforded it an asylum within his own 
premises in the neighbouring parish of Dodbrooke. This 
gave birth to an ^^ Ode to my Bam," which appears to have 
been the receptacle in which the comedians took refuge 
from the joint prosecution of the justices, churchwardens, and 
overseers. 

Sweet haunt of solitude and rats, 

Mice, tuneful owls, and purring cats, 
Who, while we mortals sleep, the gloom pervade ; 

And wish not for the Sun's all-seeing eye, 

Their mousing mysteries to espy ; 
Blest, like philosophers, araidbt the shade ! 

When Persecution, with an iron hand. 
Dared drive the moral- menders from the land, 

CalPd Players — friendly to the wandering crew, 

Thine eye with tears surveyed the mighty wrong, 
Thine open arms received the mournful throng, 

Kings without shirts, and queens with half a shoe. 
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Alas ! what dangers gloom'd of late afound ! ^' 

Mooarchs and queens, with lialters nearly bound ; 

Dukei dukelingy princessi princei consigned to jail : 
And, what the very soul of pity shocks, 
The poor old Lear was threatened with the stocks, 

Cordelia, with the cart's unfeeling tail. 

Peter Pindar was a bachelor : indeed^ he appears to have 
entertained a decided objection to matrimony, in his old age 
at least. He candidly allowed^ however, that he was formerly 
of a different opinion ; for he had more than once experienced 
SL refusal J This, indeed, he was not at all unwilling to aTOw, 
either in prose or rhyme*, in conversation or in an ode. 

It is not a little singular, too, that although he entertained 
an unfavourable opinion of the human race as a body, yet he 
would have been content to have lived on almost any condi- 
tions. He was accordingly accustomed to observe^ '' that he 
had no objection to renew his lease ; ni^, to eztotid it to all 
eternity I" 

To his friends, Dr. Wolcot was kind and beneficent; to 
those he deemed his enemies, splenetic, harsh, and unforgiving. 
Although not at all delicate about exposing others to the laih 
of his satire, yet it is no less singular than true that he dr < infd 
himself exempt from animadversion, and almost fVom retaUation. 
He was grievously offended with the author of the '^ Baviad" 
and the ^^ M aeviad," on account of the outrageous libeftiaf 
taken with him in these productions, and actually attempted 
to inflict personal chastisement on the gentleman in questkNiy 
at a bookseller's shop in Piccadilly. Failing in this, be had 
recourse to other weapons of a still moi*e deadly kind ; and, 
actuated by resentment, accused his opponent of offences, whidi 
it would be ungenerous to conceal, appear to have had no found- 
ation but in poetic vengeance. 

♦ That I lure often been in Icwe, deep lore, 
A handred doleful ditties plainly prore. 
By manitge never have I been disjointed ; 
For matrimony deals prodigious blows: 
And yet, for this same stormy state, God knows, 
* I've groau*d, and^ thtnk my stars, tven disappointed. 



Peter, as has been already observed, was in no small degree 
attached to the female sex, and had been a great admirer of 
beauty while able to contemplate it. In his old age^ and at a 
period too when he had passed his grand climacteric, and indeed 
become a septuagenarian, he was obliged to defbnd a suit for 
critn. con., in which he was fortunate enough to -defeat his ad- 
versary. And here it is but just to remark, that this accusation 
is said to have originated in an attempt on his piirse. 

That his satire was by far too indiscriminate and too severe^ 
cannot be daiied. He has been much blamed for 'lus frequoit^ 
inddicat^ and vituperative attacks on His Majesty. It 
should be recollected, however^ on the other hand, that he 
became mute, on this subject, the moment the sovereign was 
visited by mental affliction. Nor ought it to be forgotten, 
that Mr. Bone^ the famous painter in enamel, was brought up 
under his fostering wing; that Opie was chiefly indebted for 
fortune and celebrity to his patronage ; and that it was not 
liis fault if a third artist did not profit by his instructions and 
attachment. 

There is an excellent portrait of Dr. Wolcot, by Opie, in 
which both manner and likeness are admirably preserved. He 
is also depicted as one of the assassins, in the picture repre- 
senting the death of David Rizzio ; and, by a strange whim, 
was actually introdi^ced in this horrible character, by the above 
artist, at his own particular request 

By way of conclusion, we shall here present the reader with 
some account of the works of the subject of the present 
memoir. 

The labours of Peter Pindar form a new epoch in the history 
of English poetry : they possess many excellencies, and many 
defects. His satire has been objected to as temporary ; but this 
equally applies to the productions of Juvenal and of Churchill.' 
Works of this kind must necessarily borrow the hue and com- 
plexion of the age in which .th(^ were composed ; and if the in- 
discriminate and unsparing nattfre of his lampoons, which are 
occasionaByieveDed against somi^ ol'Hhe best- men and oMest 
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artisU of the present age, can be forgiven, this fault, will re- 
quire but little apolc^. 

In 1812, all the poetical efiusions of this extraordinary baid 
were collected, and published in 5 volumes, 8vo. ; to which was 
prefixed a short life, entitled ^^ Memoirs of the Author." 
Vol. 1. contains twelve articles, viz.: — *^ Epistle to the 
Reviewers f "Lyric Odes for 1783, 1785, and 1786;" "The 
Lousiad;" " Epistle to James Boswell, Esq.;'' <^ Bozasy and 
Piozzi;" " Ode upon Ode;" " Apologetic Postscript; ** In- 
structions to a celebrated Laureat;" and, " Brother Peter to 
Brother Tom." In his Odes to the Royal AcademidanB, 
Peter criticises some of Sir Joshua's performances with, much 
freedom ; but he still allows, that in comparison to any other 
painter, he is like " an eagle to a raven." To Mr. West, he 
does not do common justice. The following lines have been 
condemned by some, as approaching to blasphemy; they 
must, at least, be allowed to be highly irreverent and im- 
proper : — 

O West, what hath thy pencil done ? 

Why painted 

Like an old-clothes-man about London street ! 

Place in his hand a rusty bag, 

To hold each sweet collected rag, 
We tlien shall see the character compete. 

Th* Apostles, too, I'm much afraid. 
Were not the fellows thou hast made ; 
For Heaven's sake, West, pray rub them out again s — — 

Although they might not look Vke gentlemen^ it is but joadoe 
to observe, that the reputation of Mr. West has outlived tfaia 
satire, and he is now deservedly esteemed at the head of hk 
profession. 

As Peter had before censured the t^W/a/r-like mane^ and 
woodefi carcass, of ^^ Tarleton's horse," so he now oondemiis 
the poitraits of ^^ Saint Lcger and Prince," just then produced 
by Gainsborough ; while he satirically praises his Pig^ wUdi 
he terms, « a well-painted sow," at the expense of its femab 
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attendant,'* and advises him to keep to landscape. H^ at the 
came timei tells Chamberlin, that when men are formed out of 
** board," his pictures shall be ** tolerable nature : — 

<< And Loutherbourgy when Heaven wills 
To make brast skies and golden hills. 
With marbk bullocks in glass pastures grazing ; 

Thy reputation too will rise, 

And people gaping with surprise, 
Cfj, * Monsieur Loutherbourg is most amazing !' 

But thou must wait for that events 

Perhaps the change is never meant ; 
Tin then with me thy pencil will not shine; 

Till then, old red-nos'd Wilson's art 

Will hold its empire o'er my heart. 
By Britain left in poverty to pine. 

But, honest Wilson, never mind ; 

Immortal praises thou shalt find. 
And for a dinner have no cause to fear. — 

Thou start'st at my prophetic rhymes ; 

Don't be impatient for those times ; 
Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred year." 

The Lousiad, an Heroio-comic' Poem, begins thus : 

^* The Louse I sing, who from some head unknown. 
Yet bom and educated near a throne, 
Dropp'd down, (so wilPd the dread decree of fate,) 
With legs wide sprawling on the Monarch's plate : 
Far from the raptures of a wife's embrace ; 
Far from the gambols of a tender race, 
Whose little feet he taught with care to tread 
Amidst the wide dominions of the head ; 
Led them to daily food with fond delight, 
And taught the tiny wanderers where to bite ; 
To hide^ to run, advance, or turn their tails 
When hostile cond>8 attacked, or vengeful nails : 
Far from those pleasing scenes ordain'd to roam, 
Like wise Ulysses from his native home ; 
Tet, like thai «|ge, though forc^dvto roam and mourn, 
Like himy ahs I not fitted to retotn; 

VOL. IT. 
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Who, Atll of rage» and glory^ taw his boj * * 
And wife f again, and dpg % that die^ n)r joy. 
Down dropp'd the luckless Louse with fear appaU'd». 
And wept his wife and children as he sprawl'd. 
Thus on a promontory's misty brow, 
The poet's eye with sorrow saw a cow 
Take leave abrupt of bullocks, goats, and sheep. 
By tumbling headlong down the dizzy steep, 
No more to reign a queen among the cattle. 
And urge her rival beaus, the bulls, to battle ; 
She felly remembering ev'ry roaring lover, § 
With all her wild courants in fields of clover. "* 

There can be no doubt as to the excellence of this com- 
position, although not a few have afiected to charge the 
author with indelicacy, as to the subject, and others with some- 
thing approaching to disloyalty, in regard to the great per- 
sonage connected with the story, and so frequendy introduced 
in the course of this little poem. 

The whole is said to have originated in the ditooverj 
of a very obnoxious insect on the royal plate among some 
green pease, the first that had been produced that season. 
This offensive object produced a solemn decree, which occa- 
sioned great murmurings ; but as George IIL was abookrte in 
his kitchen, although not in his kingdom, it was carried inta 
effect with unrelenting severity. All the cooks» asuslants^ 
scullions, and attendants, of whatsoever rank in the Toyal 
kitchen, accordingly had their heads shaved, one only ex* 
cepted, who was obliged to retire, and were accustomed, while 
on duty, ever ader to wear white night-caps ! 

It was supposed that Peter, in respect to the title of his 
work, had made use of the poetica licentia ; but it will be 
seen by the following passage under his own signature dated 
January 21, 1799, that he was literally correct: " The story 
of the ItOitse is a fact — it was a Louse ; but whether a garden 
or a body louse was never ascertained. -— I had this from the 
eooks themselves, with whom I dined several times at Budt- 

• Telemachu*. -f* Penelo}>e. J Argiu. 

I Moriens dulcfi reminiscitar Argos,— -Vmoiu 
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iDgham House and Windsor, immediately after the shave took 
place." 

" It was agitated in tlie Privy Council," observes he in an- 
other private letter, " to attack me for my writings, particu- 
larly the Lousiad. But on its being discovered that the poem 
had its foundation in truth, all idea of prosecution was ex- 
tinguished. * Are yoa sure of a verdict T said b lord high in 

the law (the Chancellor Thurlow) ; if not so, by we shall 

look like a parcel of fools I" 

The denouement in Canto V. is preceded by an eloquent 
speech from ^^ the son of Nit," who boasts his high descent, 
4ind apologises for the royal cooks. 

* Lies ! lies ! lies ! lies 1' replied the furious king, 

* 'Tis no such thing : no» no, 'tis no such thing.* 
, Then quick he aim^d, of red-hot anger full, 

His na^s of vengeance at the louse's skull. 
But Zeph}nr, anxious for bis life^ drew near, 
And sudden bore him to a distant sphere ; 
In triumph rais'd the animal on high, 
Where Berenice's locks adorn the sky. 
But now he wish'd him nobler fame to. share. 
And crawl for ever on Belinda's hair. 
Yet to the Louse was greater glory given; 
To roll a planet on the splendid heaven, 
And draw of deep astronomers the ken. 
The Georgium Sidus of the sons of men. 

The fate of the poor cooks was very diiferent from that of 
the illustrious stranger ; for it appears that fifty-one belonging 
to that department were all shaved; and that a young man, 
named John Bear, lost his place, in consequence of his refusal 
to submit to the operation. 

The publication of xhe celebrated Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, about this period, afforded ample opportunity for 
the satire of Peter Pindar, which was vented in " a Poeticai 
£pistle" to a celebrated Biographer of that day. 

O Boswell, Bozzy, Bruce *, whate'er thy name. 
Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fame ; 

* VHt'aew, f. t«. of hit " JontatL" 
X t 
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Thou Jackally leading Lion Johnson forth 
To eat Macpherson, 'midst his native North ; 
To frighten grave Professors with his roar, 
And shake the Hebrides from shore to 8hore» 
AU hail ! 



Triumphant, thou, through Time's vast gulph shalt aaB^ 

The pilot of our literary Whale ; 

Close to the classic Rambler shall thou cling, 

Close as a supple courtier to a king ; 

Fate shall not shake thee off with all its power; 

Stuck like a bat to some old ivied tower. 

Nay, though thy Johnson ne'er had bless'd thy eyes, 

Paoli's deeds had rais'd thee to the skies : 

Yes, his broad wing had rais'd thee (no bad hack), 

A Tom-tit twittering on an Eagle's back.*' 

In his <' Bozzy and Piozzy/' written soon after the death of 
the great lexicographer, he again attacked this same gentle- 
man with still more severity, if possible, than before. 

The second volume contains << Peter's Pension," and his 
Ode to Mr. Paine; the latter of which seemed to entitle him 
to one, had it not been either preceded or followed soon alter 
by an *^ Epistle to a falling Minister :" 

Blind to an artful Boy's insidious wiles, 
Why rests the genius of the Queen of Isles ? 
While Liberty in irons sounds th' alarm, 
Why hangs suspense on virtue's coward arm ? 
While tyranny prepares her gaols and thongs. 
Why sleeps ihe sword of justice o'er our wrongs ? 
Oh ! meanly founding on a father's name, &c. 

<< Sir Joseph," too, is characterised for his attachment to a 
minute branch of natural history. 

A President in butterflies profound 

Of whom all insect-mongers sing the praises, 

Went on a day to catch the game renown'd 
On violets, dunghills, violet-tops, and daisies, te. 

For the epistle ^ to the Earl of Lonsdale^" we bdief% a 
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prosecution * was either commenced, or threatened. Some 
verses relative to this subject, with an address to << Loid 
Macartney and his Ship,** and ** Odes to Kien Long," form 
the two prominent articles of the third volume* The fourth 
opens with " Pindariana, or Peter's Portfolio," containing 
fable, translation, elegy, song, &c. Some transitory and float- 
ing subjects, such as << Lord Auckland's Triumph, the 
Middlesex Elections, Pitt and his Statue," occupy the greater 
part of the remainder. The " Tales of the Hoy," were ex- 
tremely popular, for a time : but like his *^ Tears and Smiles," 
his Epistle to Count Rumford," " Great Cry and Little 
Wool;" ** The Horrors of Bribery;" all of which are in- 
cluded in the last voliune, seeip to have experienced a pre- 
cocious oblivion i 

Dr. Wolcot was actually unacquainted with the num- 
ber and extent of his own productions. Many unpublished 
poems are in possession of his friends, and whole bundles of 
manuscripts have been confided to the care of his executor 1 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE MEMOIR 07 

Dr. wolcot, olim PETER PINDAR, Esq. 

The following memoir may be considered as having less 
pretensions to novelty than truth. On commencing author by 
profession, no man, perhaps, ever acquired more sudden 
celebrity than Dr. Wolcot ; nor, during a space of near forty 
years, was popularity ever retained witli less diminution. 
Although at an early period he manifested his affection fiir 
the Muses, he did not offer himself to public notice until his 
judgment was matured, and his mind stored with knowledge. 

* Tliit tttiCf which was happily coneladed by means of a comi)roiuisey is alludrd 
CO by th« Baid himself^ io the Ode beginniog with 

' Fie* fie, my Lord ! attack a saint-tike poet. 
Oh lit DOC AakdoD nor let Gath know it ! 

Whtt! by Law Boll-dogs bkl the Lambkin groan ? 
O Looadalo! iptmtmt Poetry is rare, 
Balf of ilnr vtiao odiltciatod ware, 
I spok of odior ftnes^ not my own. / 

■ XS /' 
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John Wolcoti the son of Alexander and Mary, was bom 
a small freehold of his JEither's, at Dodbrook, in Devonshire^ 
a town and parish so connected with Kingsbridge as to have 
the appearance of a suburb. The precise day of his birth is 
uncertain ; it is, however, known to have been but a short 
time previous to his baptism, which, as already mentionedt 
took place at Dodbrook church, on the 9th May, 1738. His 
native place having been minutely described by an elegant 
poet and historian, Abraham Hawkins, Esq., in a History of 
Kingsbridge and its Environs, an extract may not here 
prove uninteresting. 

<^ In descending the Estuary (generally denominated Kings* 
bridge River, although nothing superior to the degree of m 
mill-stream falls into any part), on the east shore a smart 
little mansion, with a white front, on a gentle, verdan^ de» 
clivity, extending to the water's edge at the flow of the tide^ 
opens to view. It is Pindar-lodge, formerly the property of 
the distinguished bard, whose poetic name, in compliment, it 
now bears, and wh^re his respected ancestors for many gener- 
ations resided 



avi numeratur avorura. 



** The celebrated lyric and satirical poet, generally known- 
by the name of Peter Pindar, Esq. first drew his breath withiD 
the precincts of these premises. He received his educatioD' 
under a gentleman of the name of Morris, a good classical 
scholar, beloved and respected through life by all his pupils 
and neighbours for sound learning, great worth, and un- 
assuming manners. Many of the early strokes of humour 
and smart repartees of the facetious author of the Lousiad 
are still recollected by a few of the companions of his school- 
hours, who yet survive in Kingsbridge and its ^cinity.'* 

The father of Wolcot was a medical practitioner of great 
respectability, as were several of his ancestors. The subject 
of this memoir was the fourth child, and only son who at- 
tained to manhood ; he had two sisters yoimgcr than himself^ 
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the eldest of-whom married a Mr. Stephens^ also a surgeon. 
He died many years sincey and bis widow settled with her 
sister at Fowey, where they continued to reside, and preserved 
a regular correspondence with their brother till the death of 
Mrs. Stephens, which happened about a year before the doc- 
tor's. The survivor, a maiden lady, has now to lament the 
double loss of two relatives, between whom and herself the 
strongest affection subsisted. 

About the age of eleven, it was young Wolcot's misfortune 
to lose his father. His tuition was soon after transferred from 
Mr. Morris to the Reverend Mr. Fisher, master of a grammar 
school at Bodmin, under whom he completed his classical 
education. With M(hat attention he pursued his scholastic 
studies is unknown. He was accustomed, however, to de- 
scribe himself as having been a dull scholar, and to consider 
that for the learning he possessed he was more indebted to the 
unremitted attention of his masters, whom he always men- 
tioned with respect, than to his own inclination or assiduity. 
His propensity and superior abilities for composing verses 
were known, and confessed by his school competitors. The 
senior boys were occasionally required to translate their Latin 
themes into English verse, a species of exercise in which Wol- 
cot was so generally allowed to excel, that some of his com- 
panions gladly availed themselves of his assistance : this he 
willingly gave on condition that he might retain the copy he 
most approved. The following is an anecdote he was accus* 
tomed to relate of himself: by the desire of two fellow stu^ 
dents he wrote their themes as he considered tolerably well, 
but intentionally rather worse than his own, to which he de- 
signed to impart more loftiness and dignity. Confident of a 
&vourabIe result, at the hour of examination he presented 
his verses, but not only endured the mortification of hearing 
his rivals commended for what he had written, but hit own- 
were considered such pompous nonsense that, instead of gaiiir^ 
iDg the applause anticipated, he received a flageUation. 

On leaving school, young Wolcot was removed to Fowejrf 
a borough and sea-port on the coast of Comwallt wlMrv be 

X 4 
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liad an UDcIe likewise pf the medical profefsion, in good prae* 
lice and high repute. This gentleman, desirous that his 
nephew should add to his other acquirem^ts a knowledge of 
the French tongue, sent him to France, where he resided 
a year or more, and fiilly attained the object of hb joumej^ 
•He then returned to his uncle, whose pupil he became for the 
space of seven years* During this period he is said to have 
applied himself to his professional studies with commendable 
diligence, and to have imbibed every information in his power, 
deducible from books and practice. He also sought oppor- 
tunities to gratiiy his naturally fervent passion for the Bettes 
Lettres and fine arts, and availed himself of every occasion to 
peruse any works in the least connected^ with those subgectaw 
His love for the Muses, however, was regarded with extreme 
jealousy, not only by his uncle, but also by two patemid 
aunts, who, although women of strong understandings, and 
literary acquirements, considered that the study of me^cine 
would contribute more to his advantage, and under this idea 
uniformly discouraged his favourite pursuits. At the expir- 
ation of his apprenticeship he came to London, for the pur- 
pose of passing through the usual hospital routine^ andhaviii(^ 
uDder the ablest professors, completed his medical studies, he 
returned to Fowey, and continued in successful practice ubA 
his departure for the West Indies. 

On the promotion of his friend. Sir William Trdawnej* 
to the government of Jamaica, Wolcot expressed a desire to 
accompany him as his physician, which was readily ocnnplied 
with ; but previously to receiving the appointment, he under- 
went a strict and even severe examination by the celebrated 
Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, at whose recommendation he i^ 
ceived, in September, 17679 the degree of M.D. from die 
University of Aberdeen. Thus qualified, he embarked widi 
his excellency and his suite, and on his arrival at Jamaica 
{^pointed physician-g^ieral to the island; a nomination 
to convey greater honour than profit. Soon after this^ he 
transferred his views from physic to divinity. The incmnbeBt 
of a valuable living being dangerously ill, Sir William 
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ceived that he could more efiectiudly promote his friend's in* 
terest in the church; he, therefor^ advised his return to 
England to obtain orders, and for that purpose sent him to 
the Bishop of London. The doctor accordingly waited 
on that prelate^ and having obtained ordination, speedily 
returned to the West Indies. But on his arrival he found 
that the rector was not merely alive but in improved 
health, while in his patron he discerned symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution. Wolcot's disappointment, however, 
was somewhat alleviated by receiving the inferior living o( 
Vere, in whifik-he was allowed to place a curate; that he 
might continue his residence in the Government-house at 
Spanish-Town. By this arrangement tlie Governor both 
served his friend and secured to himself the society of a man 
who, to a very social disposition, united that wit, vivacity, 
and instruction, which ever rendered him the delight of his 
associates. Here he remained in the full enjoyment of every 
pleasure the island afforded until his Excel]enc3r's demise, a 
catastrophe that at once annihilated all his prospects of pre- 
ferment in the West Indies. He had now but little induce- 
ment or desire to remain abroad, and being requested by 
Lady Trelawney, he accompanied her to England, where, 
soon after their arrival, she also died. The premature con- 
clusion of the doctor's foreign expectations makes it probable 
that, from his travels he derived little pecuniary benefit. But 
he certainly enjoyed the advantage of viewing nature in her 
more varied scenes, which, to an eye like his, vigilant and 
penetrating, must have proved of inestimable value. And 
from this arose some of his most pleasing poems, enriched 
with conceptions to which his mind might otherwise have ever 
remained insensible. 

Dr. Wolcot immediately retired to Cornwall and, his nnde 
being dead, established himsdf as a physician at Truro. In 
professional success, whether we oootemplate his abilities or 
emoluments, he excelled all his predecessors in that county. 
At the same tune be multiplied his firiendsbii flholti' the 

quickness with whid^ he disoemed human ^ ,* and an 

2 
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unconquerable proneness to pourtray them in colours of ridi* 
cule, be was involved in many disputes which prevented his 
obtaining that general esteem and admiration which hk talents, 
if otherwise employed, would have infallibly secured. Of his 
provincial satires, but little is now known ; they were generally 
personal, but, on the whole, better calculated to excite laugh- 
ter than resentment. 

During the Doctor's residence at Truro, a celebrated com- 
poser, Mr. W. Jackson of Exeter, set some of his most de* 
lightfiil songs to music, with his accustomed taste and fiseling. 
The combined excellencies of the music and-<postry attracted 
observation, and were deservedly admired. About this period 
also, the poet met with that surprising artist, John Opi^ the 
son of a little carpenter, who, but for Wolcot's discernment 
and friendship would probably have never emeiged from his 
native obscurity. 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air." Gbay^ 



Dr. Wolcot, at length, removed to Helstone, about 
teen miles towards the lands-end, where he resumed his pro- 
fessional career. After an occasional contribution to periodical 
works for near twenty years, he now determined on trying the 
strength of his talents by the publication of some poems, the 
success of which should entirely depend on their merit. He 
first revealed his intentions by producing, in 1 778, <* A poeti- 
cal, supplicating, modest, and affecting Epistle to those lite- 
rary Colossuses, the Reviewers," which the " Fathers of 
Wisdom." noticed with respect, forgiving his satire for the 
sake of his wit. About the same period, he also published a 
poem entitled <^ The Noble Cricketers, a poetical and familiar 
Epistle addressed to two of the idlest Lords in His Majesty's 
three - Kingdoms." This was treated with less lenity by the 
critics, and, as it was never included in any of the editions cC 
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bis works, it may be presumed that he considered it woidd 
not add greatly to his fame. 

The young man, whom he had patronised, having realised 
his most sanguine expectations, in 1780, or the spring of the 
following year, he quitted Cornwall and his practice, for the 
purpose of introducing the artist to the notice of the London 
connoisseurs. The poet and painter having arrived at the 
grand emporium of genius, each soon obtained an eminent 
degree of distinction. Opie had previously acquired repute 
ation as an itinerant pourtrait painter, and had therefore only 
to perfect himself in an art for which nature had given him a 
strong predilection. His talents and strength of mind, aided 
by inde&tigable exertion, shortly placed him in that exalted 
rank to which his works so justly entitle him. Wolcot, alive 
to every thing ludicrous, determined on being a satirist, and 
for a pursuit so congenial with his inclination, discerned in 
the metropolis exhaustless resources. He therefore bid a final 
adieu to both physic and divinity. 

His attention was at first naturally directed to the fine art% 
and he conceived the novel design of writing poetical criticisms 
on the annual exhibition which was then rising into celebrity. 
Our bard accordingly commenced with a series of poems en- 
titled ^< Lyric Odes to the lioyal Academicians, for 1782, by 
Peter Pindar, Esq. a distant relation of the poet of TheKes, 
and Laureat to the Academy.'' The highly flattering recep- 
tion with which these compositions were honoured, encouraged 
him to pursue his design, and the next year he wrote some 
^* More Lyric Odes," which considerably enhanced his repu- 
tation. During the succeeding exhibition his muse was suf- 
fered to slumber, but in 1785 made ample reparation for her 
somnolency by producing no less than twenty-three odes, one 
of which was addressed 'to His Majesty with that uncourtly 
freedom which characterises most of his subsequent writings. 
The following year produced his " Farewell Odes," in which 
he took an affectionate leave of the academic gentlemen., 
now commenced a mock heroic poem, entitled the ^*- La 
many of the dramatis jpersonae, although caricjatii 
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probably drawn from nature, as be actuaHy visited the royal 
kitchen incog. Although a determined enemy to excess of 
ministerial influence, and ever fond of exposing tbe fiiHies of 
the great, Peter was a sincere admirer of monarchical govern- 
ment and the noble institutions of his country, A sospidon 
which prevailed, that he entertained democratical prindples 
was supposed to have influenced him in his attack on the ode- 
brated Tom Paine. 

His popularity, and the fertility of his muse soon placed him 
in the road to fame and fortune. In 1 792, if not earlier, the pro- 
duce of his literary labours enabled him to efiect a conuderable 
purchase in the funds, notwithstanding his constant intercourse 
with the gay and fashionable world, and the unlimited ex- 
penses of such society. The love of pleasure^ which, in him^ 
was ever predominant, now reigned with little restriction ; but 
irregular living, could not be long supported without its usual 
baneful efiects, and he was accordingly visited by a violent 
asthma, which threatened a speedy dissolution. Tbe pro- 
bability of this, strange as it may appear, enlarged his income 
and contributed to the ease of his declining years. His fiune 
and the partiality the public had shown for his works, made 
his booksellers desirous of securing the copyright. This the 
doctor was disposed to transfer, and would willingly have sold 
for four or five hundred pounds ; but under existing cinwm 
stances^ the purchasers preferred granting him an annuity, and 
accordingly, offered 250/. for life, stipulating that, in addition 
to the copyright, they should have the refusal of certain 
descriptions of his future compositions, a proposal to which 
the doctor ultimately acceded. This event, so important to 
his finances, occurred in 1793. In the course of the following 
year, he took chambers in the Middle Temple^ and, shoitly 
after, visited Devonshire to try if he could obtain relief from 
the salubrity of his native air, an experiment that was attended 
with the most happy efiects. On returning, his renovated 
health surprised his publishers, who had reasonably antid- 
pated his journey ^^ to that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn no travdler returns.'^ A suit at common law, followed by 
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a bill in Chancery, ensued ; in both of which Peter proved tic- 
torious. The transaction altogether affords a singular and strik- 
ing example of the uncertainty of human calculations, for the 
whole of the original purchasers quitted this mortal scene before 
the doctor on whose death they had so confidently speculated. 

Having now resolved to fix his abode in London, our poet 
disposed of his fiunily freehold at Dodbrook. As this circum • 
stance is correctly related in a recent publication*, a- short 
extract may be acceptable. *^ He, (Dr. W.,) always evinced 
an inherent love of his native spot, and at one period thought 
so seriously of building thereon, that he went so far as to have 
a plan, and estimate of the expense. By his own direction, 
the house was to consist of nine rooms, which drew from a 
friend the remark, that it was just one for each of the muses, 
and that the place ought to bear the name which has since been 
conferred upon it by the present owner. A few years, how- 
ever, so entirely changed his intentions, that not only he aban- 
doned the design of building, but, in 1795, disposed of the 
fee-simple to the late Reverend Nathaniel Wells, the husband 
of the lady who now possesses it, who took down ibost of the 
old fabric, and laid the foundation of the present mansion, which 
was ultimately finished by her, after her husband^s death.'' 

To Dr. Wolcot's talents for the fine arts, allusion has been 
already made,, but the specimens of his abilities were, hitherto^ 
to be found only in the cabinets of his private friends. In 
1797, he appeared as a candidate for public patronage, both 
as a poet and painter. Having had a series of his landscapes 
engraved in aqua-tinta by Aiken, they were published with 
poetical allusions, under the appellation of <^ Picturesque 
Views.'' The principal productions of his pencil are executed . 
in crayon, and, like most of his poems, have the strongest 
claims to originality. Though without pretensions to finishing, 
or the minutiae of the art, they must be regarded as vivid re- 
presentations of nature. He appears, indeed, to have only 
aimed at producing grandeur of effect, in which he happily 
succeeded by judicious and forcible contrasts. 

^ History of Kingtbridge. 
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We purposely pass over the unfortunate dispute with Mr* 
W. Gifibrd in 1800, and the trial for crim. §an. in 1807, whidi 
hare been alluded to in another placie. 

In the latter part of his life, the doctor's literary pursuits 
were considerably impeded by the appearance of cataracts in 
both his eyes, which, though they did not wholly e&diide 
light, prevented his reading, and so deprived him of one of 
his greatest pleasures. He had recourse to an amanuensifli 
in whose absence, however, he continued to write himself till 
within a short period of his death. His method was to tear a 
sheet of paper into quarters, on each of which he wrote m 
stanza of four or six lines,, according to the nature of the 
poem, the paper he placed on a book held in the kft hand,' 
and, in this manner, not only wrote legibly, but vrith great 
ease and celerity. 

In 1810, the subject of this memoir experienced a serious 
disaster, and narrowly escaped an untimely end. One of his 
servant's clothes took fire while in the room mih him, of which 
accident he was not aware till apprised by her screams;' she ran 
to the window, and was seen by a person passing in the street^ 
who immediately alarmed the house. In the mean time^ thi& 
doctor rendered such assistance as he was able^ but before the 
fire could be subdued << poor Nell" was so mudi scorched as 
to occasion her death. His own hands were dreadfiilly burnt 
in attempting to extinguish the flames, and had his gown been 
of linen instead of woollen texture, he must have shared the 
unhappy fate of his attendant. At die time of this catastrophe 
he resided in Howland-Street, Tottenham-Court* Road; boC 
soon after removed to Somers-Town. 

As the infirmities pf age grew upon him. Dr. Wolcot be- 
came more and more desirous to withdraw from the fiishion- 
able and busy world. Notwithstanding his former fondness 
for society, he now rarely went out, and had but little desire 
for company. The private reason he assigned for declinidg 
dinner invitations was '^ to avoid the danger of loading his 
stomach with more than natm*e required." In his retirement 
be observed that regularity and abstemiousness which every 
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mMi, who duly appreciates the value ;of lifci finds indi»«^ 
pensibte. He oonttnued, howeTer, to be visited by persons of 
the highest rank and taleiitay and though.glad to see or hear o£ 
his friends, he was most pleased with short visits, and seldom 
at home to idle intruders. 

Dr. Wolcot's habits, though r^alar, were rather peculiar ; 
for he seldom retired to rest before midnight, and rarely rose 
until afternoon. He first amused himselfwith his violins, or, 
as well as his sight would permit, in examining his crayons' 
and pictures. Of the latter he had a small but choice collec-' 
tion, which induded a few by Wilson, his favourite master in* 
the landscape department. The greatest portion of his time,' 
however, was devoted to his Muse ; and such was the industry 
and fertility of his imagination, that he has left manuscripts 
nearly equal, in quantity, to his published works. 

Thus, after moving for years in the gayest circles, Peter 
Pindar contentedly retired from pleasures he was no longer 
able to enjoy ; and by his intellectual resources afforded a 
striking example of the benefits attending a cultivated under- 
standing, when its possessor is overtaken by bodily infirmities. 
He constantly advised young people to iiimish their minds 
with knowledge, and pointedly" observed, that by so doing 
they created a bank from which they might draw in old age^ 
and secure an enjoyment independent of the fickleness of 
friendship. His own security, however^ was sometimes dis- 
composed by an irritable disposition and great distrust. The 
former he endeavoured to controul, as he conceived a disturbed 
mind the primary caUse of most maladies, and was, therefore, 
desirous to preserve his own in a tranquil state : with regard 
to the latter, his intercourse with the world .had been very 
considerable during a long and chequered existence ; he had 
associated with all classes, and when he coolly reflected on the 
sordid^ews by which human pursuits are usually guided, he 
conceived of mankind in genex'al a most unfavourable opinion. 
It must be admitted that he frequently laboured under strong 
prejudices, and afier his sentiments were once formed they 
were rarely known to change. He was not, however, so far 
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Qpiniative as to think meanly of another's judgment, because 
difFering from his, but rather wished every one should re« 
tain his own persuasion, and readily acknowledged hb own 
fiillibility. 

A desire to recover his lost sight, strengthened by the ad- 
vice of some friends, induced our bard, in 1814, to undergo 
the operation of couching. Sir William Adams was consulted, 
and from the favourable opinion he expressed of the pro- 
bability of success, he was allowed to operate on the right 
eye, in which vision was most obscured. But the experimmit 
completely &iled, and the eye becamej^tally dark ; the doctor 
was, therefore, deterred from undergoing a second operation. 
He now became more abstracted, and wholly discontinaed to 
visit ; but received a few friends at home, who were enter- 
tained with his former wit and vivacity ; an increasing deaf- 
ness, however, rendered much conversation fatiguing. 

His interest in politics was unabated, and as he continued 
to writer he occasionally gratified the public with a new poem. 
Excepting fri^tive pieces, his last work was an *< Epistle to 
the Emperor of China,'' occasioned by the uncourtly recep- 
tion Lord Amherst experienced in his late disastrous embassy. 
Various poetasters having endeavoured to impose on the pub- 
lic by assuming his popular signature, it was deemed expedient 
to afiix his real as well as poetical name. But this precaution 
was necessary only so far as to guard against purchasing the 
impostors' publications, as Peter's readers could soon discover 
his original style and humour in the ironical strain with which 
the author eulogises the modem mania for Chinese frivolity. 

During the excessive heat which occurred in August, 1818, 
the doctor took to his bed, which he never expected to leave; 
he felt his strength decaying, and became resigned to the 
dispensations of Providence. Having determined on the dis- 
posal of his property, he dictated a short will, in which he 
directed his musical instruments, (excepting a piano forte) 
pictures, prints, crayon drawings, and two folio copies of 
Shakspeare, to be sold. He bequeathed a few pecuniary l^;a- 
cies to friends, and his furniture, piano forte^ and UOA to one 
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servant, and 50/. to the other. * Such was the nicety of his 
honour with regard to the just settlement of his debts, thaf 
he desired a sum of five pounds, formerly borrowed, might 
be repaid, if, on enquiry, it should appear to be still 
owing. He also directed an old picture by Ruysdale, then 
in his possession, but not his property, to be returned to the 
owner; and left instructions for 501. to be paid each of his 
executors. The residue he intended for his sister, whom, 
as the only surviving relative of near affinity, he considered 
the most equitable inheritor. During the months of October 
and November he considerably recovered, and at intervals 
his manuscripts were brought to his bed-side^ and cursorily 
examined, when he directed several, which he intended 
should never meet the public eye, to be destroyed. In De- 
cember he grew much weaker, and, having become quite 
helpless, he with calmness and resignation patiently waited 
for that event he had so much reason to expect Notwith- 
standing he had himself been a successful practitioner, he had 
little faith in medicine. The day preceding his death he 
took, as he considered, a final farewell of some friends, and 
the next mormng, Thursday, the 14th January, 1819, ex- 
pired about ten o'clock, with such perfect ease, that his attend- 
ants knew not the exact moment 

Thus closed the long and eccentric career of one of the 
most original poets England has produced. Many of his 
poems evince a sound and cultivated understanding, profound 
knowledge of the world, combined with a consummate and 
keen penetration into the human heart. He possessed great 
command of language; a strong and luminous mind, enriched 
by study, and replete with images drawn from nature* His 
ideas were exuberant, original, and ingenious; and though 
more. frequently ludicrous than sublime, his reflections and 
conclusions will generally be found true. 

• The two cxecutois nominated by Dr. Wolcot were, John Taylor, Esq. and Mr. 
Francic-s, colourman in Long Arre. The former having declined aciing ; on the latter, 
who, we believe, is residuary legatee, has of course devolved the sole and entire ina- 
nageraent of the personal esute of the testator. Mr. Taylor attended him almost to 
his last moments, and probably heard his last words. — Ed, 

VOL. IV. Y 
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Although his wit was often tainted with vulgarity, he rarely 
offended the ears of the fair sex, in whose society he was care- 
fiil to observe the strict bounds of propriety. He always pro- 
fessed himself their warm admirer, and by his afiUiility and 
politeness gained an unusual share of their partiality and 
esteem. Notwithstanding his attachment to their company, 
he was never «married. He confessed himself to have been 
often captivated, and once thought so seriously of settling^ as 
to make proposals. His offers were favourably received« but 
his inamorata required time for consideration, and by faer 
delay lost her lover, as he changed his mind, and omitted to 
renew his application. In the latter part of his life he spoke 
of tliis event with great satisfaction, and considered that he 
had had a narrow, bat fortunate escape. 

Our poiet was not only master of the French, Latin, and 
Greek tongues, but likewise possessed some acquaintance with 
the Italian language. 

In addition to his acknowledged genius for poetiy and paint- 
ing, his musical talents exceeded mediocrity. He was not mere- 
ly a respectable amateur performer, but composed melodies to 
several of his songs, which were favourably .received, and sub- 
sequently published with accompaniments by an eminent pro* 
fessor. He possessed a general knowledge of the charac- 
teristic qualities of the most distinguished composers, and could 
speak with fluency and correctness on their principal works. 

It is but justice to add, that he was not without a sense of 
religion ; for few men ever conceived a more sublime idea of 
the Divine Being, as observable in the universe^ or surveyed 
his marvellous Works with more reverential awe. The foUow- 
ing was his principal, if not only, prayer, which he considered 
sufficiently comprehensive, and repeated in a manner pecu- 
liarly emphatical : « The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord." 

The liberties he took with our venerable sovereign, aze 
such as will scarcely admit of extenuation. In a conversation 
with the writer hereof, who questioned him respecting those 
freedoms, he replied, " I confess there exists this differaooe 
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between u% ;die king luis been a good subject to me, but I have 
been a bad subject to His Majesty/' In respect to his &ce and 
person, while yoan^ Dr. Woloot had the appearance of 
being old ; but when old, became somewhat handsome. To 
appearance, be suffered little from age, and, for a long time, 
the cataracts were not conspicuous ; but after the experiment 
of couching his eye sunk, and the fine uniformity of his features 
fell a sacrifice to the operation. 

Although but a short period has elapsed since the death 
«f our bard, yet his countrjrmen are not unmindful of his 
merits. It is proposed that Devonshire shall honour her 
Wolcot, as Lichfield did Johnson. Accordingly, the ad- 
mirers of our poet have already commenced a subscription t6 
perpetuate his memory by erecting a cenotaph in the church 
of Dodbrook, the place that gave him birth. 

Ust of Dr. Wcicofs Works. 

1. A Supplicating Epistle to the Reviewers, 4to. 1778. 
S. The NoUe Cricketers. 4to. 

Lyric Odes to the Royal Academidaps, for 1782. 4to. 
4. More Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians, &r 1783. 



5. Lyric Odes for 1 785. 4to. 

6. Farewi^ Odes for 1786. 4to. 

7. The Loiisiad, an Heroi-comic Poem, in five Cantos. 4to. 

8. A Congratulatory Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. 4to. 

9. Bozzy and Piozzi, or the British Biographers. 4to. 

10. Ode upon Ode^ or a Peq) at St. James's, &c. 4to. 

11. An Apologetic Postscript to Ode upon Ode. 4to. 

12. Instnictions to a celebrated Laureat, &c 4ta 

13. Bcother Peter to Brodier Tom, an Ezpostulatory 
Episde. 4to. 

14. Peter's Pension, a Solemn Epistle to a SnUiiM Per- 
sonage. 4to. 

15. Peter's Pkophecy, or the Preddent and Pbet, ftc 4ta 

16. Sir Joseph Banin and the Emperor 4>f Moroo 
Talc. 4ta 

y % 
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17; A Poetical Epistle to a FdUen Minister, 8cc 4to« 

18* Subjects for Painters. 4to* 

19. Expostulatory Odes to a Great Duke and. a,. Little 
Lord. 4to. 

20* A benevolent Epistle to Sylvanus Urban, alias Master 
John Nichols, Censor-General of Literature^ Scc 4to. 

21. A Rowland for an Oliver, or a Poetical Answer to 
the Benevolent Epistle of Mr. Peter Pindar, &c. 4to. 

22. Advice to the future Laureat, an Ode. 4to«' 

23. A Complimentary Epistle to James Bruce, £fl% the 
Abyssinian TraveUer. 4to. 

24. The Rights of Kings, or Loyal Odes to Disloyal. Acs-, 
demidans. 4to. 1791. 

25. Odes to Mr. Paine, Author of <' Rights of MaD,*" && 
4to. 

26. The Remonstrance^ &c« 4to. 

27* A Commiserating Epistle to James Lowiher, Earl of 
Loivsdale^ &c. 4to. 

28. More Money \ or Odes of Instruction to Mr. Pitt. 4to. 

29. Odes of Importance. 4to. 

30. The Tears of St. Margaret, &c 4to. 

31. A Pair of Lyric Epistles to Lord Macartney, and his 
Ship. 4to. 

32. Odes to Kien Long, Emperor of China, &c 4to. 

33. A Serious, and possibly Impertinent Epistle to the 
Pope. 4to. 

34. Pathetic Odes. 4to. 1794. 

35. Celebration; or the Academic Procession to St. James's. 

4to. 1794. 

36. Hair Powder ; a Plaintive Epistle to Mr. Pitt, Slc 

37. Pmdariana ; or Peter's Portfolio. 4to. 1 794. 

38. The Royal Tour, and Weymouth Amusements. 4lou 
1795. 

39. The Convention Bill, an Ode. 4to. 1 795. 

40. Liberty's last Squeak, &c.' 4to. 1795. 

41. The Royal Visit to Exeter. 4to. 1795. 

42. One thousand seven hundred and ninety-six^ a 
4to. 1797. 
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43. An Ode to the Livery of London. 4to. 1797. 

44. Picturesque Views, with Poetical Allusions, fo. 1797' 

45. Out at last ! or the Fallen Minister. 4to. 

46. Nil Admirari, or a Smile at a Bishop, &c. 4to. 

47* Lord Auckland's Tiiumpb, or the Death of Crim. 
Con. 4to. 1800. 

48. Odes to Ins and Outs. 4to. 

49. Tales of the Hoy. 4to. 

50. Tears and Smiles. 8yo. 

51. A Poetical Epistle to Benjamin Count Rumford, &c. 
4to. 1801. 

52. The Uand of Innocence. 4to. 1 802. 

53. The Middlesex Election. 4to. 1802. 

54. Pitt and his Statue^ &c 4to. 

55. The Horrors of Bribery, 4to. 

56. Great Ciy and Little Wool, Sec 4to. 1804. 

57* An Instructive Epistle to John Perring, Esq. Lord 
Mayor of Ixxidon. 4to. 1804. 

58. Tristia, or the Sorrows of Peter. 8vo. 1806. 

59. The Fall of Portugal, or the Royal Exiles, a Tragedy. 
Svo. 1808. 

WrUten in coffjunctian with ajriend. 

60. One more Peep at the Royal Academy. 4to. 

61. A Solemn, Sentimental and Reprobating Epistle to 
Mrs. Clark. 4ta 1809. 

62. Carlton House Fete, &c 4to. 1811. 

6t. Anticipation, or the Prize Address to be delivered at 
the Opening of Drury-Lane Theatre. 4to. 1812. 

64. A Most Solemn and Important Epistle to the Emperor 
of China. 4to. 1817. 

Dr. Woloot also snperintoided an edition of Pilkington's 
Dicdonary of Painters, and oompiled a selection of the 
**Beanties of EngKsh Poetry.'' . 
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HENRY CONSTANtlNE JfelTHIKte^, 1^, 

THB CBLBBRATBD ANTIQVAKY AI|2> ^tKtV9t»m 

...... *. / 

Xhis aiwgiilftr being seemed more properly to apperteift to Ikm 
last than to the prjsaent age^ in every tiwilg ^ >h»mfift|- dMM, 
manners, and pursidtti Heeameulto tke wmiiJiiaiikM^idwn 
vertii was held In great estimaticMi in E^f^aad^ «Dd ttUle :the 
name of Sir Hans Sloane was still ftrented with al^gh/d^gnt ci 
respect, 83 ft coUeetor of ev^y Hxe and Maoitf fnoittHi^aL of 
UttKile. To dii» adioel kfo ^pertionieds MNwlk|taiuliqg he 
superadded a taste for the iOne bx^ and to tte fpMttiti MH^ 
nected with both •dedicated ti long life tod 'aiii{ite Ibrtnne. 
Cilose ^ppltcalaOiD and grciat sacrifides -enabled him ^ lanidate 
the late Duchess Dowager of Portland in Englittjj Midi 
M. Lionette in Holland ; and, as he survived them boCh^ Idm 
collection becsoode enriched widi their spoils, a^ 'dignified with 
their choicest ao(]feibitimis. 

JiA aicqaaiMaiiee of ^ve feurtden years' dunrtiiiB, otijpMlly 
produced through the intervention of a very amiable w l iiwaa ii t 
who had long known <him, in addition to fiP0q«l6nt<Mid ieclpto- 
dA Visits tabled the writer of this artkle to mntM^pIit^ at 
leisure, and filttiost m every possible ^titMle^ die tmgtH^Kt eU 
Ihtiitk iAtom h^ ^tow^endeavours to ponroray. He hatikn^lBm Mm 
both in opulence and in poverty ; he has beheld him, atane &At 
itAMii^te tithes, and ieH anoAier visited rhimtea jail^ ^ifhmfB he 
ims siSy^&M to^e lotof the tneanest of fwenttal^ aftertMriig 
lived with the primaii both of his o#nand Ibm^ laHiUiMi Of 
the life and adventures of this eccentric personage^ he was 
accustomed to taice notes in his presence, and with hia fall 
approbation ; indeed, he always seemed highly flattered with 
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ihis circumstance, which he deemed a mark of particular 
attention. 

Henry Constantine Jennings, the only son of ■ 

Jennings, esquire, of Sbiplake, in the county of Oxford, was 
born in 1731, O. S. He descended from a very ancient and, 
indeed, a very illustrious family, which claimed its origin from 
William Moritaente, Earl of Salisbury, and reckoned Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, among its progeni- 
tors. While speaking on this subject, he was accustomed to 
be very high and lofty, and always treated the present 
Marquis of Hastings, and his uncle, the Earl of Huntingdon, 
as junior and comparatively obscure branches of his family ! 

Certain it is, that the Jcnningses of Sandridge, near St 
Albans, whom Coxc, in his recent biographical * woric^ 
mentions with high respect, on account of their distin- 
guished lineage^ were of the same race. The beautifid 
and high-minded Sarah Jennings, afterwards the celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose talents and whose charms 
enabled her to govern a queen of England and the hero of 
Europe at the same time, always termed the elder Mr. 
Jennings her cousin. '^ My £ither," observed the son, while 
speaking on this subject, *^ was one of her members of par- 
liament ; she bequeathed him 20,000^ in one of her many 
wills, some of which were printed; but he died before her, and 
it became a lapsed legacy. She was a clever jade^ and I,'' 
added he, in his usual blunt manner, *^ only wonder that she 
did not leave the money to me !" f 

There can be no manner of doubt of these facts, which have 
been lately confirmed, indeed, from the most respectable 
authority. In a recent communication with (me of tl^e 

* Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, with his original correspondence. 

t in his old age, the great Duke of Marlborough delighted to have plays performed 
jn hU pvesepce, at Blenheim. We find, that in «* All for Love, or the World 
Well Lost," the character of Ventidius was supportetl by «« old Mr. Jennings," whom 
we take to liave been tlie grandfather of the subject of this memoir. We also learn 
that <^ Mrs. Jennhigs*' was a visitor there. — See Cojie's Memoirs of John Duke of 
Marlborough^ vol. iii. 

Y 4 
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Marlborough fjimily, this very subject happened incidentairy 
to be mentioned, and the alliance was not disowned. 

Henry Jennings, at an early age, was sent to Westminster 
school for his education. Dr. NichoUs, at that time, was head 
master ; and of his class-fellows he was accustomed to states 
that they all turned out remarkable men : Mr. Hastings, Sir 
Elijah Impey, an Earl of Buckinghamshire, and, if we mistake 
not, either Churchill or Lloyd, or both, were usually enu- 
merated in this catalogue. A former Duke of Richmond was 
at school at the same time^ but he did not appertain to these. 
While at this celebrated seminary, the subject of eur memoir 
acquiretl a fine taste for the classics : this was accompanied, at 
the same tiiAe, with a very laudable proficiency ; and neither 
of these qualifications ever forsook him, at any tim^ through 
the whole of a very long and protracted life. 

At the age of seventeen, Mr. Jennings obtained a commis- 
sion in the Ist regiment of foot-guards. At that period 
( 1 748), the mall in St. James's Park had a large iron ring at 
one end of it, for playing the game which gave rise to the 
appellation by which this fine walk is still designated. This 
diversion has long ceased to be practised in England, and was^ 
indeed, introduced from the Continent, where it k still in 
vogue, particularly in Germany. A kind of club<tidt is em- 
ployed on this occasion ; and the grand contest is, who shall first 
drive the wooden ball through the iron cirde, an event which 
constitutes the victor. At the same period, according to the 
testimony of our informant, after the lapse of far more than 
half a century, St. James's Park exhibited a very different 
appearance from what it assumes at present. It was mostly 
under water, out of which arose several dtwk islands; and 
there was a house of entertainment, where company were 
accustomed to drink tea, and amuse themselves on holidays. 

Our young ensign did not long wear his fine rich regimental 
coat, which, at that period, was nearly all covered with gold 
lace, like the present full dress, and cost 40/. or 50/. He 
resigned in consequence of some " innovations" on the part of 
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n prince of the blood, whom he was accustomed to characterise 
as follows : " The Culloden Duke of Cumberland was a great 
Pf'^g9 — a Martinet, — very disagreeable and troublesome to 
the young officers of that day, by his regulations, his alterations, 
and his frequent changes. However, after the afiair at Closter- 
Seven, when he had, for the first time, tasted of advei*sity, he 
l)egan to think for himself, and ever after continued a great 
man," 

Mr. Jennings was now sent abroad on his travels, and, not 
content with a partial view of foreign countries, resolved to 
make the grand tour of Europe. Tliis occupied a long period ; 
for it appears, from a note, that after residing some time in 
France, he crossed the Alps, and spent eight whole years in 
Italy, three of which were passed at Rome. In company 
with Lord Mount-Hermor, only son of the Duke of Mon- 
tague, he afterwards visited Sicily^ Of this young nobleman 
he was always accustomed to speak with the highest possible 
degree of love, respect, and admiration. His praises were 
uttered with a kind of rapture not easily to be described ; and 
seldom could he mention his name, in after life, unaccom- 
panied with a tear, which stole down his furrowed cheek, and 
marked the sincerity as well as constancy of his friendship ! 
He alone, was allowed to rival and even to excel himself in 
respect to a knowledge of the fine arts. " Mount-Hermop !'* 
he was accustomed to exclaim, *^ possessed a certain inde- 
scribable tact — he could discern the merits of a fine pic- 
ture at a single glance — he could discriminate an original 
statue at first view — I never yielded to any one but him — 
but, alas ! he is no more ; he was snatched from his &mily 
and from me, while a very young man — and I have never 
since been able to find a sincere friend and confidential ad- 
viser !" This recognition did honour to the feelings of the 
survivor. 

While in Italy, Mr, Jennings formed, or rather, perhaps, 
renewed his acquaintance with the late Duke of Marlborough, 
then Marquis of Blandford. The latter travelled in a grand 
style, and seemed to posscsis an unlimited power from his 
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father to draw on* England for any sums he pleased. At 
Genoa, be expended 6000^ in velvet hangings, which were 
sent home; and, if we are not greatly misinformed, th^ world 
is indebted to bis cousin for the the first hint of <^ the Marl- 
borough gems." Mn Jennings suggested the idea of the 
cabinet of antiques, the precious contents of which were after- 
wards engraved by Bartalozzi ; and one of the few volumes 
ever printed, was presented as an acknowledgment to the sulgect 
of the present memoir. According to his testimony, the fixmd- 
ation of this rich collection was laid, with a total disrc^rd to 
expense^ two fine specimens obtained at Rome, having cost 
120QA, and two at Venice^ 150L each. 

It was about the same period, doubtless, that Mr. Jenningv, 
with a less extensive fortune, but still greater zeal, was ino- 
culated with the prevalent passion of that day; a passion for 

t)eriu, 

« 

While at Rome, our connoisseur commenced lus fixst col- 
lection, and ever after obtained the coarse and vulgar name of 
<< Dog * Jennings," in consequence of a little anecdote^ which 
' shall be here faithfiilly detailed in nearly his own wordaf, firom 
a short note : ^^ I happened one day to be strolling along the 
fitreets of Rome, and perceiving the shop of a statuaiy, in an 
obscure street, I entered it, and began to look around for any 
curious production of art. I at length perceived somelthing 
imcommon at least ; but being partly concealed behind a heap 
of rubbish, I could not contemplate it with any degree of ac- 
curacy. After all impediments had been at length remored, 
the marble statue I had been poking for was dragged inio 
open day — it proved to be a huge but fine dog -— and a fine 
dog it was, and a lucky dog was I to discover and to purchase 
iU On turning It round I perceived it was without a t£ul — this 
gave me a hint. I also saw, that the limbs were finely pro- 
portioned; that the figure was noble; that the sculpture^ in 
short, was worthy of the best age of Athens ; and that it must 

* As this appeUaiJou disgusted hiai, I was accitttomcd to call bun " AInbiadr 
Jennings j" a cumplimeut that gratified Imn exceedingly. 

4 
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be coeval with Aldbiadesi whose favourite dog it certainly 



^ t^struck a bargain iastantly on the spot, for 400 scunlii 
and as tbe nozsde akme was somewbat damaged, I paid the 
artist a trifle jnore for repairing it. It was carefidly packed, 
and being sent to England after me^ by the time it reached 
toy house in Oxforddiire^ it had just cost me 80^ I wish all 
aary other bat;gaim had been like it; for it was exceedingly ad- 
nivfdi as X well knew it must be by the connoisseurs, by more 
than <Qiie of whom I was bid 1000/. for my purchase. In 
tralh, by a person sent, I LeUev% from Blenheim, I was 
ofifared A40QiL But I w^utd not part with my dog; I had 
bought him for sijmetf, and I liked to contemi^te his fine 
prapoilioti% and adnire him at my leisure^ for he was doubly 
dear to me^ as being my on^ property, and of my own se- 
ketion.^ The Unhidcy JinakcX the history of this foyourite 
dog shall be mentioned bereaften 

Mr* Aamngs, ^a his anivnl in England, repaired to his 
fine seat at Shiplake, which had descended to him by the 
death bf his iather, and resided there for some time. It was 
seated in a delightfol part of the country, with the Thames 
■nanderiflg along the aide fX his garden. Part of this had been 
Ud font iby his prodecessor as a vineyard; and be assured 
tBfi^ that it proved soprdductive that hfi made from ten to 
fifteoi hogsheads of claret yearly from ks fruit It must be 
confessedf ithat it is scarcely possible to conceive such a vintage 
in England* The late Mr. Bond Hopkins, indeed, afterwards 
triad tbe saaw fpertfient in Surrey, under very favourable 
ctBCumttaoces, but ontbout success ; and whoev^ has beheld 
ihe vineyards iBoftcnding from withia a few miles of Bouesw ^ 



'^ TWMtf % tlidt <oM% i!hrtnoli« with his vtml timplicHy : 
*' Alcikuufet.bad a dug of aa-umominvn sice and. beauty, which cost him sevetitj 
fnvuBf and yet hb taU> which wasliis principal ornament, he caused to be cut off. Some 
'^I^Mi^^aiaainfWiitfBTeuiid-gteat fa^ with his acong so strangely, and told hun^' Aiat all 
Athens nmg with the foolish story of his treatment of the dog ; at which he laughed and 
,s^ud» '* This- is the vej^ thing I wanted ; for I would have the Athenians talk of this, 
itit tbqf sbowld /inrt innapfhing worse 4o say of me." 

Langhornc's Trans, vol. ii. j>. 1 09* 
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Normandy, to the plain of St. Denys, near Paris, must Inotr 
that they are miserably deficient both in point of quantity 
and quality. On candidly stating this objection to Mr. Jen- 
nings, he endeavoured to solve one paradox by means of 
another ; *^ our grapes were ripened by the reflection of the- 
sun from the river !" 

As he kept a good house^ and was surrounded by seveiBl 
packs of hounds, the gentlemen in the field rode frequently 
up, when fatigued, and demanded a draught of beer. - Bat it 
was impossible for the butler to grant the supply iast enoogfa, 
and some accordingly went away without any refreshmoit. 
To rescue his hospitality fi:^m such a disgrace, our antiquary 
ordered a large mahogany pail, encircled by brass hoops, to 
be constructed immediately; and by means of this device was 
enabled to supply the whole hunt at once. * ■ 

He complained one day bitterly, that His Majesty with the 
royal hounds, having come to Shiplake, (enquired for the 
owner by the name of << Dog Jennings," and thus christened 
him for life; but the latter part of the story is not likdy to be 
correct, as the favourite of Alcibiades, had been then for 
many years in his possession. 

The present is, perhaps, the proper place to mention a new 
species of eccentricity, that had nearly brought ruin on the 
subject of the present memoir. This was the tur( -^ and 
yet of all the men in England, he must be allowed • to have 
been the least qualified for such a. pursuit. Plain, open, can- 
did, ingenuous, as he is represented to have been at that 
period, he was but little fitted for the wiles and tricks of Epsom 
and Newmarket. The event fully justifies the supposition, 
that he must have been the dupe of his own jockeys, and the 
prey of most, if not all, his adversaries. 

Mr. Jennings commenced his operations with considerable 
eddtj and selected the late Duke of Queensbury and the Earl 
of Abingdon as his opponents. With the former of these, he 

* Tlie pail ai this luomciit, stauds under the sideboard of the writer of the pcoent 
article. It was ))ie«cnicd bim by Mr. Jennings, in return for a series of French mcd i l i 
in bronze. 
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entered into engagements to a considerable amount on the 
tmdropped foak of eertain mares, to be respectively named 
by them, the match to be *^ play or pay." One prominent 
feature of his life, was the purchase of the famous Chillaby, 
about the time of which^iwe now treat This horse came 
origmally from Bombay, and was bought out of an East India- 
man, for SOO guineas from the captain, who asserted that he 
had been once sold, in his native country, for 40002., a cir- 
cumstance to which his purchaser gave ample credit This 
gentleman owned, in 1805, that he had spent a considerable 
portion of one of his estates, (about 10,000/.) on this specu- 
lation ; << but he had since discovered, that Chillaby was not 
of the right Bagdat breed ; in short, my dear sir," added he, 
^' he was not a true Capadocian ,• for you must know, that Ca- 
padocia possessed the fleetest horses, in the time of the Ro- 
mans." Yet this was a noble-looking animal, although uncom- 
monly fierce. He was, therefore, always obliged to be muzzled 
when he went out, and, in addition to this precaution, he was 
constantly attended by a couple of grooms, each holding a 
Tope fasl^ned to his head, to prevent accident. One of these 
having dropped the fastening, in his fright, the stallion im- 
mediately ran at the other, and felled him to the ground with 
Ills two fore feet, notwithstanding which the Yorkshireman, 
(for he was of the true northern breed) took him back to the 
stable without help, calmly observing, that he could not treat 
him much worse.* 

Mr. Jennings now took a house in Essex, with eighty ad- 
joining acres of land, for Chillaby and his breeding mares. 
But, alas ! he was beaten at every race, and " bubbled" in 
every bett Deserted by his confederates, overcome by his 
"antagonists, and cheated by his servants, he was at length 
obliged to offer for sale, his fine Dorsetshire estate, containing 
about three or four thousand acres. This threw him into the 
hmdA o{ i}^e land-jobbet'S, and between these and i\\e jobbers 

« 

* dilWij WM aftemank purchased for a trifle, an*! so completely tamed by Hughet, 
dm he ■cuitlly exhibited bUn at the Circus iu Si. George's Fields, with a Utile boy 
on his berk. 
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on the tait, bis Ibrttme wbs dissipated, his life hftrttsed^ and 
himself rendered cotofietAy mifierable. And yet he preterred 
no rancour in his mind, and never appeared in the kait vin- 
dictive iii his resentments. On die contrary, I hate heard 
him describe the character of a nobleman, who got maiiy thoo* 
sand pounds of his money, witb a degree of liberali^ tmly 
surprising. ^ Queeasbury,^ observed he^ one day, ^waa 
always honourable in his betts, and a far better jodbey tlmn 
any of us. He never hedged^ but went through wKh every 
thing. ^» 

* The Duke of Qoeensboury, at length, ibnook the twf, notiiithftincriiig Mt gmft 
•ucoeM. The fblloiring accooiit of this tlnguUr noblemaiiy towanlt the coa ch M Jop of fcie 
6bjb, has been derived from an authentic toarce. ** Hit Grace, dmbif^ the bttcr part of 
hia life, oo eating his breakfast, was placed on a settee, exactly frdi^ fan eattcmmaat 
parlour window, in Piccadilly, which was guarded firam the ton by a waada withoa^ apd 
a blind, occasionally let down, within. Behind him stood a nomendaitr, dwir^ the 
whole forenoon, to announce the names of such of his friends as m^t {Mas by, to whom 
he frequently sent oat messages, invitations, &c. many of dioSy when in hntc, •»- 
cofdingly avoided to walk that way. Young Retford was at the same ^me eoBatandj od 
horseback, parading up and down, to convey letters. He had a report from Bow Stfect 
daily ; and the late Aaron Gnham, Esq. called on him every Svoday, with • 

<< At eight, he was carried to dinner, whence he returned in an hont to hia 
station, where, in better days, he had espied the ladies, as they walked alooe : 

' Nou imroemor vetcris vestigia flammse.' 

'< The duke's mind was obliged, from vacuily perhaps, to recur to thi 
impulse, fiir he once said * thxi he never read but two publications, and the one was an 
almanack, and the other a newspaper.' His physician {Pert Rtui) eodenoneA to kacp 
him alive by means of warm baths, into which he was put during many koan, ibna 
times In the week. 

« His charities were very considerable, and he himself not only gate BMithing to 
every applicant, but was accustomed to bay, that it was the ftult of Doboli hk lalet, 
or some of his servants, if any one went away without tasting his bounty. 

« To an oM man and old woman in the vicinity of Piccadilly, he gaveaefen aldliiiBB 
a week each, with the benefit of survivorship, and the dowager, who aells gfeea^ b 
now actually alive, aod enjoys her fourteen shillings a week. 

'< His head or body coachman, who had been with him from a boy, is supp os ed t0 
have been literally forgotten in the will ; for he lef^ his horses and carriages to RetfM 
the head gmom, together with an annuity of lool. per annum, and also obtained a 
promise from the Prince of Wales, which has been since complied with, that be and 
his three sons should be taken into his Royal Highness's service. The hoiaca me 
sold, but the carriages proved so little in the present taste, that but a scanty sun waa 
obtained for them. The plate, on the other hand, was magnificent, and replete with 
taste and decorations : this was piled up, after his decease, in pyramids. The duke bad 
become very deaf, towards his latter end, and constantly made use of an etr trumpet. 

*' The Prince of Wales and Lord Yarmouth, went into hb diamber soon after bss 
demise, and came out with voel eyes." 
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Mr. JeimiDgs now retired into tlie country, and lived tnth 
a d^ee of obscurity and economy, correspondiiig with his^ 
ruined condition* All his former habits were suddenly changed. 
He withdrew himself from the chess dub in St Jameses 
Street, where Phillidor presided, and the company frequenting 
it, in whose society he had formerly taken so much delight. 
He also struck his name out oi the jockey club at Newmarket, 
notwithstanding which he had a kind of hankering after the 
tur^ almost to the very day of his death. At the age of se- 
venty-six, he observed it was ** a very very knowing thing ;** 
and when the ^' rich Mr. Jennings,'' as he called him, was in 
search of an heir, and demanded '< if he could have his estates 
back again, would he ever frequent the turf?' he drily replied, 
'j it was impossible to telK" 

Sooii after this, we find the subject of this memoir a prisoner 
in the King^s Bench. He was there in 1777-8, at the same 
time with Mr. Home Tooke. This led to an acquaintance 
between these singular men ; and so dear was his memory, in 
1804, after the lapse of near thirty years, that he sent a mes- 
sage by a common friend to Wimbledon, reminding his old 
acquaintance that he had lent him a book (a volume of the 
History of England), when they were both prisoners together, 
and the whole had in consequence remained incomplete to that 
very day. Mr. Tooke acknowledged the charge to be true. 

A sudden change of fortime appears to have taken place ; 
for soon after, we find Mr. Jennings, not only liberated from 
thraldom, but once more settled in Essex, collecting objects of 
vertu, with all that enthusiasm usually displayed by a person of 
his ardent temperament. Books, manuscripts, shells, pictures, 
prints, busts, together with many thousand rare specimens of 
natural history, were purchased by him, and arranged in due 
order on his shelves. He had now seemingly attained once 
more to the very acme of prosperity, when an event unexpect- 
edly occurred that levelled him again in the dust. 

The late Mr. Chase Price, a man celebrated for his wit and 
conviviality, through the interest of his friends had obtained 
the lucrative office of Receiver-General of South Wales. As 
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he had lai^ balances lu his hand, and Gcyvcmment wm at 
that period culpably negligent as to the arrears of the servants 
of the Crown, Mr. Price, with his usual good mUttref lent con- 
siderable sums of the public money to those whom heeiteemed* 
Among others, 1600/. w^ere advanced to Mr. Jenning^ and a 
much larger sum to the Duke of Porthmd. On the sudden 
death of this gentleman, an enquiry was made into his affiurs ; 
and on its being discovered that our naturalist was one of his 
debtors, an extent of the Crasm in aid was immediately issued 
against his property; and while the nobleman in question 
escaped a measure so obnoxious, it was carried into eflect 
against him, and that too with such a degree of rigour, that a 
late act of parliament has been passed for the express purpose 
of preventing a repetition of similar grievances. 

At this unfortunate period, he was confined to his bed by a 
severe attack of the gout, and totally unable to more Tlic 
late Mr. Christie of Pall-mall, however, was sent for, and he 
valued the property at 25,000/. Under the hammer of 
another auctioneer, however, coupled with a variety of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, the whole only produced a very trifling 
portion of that sum. 

On this occasion, he was obliged to part with all tluit was 
most dear to him in life. The dog of Alcibiades, which has 
been since mentioned widi applause by Horace Walpole, was 
sold to Mr. Duncombe, then knight of the shire for the county 
of York, and is still to be seen at his seat there. His fine bust 
of Alexander, valued at 300 guineas, was disposed of to Lord 
Stormont for fifty. Most of his select books were purchased 
for the royal library. Soon after this, we actually find him an 
inmate of Clielmsford jail ! 

In 179^9 the following account of this singular ninn, written 
by Mr. Pigott, a gentleman who, like himself, had fallen a 
martyr to the turf, was published : — 

*^ Chillaby Jennings, the unfortunate gentleman who is the 
subject of this article, was a member of the real Jockey Club^ to 
whose insatiate avarice and barbarity he fell a sacrifice. Witli 
genius and talents far superior to what the generality of men 
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could boast, with a spirit of liberality and honour which they 
never felt, he was utterly unacquainted with the secret ma- 
noeuvres and complicated mysteries of the turf. He had passed 
the morning and meridian of his life in far different pursuits, 
and was distinguished for an excellent taste in the elegant arts, 
and universally esteemed the best of men ! 

** Unfortunately, an eccentric turn of mind led him to wan- 
der from the original path; and the blindest partiality for a 
favourite horse, that he had casually seen and purchased in 
Moorfields, seduced him to enter the fatal lists of Newmarket* 
Mr. Jennings was unacquainted with the merit of pedigree ; 
nor did he conceive but a race from ChiUaby^ the name of this 
animal, from whom he himself derives his subriquetj might be 
equal, or superior, to that of any other in the kingdom. 

^^ Under this prejudice, he commenced jockey, bought a 
number of mares, and engaged the produce of them and 
ChiUaby for capital sums. Such a golden shower seemed as 
i( praoideniiaUy sent to revive the declining prosperity of New- 
market ; it being in the time of the American war, when money 
was uncommonly scarce, and the turf altogether abandoned, 
except by its old hackneyed stagers. Amongst these, there 
were men of the highest order of nobility, decorated with stars 
and ribbands, — a vile delusive ornament, to conceal the native 
infiuny of their hearts. 

" Mr. Jennings was at once elected a member -of their 
society. Unconscious of villany, and fascinated by these gaudy 
appearances, calculated only for delusion and imposition, his 
unsuspicious temper was confirmed, and he embarked in the 
pursuit with all the eagerness and security of perfect confidence 
peculiar to his open ingenuous nature. 

** It might have been presumed, that men, enriched by for- 
tune, ennobled by rank, vain of their birth, and happy in 
all the advantages of life, would have laboured to suppress this 
blind and &tal enthusiasm ; but, on the contrary, every pos- 
sible artifice was practised to encourage it ; and, amongst the 
rest, none discovered so much zeal and activity in the cause, 
as the notorious old Q 

VOL. IV. 
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On thfe left-hand side of the drawing-room door was to be 
seen himself*— a very old and decrepid man, generally dotbed 
in abrown suit of coarse cloth, with immense large silver battons 
awkwardly fastened to the breast of his coat* He constantly 
wore a small hat, both at home and abroad, and possessed 
both a white and a black beaver, the former of which was al- 
ways selected for great occasions. Sitting in an immense arm- 
chair, lined with carpet ; his body was mechanically placed in 
a reclining position, approaching nearly to the horicontaL 
This was effected by invariably reposing his 1^ and feet, 
on a Roman Triclinium * ; which he valued greatly. Accord- 
ing to him '^ the ancients ought to have known something of 
health and comfort after a civilisation of so many centuries !' 
#hile^ as to us, so lately barbarians, we had not been above 
a thousand years out of the woods." 

This venerable figure, with a sharp and croaking voice, 
saluted the visitor, \diom he recognised by means of a mirror, 
and to* whom he scarcely deigned to turn his head. He appear- 
ed to sit enthroned in all the majesty otFertu amidst his books, 
his pictures, and his shells; and never willingly arose, but to 

* The TrScliniuiny a kind of bed, on which three |ienons could fepOK, or mthcr 
rtclnu, ai once, it mentioned by several of the Roman poets, and via coiimtly 
used at meal^. That appertaining to Mr. Jennings Was made out of the wood of En|^- 
lish cherry-tree ; and the modern was an evident improvement on ike tnckac 
model. 

Those of the opulent Romans were at length decorated with, and perliapa emiielj 
composed of the precious roetab. -Pliny observes as follows on this subject: " Am* 
SttUs victoriam, duo untum Tnclmia Romse fuenint Argeiitea." 

On presenting one to the author of this artiele, the generous donor nrhhir^^ 
** Use it constantly ! it was daily and uniformly recurred to by the lords of the worid; 
and Cato, after the baule of Pharsalia, condemned himself, by way of peotsce, to db» 
stain from thb article of luxury." 

I 6nd that Mr. Jennings was strictly correct in respect to the last aaatitmi | Sv 
on recurring to Plutarch, whence he appears to have derived his infoniifttioii» I 
that this illustrious man, during the civil war, « never cut his hair, nor 
hb beaidy nor wore a garland, as in anguish for his country." Thb ibo k 
att^d inlhe text ; that on the evening before his death, (I now qooto 
Langhome's tranabtion, vol. v. p. 114.) ** after bathing, he went to topi 
laige cpmpfiny» at which he sol, u he had always done since the boule of 
Tor he neVer now lay down, except to sleep.*' 

These quotations are given solely with the view of proving, that tKt 
WMtaintter scholar was always correct in hb dsssical allusions. 
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gratify himself and his guest^ by exhibiting some or all of 
these. Among his portraits he had a Mary Queen of Soots; 
and he boasted that na profane pencil bad ever been suffered 
to retouch it since finished. A painter, however, shewed* me 
iniiere it had been evidently mended; and on this, as on many 
other occasions, Mr. Jennings was most assuredly the dupe 
of the dealers. The picture of the children of Charles I. 
(Charles IL and James IL &c.), with a fine large mastiff m 
front, wa^ much praised and valued by him, as unique: the 
original, however, is at Windsor Castle. A landscape, with a 
rainbow, and some good figures in the foreground, was estimated 
by its owner sometimes at S2000/., sometimes at SOOO^, accord- 
ii^ to the state of his purse, on account of the shepherds, 
which were said to have been painted by Rubens. It was 
knocked down, at the sale, as well as I can recollect, for 40/. 
There was a picture by a young but celebrated Italian artist of 
a Venus awaiting the arrival of Mars, surrounded by Cupids 
blowing conchs and playing on warlike instruments. This he 
once promised to a gentleman, who had undertaken to con- 
sume his body to ashes, by means of fire, and deposit the 
■ remains in. a sepulchral urn. 

The shells, which must be allowed to have exhibited » 
most superb assemblage, were chiefly arranged in mahogany 
cabinets, with a sliding glass top to every separate box. To 
procure some of these he had made immense sacrifices, both 
in respect to the mode of obtaining the money Imd the sum 
actually paid. They were placed in due series^ so as to ex- 
hibit every possible size, firom early youth to extreme old age, 
•oa«tbe part of the animals inhabiting them. * In one, which 
he highly f^zed, the volute hajqiened to be inverted. To the 
formation of others some obstruction had been given, and a 
' new process, and sometimes new colours were recurred to. 
On asking him one day what had been the maximum price 
he placed three; in my hand, for which he had given 90^ to 
the daughters of a late celebrated physician; and one alone^ 
his many-ridged harp, ' cost him 1 20U 

z S 
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Amodg lib other treasures, oar mffioso po(Me6§ed tn^ jptcfc 
mens of the Gmnbercniea^ an indi£ferent one of whieb was duK 
posed of for 45/. at the DuchcM of Portland's sale* 

Mr. Jennings yalued himself greatlj on his Venus^s sUp|>er, 
for which he had paid 60/.) and I deemed it exquisite tindl I 
beheld one in the botanic garden at Paris. It had been ob- 
tained daring the expedition in search of D'Entrecasleaux, and 
was presented to Josephine. It is unique of its kind. 

After admiring these^ yon were nshered by the hwppif 
owner into an anti-room, but not until he had carefidly lodMl 
his cabinets and his door. In the second apartment was ft tlfy 
fine whole-length portrait of his daughter Miss Jenliitigs^ flow 
Mrs. Locke ; and he was accustomed to obs^rre^ in his utttll 
manner, that ^ Bett looked well, handsome, fmd nataral, for he 
had placed her on a table, and conversed with her all the Ifant^ 
that the artist might be enabled to take a good likeness V* On 
the ground was an open chest, full of ladies' dioes; in this, 
according to his account, had been successively deposited^ oee 
belonging to every female with whom he had beoome atquaimUd 
during the course of his whole life. Annexed were s caUnwd 
marble slabs, pieces of tesselated pavement, anci^tboit^ pire- 
served birds, and a variety of inferior objects of vertiu 

You were finally admitted into the sanctum UUMonm^ 
through a passage, to the right of which were carelessly piled 
np a valuable collection of English, French, and Latin booifau 
Hieir appearance and value wonderfully contrasted with the 
slovenly manner in which they were thrown together* Of 
most the leaves were gilded ; others exhibited the fitKst spe- 
cimens of binding, both British and German ; while mettjs hi 
fniti'V>hite vellum covers, would have dignified the prittdpel 
shelves of the amateurs* 

The apiotment to which this led was no other than his Mm 
chamber, the bed in which exhibited the most dreary mi 
comfortless appearance; in short, it would hsfe diflled 
blood of any but a r^ular antiquary, who slept hefei 
rounded by the rarest, choicesti and most predtas ohjecfll ef 
his ambition. 
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Enclosed iii a clumsy woodeo case, was a i$iae picture of a 
school, by Gerard Dow ; the master was employed in mending 
a pen ; above his bead, appeared a linnet fluttering in a cage ; 
around him were bis pupils, one of whom, a young nobleman, 
dressed in a Flemish cloak, made a distinguished figure at the 
game oiHot Cockles* As the owner always made a regular 
estimate of his treasures, and generally declared it aloud, this 
was valued at 400 guineas, and here I thought the price opt 
overcharged. 

Our connoisseur next generally displayed some fine speci- 
m/ens of the Amalekite from Russia, which might have once 
been deemed unique of their kind, when they first came into his 
possession ; but whoever may have seen the tables at Trianon, 
{nresented by the Emperor Alexander to Buonaparte^ would 
perhaps hold them but in little esteem. In the collection of 
an Englii^ private gentleman, however, these grew lamimSj 
perhaps, ware still entitled to be considered, if not exquisite, 
at least respectable. 

An immense Beryk which, as he frankly owned to me, in 
his own emphatic language^ ^' he had oiften pawned for SOO/*'' 
was an object of considerable curiosity. Perhaps within a fopt 
of this rare gem was deposited, what he was pleased to term his 
antedibman pig. This was a concave segment of a stonne of 
considerable magnitude and ponderosity, formerly .i^pertaining 
to the collection of Sir Ashton Lever. It appeared vitreouf^ 
and represented, as through a glass, the bowels, fat, and. even 
the bristles of a porker, in the most natural order possible; and 
with a verisimilitude^ that could not fiul to strike;, aqd to 
amuse 'die most careless observer. According to his .theory, it 
was.a production evidently anterior to the flood of Noah, and 
iiad taken 4ome thousand years to harden into, and assume its 
present form and appearance. 

The eidiibition always v^ prqperly closed with a view of 
its chief ornament. This was the figure, or rather the bust 
of fgoddaaain irane/ b$t aa^Aematerials were said to con- 
sist cfgo]df silver, tin, &c the appdlft*^^^? perhaps, of *< >G!o- 
rintbiaii brass,'* awoddtfae nlhM^ mntet ccNrrect and aj^ropriate. 
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This ever had been, and still was with him, an object of hij^ 
esteem, approaching, indeed, to adoration. He permitted 
_ none but those he termed *' presentable people^ to gaze on it; 
he, himself, af^roached the iron chest, in which his divini^ 
was enshrined, with an apparent degree of awe^ and after 
brandishing the key in a peculiar manner, applied it to the 
lock with a certain degree of reverence. On being qaestioned 
as to the name of the artist, ^^ Praxiteles" was unifiHmly ho- 
noured with mention ; and the date of between three and finir 
thousand years, assigned as the epoch of executi(»i, or mther 
of creation. I had almost omitted to mention, that Mr. Jen- 
nings valued himself greatly on the possession of one other ar- 
ticle : this was the rouge box of the unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, queen of France. The inside was entirely of goM^ 
and the vermilion or Jiird appeared to have been put on by 
means of a camel's-hair pencil, with a handle of the same 
metaL The royal arms of France were designated on the 
rich cover, the whole forming a square of the ordinary aze ei 
a snuff-box. Of the originality of this article, there can be no 
manner of doubt ; and, to enhance the interest of the spectator, 
its delighted owner was always accustomed to conclude by ob- 
serving, ^' that it had been taken out of her Miyesty's pocket 
immediately after her head was cut off by the execationer*" 

Mr. Jennings's collection of shells was particulaily ridi in 
the following genera : 

1. Genus Murex, 

2. Genus Triplex. 

8. Genus Bostettaria. Of these he had some spectmens im- 
gular for their beauty; others immense in point of size. 

4. Genus Strombas. Of these there were a great variety, 
and some of the Digitati were supposed by the ladies to ap- 
proach the terrific 

5. and 6. The Genera Terebra et Acadea. Of these there 
were some fine specimens. 

7. Genus Canus. This series very complete ; and he piqued 
himself greatly on his cones. 

8. Genus BucdneUa. The species consisted of all sisea, fimn 
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that of a Frendi bean^ until tliey attained such a magnitude as 
to be scarcely portable. 

9. Genus BuUmus; and 10. and 11. the Genera Coritbimn 
and Terebellum. For some rare specimens of the Genus 
Harpoj he gave uncommon prices. 

The following are mentioned and figured from his collection 
in Perry's Conchology : 

1. Genus Biplex^ No. 5. Biplex Perca, described as <' an 
exceedingly rare and beautiful shell, and until of late^ supposed 
to be unique.^ 

2. Genus Hexaplex. No. 3. Hexaplex Fusca. 
S. Cypraa Jenningsia ; so called after himself. 

5. Genus Melania. No. 1. Melania Aurantia. 

6. Genus Olixxu No. 3. Oliva Subviridis. 

7. Arganauta Vitrecu Mentioned, but not figured. 
Notwithstanding this superb collection was apparently so 

complete, in point of numbers, variety, and excellence^ as 
almost to defy competition ; yet it would appear from a loose 
memorandum, a copy of which is subjoined, that a few rare 
articles were still wanting, and of these he was particularly 
desirous, in 1815, to become the purchaser. 

1. Cedo Nulli. This was disposed of at Lionette's sale at 
the Hague, for 30/. It is now at Caen in Normandy, and he 
was then wiUing to give the same price. 

2. The Gloria Maris *, usually sold for 10/. ; it is at pre- 
sent in Solay's collection, at Paris. 

Of books, Mr. Jennings possessed the folio edition of 
Shakspeare, which was in high preservation; his Princeps 
edition of Horace was rated very high and very loosely by 
him, sometimes at 200/., and at other times at 300/. But he 
chiefly valued himself on Cardinal Grimani's Commentary on 
the ^"istles of St. Paul, in folio, with grand vignettes, and 
frontispiece^ by Julio Clovio. It is finely illuminated with 
coloured drawings (I think five portraits). The following is 
its more recent history in the owner's own words* 

* Coma GUma Maris is Bgured in Perry's CoDciwi^, fktt 
specimeo iu the Briiitb Museum. This shell |s 
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<• It fbrmeriy sold for 900Q/. ; Mn Smithi the 
sul at Venice^ gave 2000^ for it. 1 pawned it fer 550L to 
Vx. -. I gave but 7007. for it, and will sell it for ISIKML** 

Hie following is the inscription : 

«« MARINO 
GRIMA 
NO. CAR. 
£T. LEGA. 
TO.PER- 
SINO. PA- 
TRONO. 
SUOJULIVS. 
CROVATA 
PRINCIPA." 

The minerals were neither rare nor carious; they did noC 
appear even select. Indeed, with the exception of one aiDgle 
ponderous specimen of gold ore, Mr. Jennings poflwmged no- 
thing in his collection worthy of arresting attendnut efOQ for 
a moment. 

Of his paintings*, some of the cognoscenti doubted both tkeir 
originality and value ; and I have heard more than one pB#- 
nounce him to have been no judge of this branch of the fine 
arts. It was in shells that he excelled ; and yet it mmt be 
fiurly owned, that even as to these he seemed onaoquainted 
with the first principles of scientific arrangement fbn% order, 
or classification ; nay, he was scarcely acquainted even widi 
the terms of the art. 

Indeed, he always frankly acknowledged, that it was Abe 
^* beautiful'' that he alone aspired to possess. ** Let sxxy •ooe 
bring to me^" he was accustomed to observe^ ^* any ihiag 4Kr 

■ 

* Tbe pictaret, shelb, &c. were sold by Phillips, in New Bond Street, in Apnl, 
ISKy kitemfacedl with a Tuiety of other compotttiom c>f inferior note. The ptkti wttv 
such u to justify the snspiciofis of those wlw trgued, from the bcginnng, tbttche 
lunoUnt would he but trifling. Here follows an account of some of the prioc^pal kMa 
TtaHy i^fpertaimng to Mr. Jennings, with the sums -respectifely annexed. 

A Lrodsope, widi figures, by Rubens, the Shepherd sup- £, s. d. 
posed to •brhimaelf <- - - - SO M •• 
N. B. A copy of smaller dimensions, which I.had nerer he- 
fore seen, was sold about half an hour before, for - 6 16 6 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by Jsnsens - . - 46 4 • 
Qabrielle de Veigy - - - - 5 s . O 
Venus waiting lor Mars, by Giorgoni - - - 6 6 6. 
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quisite or nnoonunotii no matter of what kind^ and I am ready 
to become a purchaser/' 

The front room on thct secotid floor of Mr. Jcsmii^'a houit 
was dedicated to astronomical purposes* There was placed a 
fine telescope, with which be had. been accustomed to amus^ 
himsdf, during the iieverest nights <^ winter, in examining the 
heavens. Somettmes he would employ his glasses^ to invest^ 
gate whether any new planets still remained undisooveredb At 
other ^times he contemplated the mo<m with admiration and 
delight, and frequently talked of the mountains and seas lie 
had seen there, with all the familiarity of a circumnarigator. 

At one period he busied himself in exactly ascertaining the 
vibraticms of an immense pendulum. This was placed in one 
of the attics, and had been lent to Inm by the late Eatl 
Stanhope^ who appeare to have set a high value, on it. 

Mr. Jennings wished always to be particularly txact as to 
the. measurement of time, and in the course of his life had a 
series of chronometers constructed for him by the most eminent 
watchmaken of the day. His last was at least equal to any 
of the former, in point of workmanship, although perhaps in- 
ferior as to price, being inclosed in silver instead of geld 
cases* 

But he valued himsdf still more on an appendage to it. 
This was a s^ y&ry fdainly, but handsomely set, which he 
bought at Naples for a single Paul (a pontifical nxpetioe}* 
It bore the consular insignia, with this singular raottoc 

*^ Cassius Imperator 

LiBERTATE LAl^GUESCfeNTE.* 

He was pleased to consider this as a real antique^ engraved 
in the oamp, with (a diamond, and without the aid of a wheel, 
a hOile before the fotal batde of PhilippL 

Our ViiiTUOso addicted, lumself at one period to cheviistry, 
and was tecuslained to make iicpmnenlis im his laboratory, 
vBtil he had nearly beeome a vic^fte ^ love of soienoe. 
Oh one of these occadcms^ like I^* Watioiu Kiliop of Lan- 
dajST, while professcHr A CaOiM town up ! 
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▼alety who acted as an asidstaxity and to whom 
has been already made, lost an eye, and he himself received 
several wounds in his 1^. He was accustomed t6 boast, 
<< that notwithstanding this mishap, with his usual ponctoalkj, 
he kept an engagement to dinner that very day.? 

Mr. Jennings was also a great etymologist, and beitag iiiti* 
mately acquainted with the Italian, in which he both '^thollgfat 
iand dreamed,'' he was thus enabled to descant . both on the 
structure and origin of our own language. Here fcUoEin a 
specimen in his own words. 

<< Sallad," he was accustomed to say, comes from wUnda^ 
the Italian for a helmet, which, during the times of cfai- 
viClry, was often converted into a receptacle for that dish." 
He used to add, *^ that it was customary for the drnkinea 
to pick the herbs, and prepare the entertainment for her 
favourite knight." 

What follows is likely to be accurate^ having been copied 
from a note taken in his own presence : — 

In respect to exercise, he was not only a great advocate 
for it, but he practised it to a degree scarcely crediUe for 
upwards of half a century. He possessed a long and ponderous 
wooden instrument, capped with lead at both ends^ in the 
management of which he was such an adept, that he boasted 
of having disarmed the best << small-swordsman in Italy f * 
and even now, give him but fair play, he '< would not be 
afraid of five or six English housebreakers." Every ni^t, 
before bed-time, as has been already hinted, he exercised him- 
self with this formidable weapon, until he acquired a oomfiNrt- 
able warmth, which enabled him to retire to rest with a genial 
glow. In the morning, according to his own acopunt, he got 
up between seven and eight o'clock * ; and, in his own c!mtpw 
words, ** flourished his broad-sword exactly 300 times ; I tlient'* 
adds he^ << mount my chaise-horse^ composed of leather, and in* 
flated with wind like a pair of bellows, on which I take exactly 
1000 gallops!" He then retired to enjoy what always ap» 

* Th'if account, give* by bimtelf, must have alluded to an earlier period of WkBth 
ai he was not accustomed to Ase sooner than ten or twelve dnriqg. tht 
yean. 
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peared te me to be a most miserable and uncomfortable 
breakfast* 

After this meal, he employed himself, when no sale of curi- 
osities was expected in town, chiefly in reading. As to writing, 
he^ of late years, dedined that operation almost ontirely; and, 
indeed, he could not effect it without much labour. Notwith- 
standing this, our virhioso possessed several curious ink-stands, 
both ancient* and modern. One of these, a ime antique in the 
Egyptian style, might have passed, with many of the fashion- - 
able people who beheld it, as a present from Mark Anthony 
to Cleopatra. 

After a scanty dinner, which shall be described hereafter, 
— for our antiquary seldom walked out for exercise, — 
he still retained possession of his arm-chair and his triclinium, 
and folding the purple mantle of dyed flannel over his 1^ 
and feet, took a nap, which he termed his desto^ a custom 
he had first been taught to indulge in during his resi- 
dence in Italy. After this, either his books or his cabinets, 
occupied his attention until night. At all times of the day, 
however, he might be occasionally seen adjusting, arranging, 
and placing his shells* in due order; but his choicest and most 
grateful employment was to clean^ P^ffy^ &i^d polish them, on 
their first arrival from their respective countries. He him- 
sdf, in former times, has not unfrequently gone on board East 
and West Indiamen, for the purpose of bujring these and other 
rare productions, exactly in the state in which they were torn 
from their native beds. Of late years, however, he was obliged 
to purchase at second-hand, and an enhanced value^ from the 
dealers. 

I have beheld him, with a green baize apron before and 
a wet towel in his hand, enjoying the most exquisite delight, 
after oontemplating these in, *< the rough,'' applying his brushes 
to every part, with an unwonted display of vigour. A prepar- 
ation of spirit of sea-salt having, almost instantaneously pro- 
duced a gentle elfervescenoe^ the outward surface began to 
disappfti r . Here all the $kiU oi the shell-iancier was di^layed ; 
for if the /ify happened to be too strongs the precious specimens 
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m^t be d$mafg^ p^rhapd ruined ; an4 if not wiffigimtly 
powerful, the operation proved ineffectual* 

Ne3rt comes Uie polish : and what were *< his dear delig^itB>'* 
when the colours began to brighten ; — when the euct tomOf 
and shape, and size, were disclosed; — and, above aU, when 
any advaititious circumstance hai^>ened to heighten the vahie of 
the acquisition 1 At length, tlie pearl-lined NauHbiff the radiant 
BwcineUOf or the superb Terebra^ appeared in all itp meridiiU 
splendour, and the connoisseur, who had found these ugly and 
hideous objects but an hour before^ was now almost ready to fidl 
down and worship them, after the sudden and briUiant'diang^ 
effected by the magic oH his own workmanship* 

Mr« Jennings had a great attachment to wax cuncBes, wbidi 
proceeded partly from foreign travel, and partly from freqnendiy 
genteel houses in the early period of his life. In 180^ be laid in 
a supply to the amount of 2U.; partly because the maker, wIik^ 
according to him, excelled in this manufiu;ture, mi^t alher die 
or become a bankrupt; and partly with a view to prevent 
trouble, ^' as he thought they might last Icxig enough to Imrm 
an eld man out of this itoorldr In order to enable him to eooH 
sume the last half-inch of the wick, and prevent the leift 
particle of the wax from being wasted, he made use of a sihrer 
save-'oU: this consisted of a fine Queen Anne's bylAcipiwii 
piece, in excellent preservation* A Queen Anne's (brdiuigt 
which is infinitely more valuable, or even an Otho^ woold hm 
been used on a sunilat occasion, had it been deeosed neist 
oonv^ient for the purposes of economy : this, like die rod nf 
Aarcm, swallowed up all other competitors* 

For the exhibition of his pictures, no particular days or hoHi 
were assigned. All who were '< presa^table'' (his fiavgorito 
word) mig^t come at any time ; and I have beheld the nli 
gentleman surrounded, and flattered, and cemptioMiladf ^ 
wealth, titles, youth, and beauty. Such a scoie pieaaed 
exceedingly; he felt his youth renewed, hk 
re-invigorated, while a bectic flush of colour rudied i 
palUd cheek; in shorty he seamed fiiUy eompentated finr 
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gcme^ lands sold, houses and villas abandoned, -^ spent^ *- 
vanished, — lost for ever ! 

Meanwhile, his apartments were become an intolerable 
nuisance. I recollect to have once seen a great northern Duke, 
then almost an octogennarian, and famous for his personal 
cleanliness, nearly sufibcated by sitting down suddenly on the 
SO&, after having admired and scrupulously examined every 
article in the collection. No sooner did his Grace come in 
contact with this receptacle of filth, than a cloud of dust was 
raised around, so as nearly to obscure him from the rest of the 
company. This, as has already been hinted, proceeded from 
his settled maxim, *^ not to put temptation in the way of 
servants !" Accordingly, mops, brocmis, ai^d scrubbing 
brushes, had been utterly excluded during a long series of 
fifteen or sixteen years. 

To all these evils, he was wholly insensible. In admiration 
of his own good fortune, he could sit, or rather recline^ amidst 
heaps of ancient and modem rubbish, and seemed to be wholly 
lost in the contemplation of his ideal riches. He thought that 
the same degree of admiration occupied the bosoms of others, 
and that his station, in respect to cannoisseurship, wists so lofty 
as to excite the envy of mankind. I well recollect, that the 
Marquis of Douglas, now Duke of Hamilton, who had been 
just married to his lovely cousin, with the usual politeness of a 
man of rank, one forenoon complimented Mr. Jennings on his 
great taste, his persevering industry, and his princely acquisi* 
tions. On his retiring, the ^rttiosOj turning round to m^ 
very gravely demanded, ^' if I did not think the nobleman, who 
had just withdrawn, would not be happy to exchange his bride 
against the raritiea on which he had just bestowed so mudi 
ai^lause and attention ?'' It was diflScult, if not impossible^ 
to preserve a proper degree of gravity on such an occasion ! 

Tlie pecdiarities of BCr. Jennings were many and singular; 
to reooUect diem all is impossible ; but an endeavour shall be 
liere made to eonmerate a fisw more. Being much troubled 
frith the goat, contaarj to a" d opinions, lie generaBy 
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recurred to a subracid for a cure. This consulted of black 
currant jelly, which he drank with water, as a common be- 
▼erage;. and being in the immediate vicinity of the gardens 
that supply this species of fruit, he always purchased laif;e 
quantities in the course of tiie summer* These were.sqoeesed 
by himself, {rom hair bags, by means of a machine contrived 
expressly for that purpose, as well as boiled and potted under 
his own immediate inspection ; and, if I am not greatly mi st aken ^ 
by his own hand. Notwithstanding this, no cure ensued! 

Our antiquary affected to be, and most probably was an 
adept at the quarter-staffi As he never had any fire in his 
chamber, he had a broad sword always lying either on or near 
his bed, partly with a view of defending himself and treasure 
against robbers, and partly for the purpose of encreasing the 
circulation, and thus generating warmth. He was accustomed 
to boast, that he had rendered the Earl of Morton, like him- 
self eminently skilful in this wholesome and manly exercise. 

His clothes, as* has been already stated, were of a primitiye 
cut, and but for the buttons, which were nearly as large as 
dollars, might have rivalled those of a quaker in simplicity. 
His stockings were of yam ; his back appeared to be bent 
either with age or infirmity, while bis shoes, or rather half 
boots, exhibited the original colour, which they had first as- 
sumed in the tan-pit. Through the long period of thirty- 
eight years, they had been kept sacred from the pollution of the 
blacking brush. That modern innovation, by which the out- 
side covering of the human foot assumes a jetty glossy and in 
consequence of its even and polished surface^ like a mirroTy 
reflects every object around it, was dreaded by the owner, 
who always mentioned the chronology of his boots with a de- 
gree of exultation that can only be conceived by the ardent 
imagination of a true antiquary like himself ! 

The simplicity of his dress in general has been frequently 
alluded to, but it yet may be necessary to state, that on great 
occasions, in addition to the use of his ^ite hatj which aop 
plied the want of a wig, recourse was had to another 
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ornament* This, which was the only remnant of a court to 
be found either about his person or his houses consisted of a 
coat of such a colour as might have exposed him to no small 
d^ree of danger at Byzantium, when princes ^^ bom in the 
purple" would not suffer any one to wear so much as a pair 
of hose tinged with the ** Tyi-ian dye." It had been made^ 
perhaps, by some taylor in St James's Street, about the same 
epoch as his boots ; and, if accompanied by a bag and sword^ 
was still capable of carrying its owner to Carlton Houses for 
it had a stand-up collar f while the ample sleeves were deco- 
rated by buttons placed in a transverse direction. 

In this dress he would sometimes appear at the right hand 
of the auctioneer, to give his nod, or articulate his approba- 
tion, when some choice object of veriuy after being secluded for 
half a century in the museum of a connoisseur^ was exposed to 
the envious gaze of assembled collectors, by his long expectant 
heirs. At other times, he would relapse into his primitive 
habits, and on a wet day, I have seen him driving to a sale in 
New Bond-street, or Covent-garden, in a blue great coat, 
which no decent hackney-coachman would have owned. 

In his household a£&irs the peculiarities of our antiquary were 
to the full as singular as his dress. His breakfast was served at 
a late hour, and on a dirty table-cloth. He made use of 
beautiful vases of porcelain for his tea, which was of the best 
kind, and had been previously sifted ; while, like a contempo- 
rary virtuoso *, he always washed and wiped them with his own 
hand. With a singular deviation from this mark of elegance 
and refinement, both his bread and butter, whicii appeared to 
be of the coarsest manufacture, were regularly brought up on 
wooden plotters; and instead of the silver trowel, &c. he was 
always accustomed to use a clasp knife, a large and vulgar 
instrument, from his pocket, consisting of a pointed piece of 
iron, that folded into a horn handle, and seemed to have 
descended to him as an ieir4oomj from the epoch of William 
Kufhs» 

• thft BoQ. Boraee WtltK>le. 
VOL. IT. i 
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As to his dinner, it chiefly consisted of poultry ; aiid< on s 
turkey he was accustomed to feast, during five successive dfty% 
the four quarters afibrding as many meals, and the body 
serving for quintidu In fine, he was economical, and even 
penurious as to his meals ; for his great object ever had been^ 
to save all for the gratification of bis ruling passion. In re* 
spcct to this, his appetite was sometimes indiscriminate^ and 
almost insatiable. He would borrow, run in debt, give a nole 
of hand, or even a bond and judgment, to please his eye or 
solace his fancy; pei*haps, also, the supposed admiration and 
applause of mankind, entered somewhat into the acooimt. 

Of an afternoon, Mr. Jennings was accustomed to indidge 
in Twining's finest Hyson, drunk out of a very small onp^ of 
the manufacture of China. This like his two tonnet^ 
solitary meals : I, indeed, by way of particular &iioin% 
once, and once only, honoured with a regular invitation' Id 
spend the afternoon with him, an event which doubtless varied 
the dull uniformity of a long series of twenty years I 

The old gentleman appeared so apprehensive of qx>l]ationy 
as to become his own jailor; and, like some of the andent 
despots, while revelling in tlie possession of all that was de- 
sirable to him on earth, he was at times miserable amidst fait 
various enjoyments. I question if Tiberius himself, was 
suspicious. Although a man of undoubted courage, and 
invincible spirit, he was alike apprehensive of the midnight 
robber and the domestic purloiner. It was this that converted 
his drawing room into a den; for it so abounded in dirt^ that 
it was impossible to sit down without being surrounded by a 
cloud of dust. The chairs, the pictures, the tridinuaMf nay 
the very cabinets, that contained his precious gems, jewels mod 
shells^ were all covered and besmeared with smolce^ dsr^ 
and rubbish. The ashes were never emptied firom his gnii% 
until so full that this operation became an act ofne u!Ssity> Oki 
the advantages to be derived fixim this latter dicanutanoi^ 
he could at times be eloquent It was unneoenaxy to catte 
servant, either by day or night, to light his fira^ as by pit iim 
a live coal in the centre, the collection of dicf "idm 
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fimned the office of vestal virgins, and thus conferred the 
powers of ignition at any time. In this manner he assured 
me, he kept in a fire for a whole fortnight, during a severe 
winter; and thus it became unnecessary ever to entrust his 
key to a domestic. 

He was to the fiiU as particular in respect to his candles as 
his coals. The very idea of tallow, as has been already hinted, 
disgusted him ; but then a single tap^ only was lighted up 
at a time: and as he excelled in demonstrations of this kind, 
it was not difficult for him to prove, that, taking in the con- 
sideration of greater duration, it was economy, as well as gen- 
tili^, to bum one wax candle instead of two " composed of 
mutton suet.'' 

In respect to medicine, he entertained great faith in the 
operation of-drugs ; but he had recourse to none except the 
most potent; such as opium and corrosive sublimate. On 
recovering from a long illness, in 1815 or 1816, he told me 
that << if he had not helped his medical practitioner, death 
must have ensued;" but I was next day told by the gentle- 
man allud^ to, ^^ that if he had complied with all his pa- 
tiait's vagaries, the continuance of life would have been 
impossible!" 

In his sayings he affected to be epigrammatic ; but although 
sometimes strong and powerful, he not unirequently proved 
coarse and vulgar. He hated all entertainments — in short, 
^ery species of expense, that did not administer to the ruling 
passion of his own heart. Hospitality by him was deno- 
minated vile ^< feasting," and his low and indelicate defini- 
tion of a feast was << the conversion. of gold into excrement." 

To a person who relied on dreams, and was prone to 
superstition, he observed to his face, ^^ that he was capable of 
bdiefiog in the divinity of a Newfoundland bi — ch !" 

On bek^ asked by the writer of this article respecting his 
first interriew with his old school-fellow, the governor-general 
of Bengali on bis return firom India, he stated the following 
aaeodote with moch naioetS : << On our meeting,^' observed 
be^ ^ after the usnal salutations, I accosted him in the same, 

A A 2 
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frank and open manner as was usual with tne when we were 
at Westminster together : * My dear Hastings ! is it possible 
that you should have been such a great rascal during your* 
government in Asia as Burke says, and the whole world is be- 
ginning to believe you are ?' * I assure you truly, Jennings,^ 
was the reply, * that although sometimes obliged to turn rascal 
for the Company, I was never one for myself!' 

Death usually puts a conclusion to all singularities ; yet iit 
his case, he determined to prove singular even then. Abhor- 
ring the idea of his corpse being consigned to the cold earthy 
he resolved to have recourse to the ancient rite of creination. 
This was a circumstance so generally known, that bis ndgli- 
bours supposed he had an oven within his house^ for the ex- 
press purpose of reducing his body to ashes. 

Having pitched upon a gentleman in the vicinity, he frankly 
opened his mind to him ; and demanded if he had courage 
enough, despising all vulgar prejudice, to stand by and see his 
body publicly consumed by fire ? " Yes," replied his lieigh- 
bour, " I will burn your corpse on the centre arch of Batter^ 
sea bridge, if you so desire ; and that, too, in spite and in 
sight of all the proprietors.'* " How is that possible ?*' de- 
manded Mr. Jennings, " Nothing more easy," rejoined the 
other, " it is only placing your corpse in a car, dressed in a 
pitched shirt, and surrounded by combustibles — I myself sball 
apply the match soon after the body leaves the place of yonr 
present abode, and when you arrive mid-way, betweeti the 
two toll-houses, I intend to pull out the lirich-pins. You can 
then consume at leisure, and without danger, notwithstanding 
It is a wooden bridge." 

This whimsical proposition was instantly agreed to in the 
presence of myself, and his Venus was to be the reward. But 
a coolness between the * parties afterwards ensued ; and the 

* Mr. Jennings having asked this gentleman for the loan of 300/., he frankly replied 
that ihe money was at hig service, provided it was to be expended for any useful unr* 
pow. A few worthless pictures were then sliowii, and to that appropriation the senile- 
man in question objected. On this the quditdam owner of Chillaby, casting a moit dar* 
ntficant look at his Venus, instantly excbimed, in the true Newmarket ttylei '* Very- 
Wall ; bnt pray do recoHect, that I am off my iptrd about burning." v 
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mother of love being seized in execution, was actually sold 
for a vile price, in the presence of the indignant legatee. 

His goddess has been already mentioned, but it remains to 
be told, that for the first six months after obtaining possession 
pf such a prize, she was constantly seated, during dinner^ at the 
head of his table, with two footmen, in laced liveries, behind ; 
while the most costly viands were placed in succession before 
her, by way of oblation to her immortal charms ! 

In respect to his religion, no. one ever entertained more 
enlightened, or more exalted ideas of a Deity, than the 
subject of this memoir. He firmly believed in the exist- 
ence^ wisdom, and infinite power of a great and beneficent 
Being, and in the genuine language of a Naturalist, was 
accustomed to observe, in the true spirit of conchology^ 
^^ that it was impossible even to contemplate a cocUe-shell 
without being sensible of a first cause." In other matters he, 
doubtless, difiered with the Established Church, and although 
he frequented no place of public worship, (perhaps on account 
of his advanced age,) yet he assur^Iy agreed with, although 
he did not appertain to, the Unitarians.. 

The writer of this article bears, a willing testimony, inr 
express opposition to the received opinions of many of his 
visitors and neighbours, that no one was ever a more sincere 
believer, and that upon principle, than Mr. Jennings. Inr 
deed his ideas on this subject approached the siiblifnej for he 
could be truly eloquent on the bounty, goodness, and bene-< 
ficence of a Deity ; and as to his existence he called in the 
aid not only of astronomy, and all the science, but of nature 
herself, to demonstrate the necessity of a first cause. 

Here again, however, the singularity of his opinions would 
burst forth ; for although he abhorred the idea of a Divinity 
restricting his bounties to the elect ; yet he himself conceived 
the possibility of an exclusive system. There was something, 
however, noble in this, and it partook in no degree of fanati- 
cism ; although it might have approached to impiety. Merit 
avd education with him being every thing, he seemed to sup- 
pose that those who were brutish and uncultivated must be 

A A S 
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— ^ applies equally to that reasoning intellect exclusively im- 
parted to the human race : by whose aggregate observations^ 
on the whole creation (if made with industry and with dispre- 
judice), every thing necessary or proper for us to know is by 
experience, inference, and analogy, sufficiently discoverable.'* 
He concludes this article by testifying his belief in a " prcv- 
bationary state, and in the consistency of an impartial and 
benign Deity." 

** An Endeavour to prove that Reason is alone suffi* 
cient to the firm establishment of Religion; which must, 
on Principles of Faith, be ever precarious." We l)eg leave 
to decline both quotation and commentary, with the single 
exception of the following passages : " that it is his object per- 
manently to demonstrate the expediency of virtue;" ** to 
establish the eternal existence of an Omnipotent Being," and 
'< the pleasing prospect of a future state, as the due and in- 
fallible reward of virtuous actions. ' 

This tract appears to have been first printed in 1771; to 
this he added a postscript in 1785, in which it was conceded^ 
*< that some established mode of worship was, at least, politic- 
ally necessary ; and, at the same time, he warmly condemns 
self-murder, and concludes with a prayer, in which the Deity 
is fervently invoked, " to strengthen and confirm in my mind^ 
steady habits of fortitude, benevolence, discernment, and inte- 
grity ; that I may, through this, be rendered dear to my fellow- 
creatures, contented with myself, and at the last, I humbly 
hope, acceptable to Thee." 

Many of the reasons for his belief in a Deity, are deduced 
from a knowledge of astronomy, and natural history. 

^' To repine at the frailty of human nature, or the accidents 
that await us even from our birth," observes he, " is unjust, 
1 since the very essence of protection involves the alluring influ- 
ence of the passions, under the sole direction oi reason^ which 
must imply free will ; in manifest opposition to mere brutal 
instinct ; for without the existence of worldly evil, and strong 
temptations to error, there could have been no merit in moral 
rectitude." 
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*< Physical Enquiries into the powers and properties of 
Spirit, and how far, by analogical inferences resulting from ex- 
perimental and natural phcenomena, the human intellect 
may be enlarged to attain to any natural conception of 
Omnipotence. 

** Quaesi ut animis, sic occulis videre possumus/' 

Cicero. 

This is a tract which might be read with edification by the 
most pious Christian, as it is chiefly written to demonstrate 
the existence of the soul, in opposition to the *^ atheistical 
doctrine of chance.'* 

After an attack on a celebrated French philosopher, the 
author points out the sublime advantages of an hereafter, to 
the learned and the scientific, who might be there enabled to 
continue those glorious lucubrations and researches they had 
on earth delighted in ; " what mortal," adds he, " more de- 
serving, of such a luxurious destination, than that very authot 
who, though so extensively conversant with the stupendous 
works of the Divinity, and so laborious a promulgator of uni- 
versally beneficent doctrines, could yet (however effectually he 
has secured his earthly reputation from it,) indulge the gloomy 
one of annihilation P Peace be, however, to Voltaire's illus^ 
trious ashes, his investigating spirit is, by this time, pleasingly 
undeceived ; and is, perhaps, actually traversing the realm of 
science, with the congenial spirits of those Trajans, Anto- 
nines, Julians, Lockes, and Newtons, which were here the 
virtuous objects of his almost idolatrous celebration. 

** Per quos, nunquam jurare pudebit.'* 

" Cursory Remarks on Infancy and Education.'* This 
is written somewhat in the manner and spirit of Rous- 
seau's treatise on the same subject. He is of opinion with 
him, " that education cannot begin too early, if properly 
adapted to the age of the pupil; but," adds he, "you 
should, above all things, inculcate, even from his infancy, 
the most incorruptible attachment to habits of itigenuousness ; 
you^ will then be infallibly sure of success in any endeavour. 
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tar, while the top is closed with an arch, up to a circular 
opening of three feet diameter, which is c^ped with an or« 
namental stone. At some distance is a small under-ground 
cistern, that first receives the water in pipes, as it comes from 
the house top; and between these two receptacles is a curved 
drain or channel, filled with different loose beds of sand, 
gravel, chalk, &c. so as to filter, cleanse, and even impr^nate 
the element. 

. At. Pisa, in Tuscany, he beheld subterraneous granaries^ 
which might be used with great convenience on' eminences in 
England ; they are built after the form of the Venetian wells. 
The damps are effectually kept out by straw. He also re- 
commends an under*ceUar, such as he saw beneath the house 
of Salvator Rosa at Rome^ both for cooling wines, and serving 
all the purposes of an ice house^ << it needs no double door^ 
is at home^ and is not in sight.'' 

<^ Considerations on the destructive Application of Gold.'' 
This has but little novelty to recommend it. 

<< A Free Enquiry into the enormous increase of Attomies, 
&C." ^^ The English nation, as is evident from the unremittiog 
tenour of historical facts, has continued, by some strange fatal- 
ity, even from the obscure times of its Druid thraldom, under 
the influence of some oppressive members. It was, for many 
centuries prior to our first William's invasion, ccmquest- 
ridden. Very soon after that famous period, it was still more 
heavily priest-ridden* Under the Tudor fiunily it was most 
egregiously tyrant-ridden. For a short space, it was pretty 
roughly ridden by fenatics ; and I am sorry to observe, that 
its pi^esent inhabitants have but too long groaned under the 
ruthless lash, and oppressive load of lawyers." 

" Postscript" Under this head, we have a proposition fat 
the abolition of rotten boroughs, the transfer of the votes to die 
counties, and universal sui&age. On the first of these subjects 
he boasts of having made a convert of Junius, who had at- 
tended to his writings, in the celebrated letter to Mr. Wilkes. 
The two last articles contain << Thoughts on the InstabiliQr 
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of Empires f and a « Letter to Mr. Pitt," dated in 1 783; 
containing objections to his particular mode of reform. 

Meanwhile, amidst his various occupations, as an antiquary,, 
a virtuoso, a collector, and an author, the health and constitu- 
tion of Mn Jennings began visibly to decline, while his fortune 
^;>ecame daily deteriorated, and his personal liberty placed in 
continual jeopardy. After my return from an excursion to. 
the continent; I learned that he had been frequently arrested ; 
fmd on calling to see him, I discovered that there was an exe- 
cution in the house, and also learned that he himself, was a 
prisoner in the King's Bench. 

. On this, I immediately drove thither, and on my applying to 
the turnkey at the, inner gate, I was there taught, that a 
prison, like death, levels all distinctions. His name was only 
known by an inspection of the register ; and his place of abode 
so imperfectly designated, that I was put to great inconveni- 
ence to discover it. At length, I was referred to a fat short 
mulatto man, about fifty-six years of age ; he was a kind of 
Maitre d^ Hotel, and occasionally let out his apartment by the 
night, to lodgers. This civil gentleman assured me that my 
did fiiend, now upwards of eighty years of age, and who bad 
been educated in the very bosom of luxury, had actually spent 
the preceding night on a hard mattrass, placed on the floor for 
his reception. He then kindly conducted me to a narrow stair- 
case, and, after announcing the number, courteously withdrew^ 

On ascending to the top, I tapped gently, and on being de^ 
sired to enter, by a well known little shrill voice, I there be^ 
held Mr. Jennings seated in the midst of a motley crew, fo 
as to exhibit a scene which would have afforded a fine sutgeot 
for the pencil of Hogarth. Here were two or three interior 
tradesmen's wives, and two workmen, who, as appeared 
firom their clothes, had just returned from wliite-waab- 
ing the jail. A roasted pig was placed in the middle^ and aa 
elderly lady did the honours of the table, while one Uttle difld 
laced its elbow on ihe antiquary's plate, and another dipped 
its hand into his pot of porter. « 
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I was received with great kindness, accompanied by many 
expressions of gratitude for my visit, and with an air and man- 
ner, that singularly contrasted with every thing around us. 
He said he was happy, and seemed, indeed, to be perfectly at 
home ; although he rather discomposed some of the company 
by terming them ** ladies," and addressing each in turn by 
the term of " Madam." 

On my taking leave, I pressed him to accept of some wine^ 
but he declined the offer, observing, ^ that he had brought 
two bottles of fine Jamaica rum into the jail with him, and 
that some of the rapscallions had stolen the contents, and re- 
placed them with small beer." 

On the 25th of April, 1816, I repaired once more to St 
George's Fields, and found him lodged in a room, or rather 
cellar, on the pavement story. The apartment had a groined 
roof, composed of brickwork ; there were two beds, one fot' 
himself and another for his nurse ; an Irish edition of Junius, 
along with his old Koran, were placed on one of these, while 
he himself was busily employed in reading a morning paper 
with perfect ease, and great facility, without recurring to spec- 
tacles. A live parrot, a breeding cage without birds, a stool,^ 
for a table, and two old chairs, constituted not only the furni- 
ture, but the whole contents of this apartment. 

On this occasion, I was accompanied by an officer, who had 
served in the same regiment of guards with himself^ after thq 
interval of half a century. On learning from me, that his fa- 
mily was connected by marriage with the Margr&vine of 
Anspach, he exhibited a wonderful instance of the undecayed 
powers of memory. " Tell Her Serene Highness, my cousin, 
from me," said he, '^ that soon after our return from Paris, 
she borrowed one of the quarto volumes of Bruce's Travels in 
Abyssinia, which, between ourselves," added he, in an under 
voice^ << I never could get back, and as it may be mislaid, I shall 
most readily accept of a haunch of venison in return." 

My companion was so much fascinated with the company of 
the old gentleman, that he acti^ ^ ^^vuressed a most earnest 
wish ^< to be a prisoner along ^ fi>r three months, in 

order to bear all his stories." 
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On xny third and last visit, being alone, he called me aBide, 
and after significantly observing ** that he had still some small 
matters, saved from the clutches of the harpies, demanded ' if I 
wanted any thing 7 *' On being answered in the n^;ative, be 
replied, " You are then the only one who ever vidted me in 
this prison without a motive !" It is to be hoped that this re- 
mark was far too general and indiscriminate to be literally 
correct. 

It would be unpardonable here to omit a circumstance that 
occurred at this interview. I had often before heard of ldr« 
Jennings's birtli and pretensions ; but he was now ftdl of hia 
daims to two titles, and these two titles were no less than the 
ancient earldoms of Warwick tod Salisbury I He had eren 
made some little progress in the prosecution of this affiur^ aa 
will be seen from the following summary, extracted from a 
document which was drawn up officially, and with doe adher- 
ence to form, by a professional man, whom I believe to have 
been the late Mr. Troward, who was fully competent to the 
task. 

AlbrevieUed Petition of Henry Constantine Jennings^ Esq. 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, with a copy of the 

official communication from the Secretary of State for the 

Home department. 

" That your petitioner's ancestor, William de Montacate» 
in consideration of his eminent services, was by royal charter, 
dated xith of Edward III. advanced to the dignity of Eari of 
Salisbury, with remainder of the said earldom to the heirs ge- 
neral of his body. 

<< From this William descended Thomas, the 4th Earl of 
Salisbury of his name and family, who, having no issue malc^ 
Eliza, his only daughter, became his heir general to the said 
earldom of Salisbury — this lady married Richard, second son 
to Ralph Nevill, first Earl of Westmorland, which Richard, 
by letters patent, dated the xx of Henry VI., had continued to 
him, and to the heirs of the said Alice, his wife, the afore* 
said earldom of Salisbury. 
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*< To him succeeded Richard, his son and heir, which 
Ridiard, in the life»time of his father, having married Annet 
only sister and heir of the whole blood of Hairy Beauchamp,^ 
the last earl of that surname, Earl of Warwick, bore thai 
titles which, by letters patent, dated the xxvii of Henry VI., 
was granted to him and the said Lady Anne, his wife, and in 
the succeeding year confirmed to them and the heirs of the 
said Anne in tail general. 

<^ By virtue of these several letters patent the said lastr 
named Richard Nevill was Earl of Warwick and of Salisbury^ 
with remainder of those honours to his heirs general. He I^ 
only two daughters, his co-heirs, viz. Isabella and Anne : but 
the issue of Anne afterwards failing, Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Isabella, became eventually the sole heir general ; which 
Margaret, on her petition, exhibited in parliament the vth of 
Henry VUL, was allowed, and had confirmed to her the title 
of Countess of Salisbury. 

<< From this Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, your peti- 
tioner is lineally descended, and stands, as he considers, in 
the particular character of the only heir capable of inheriting 
the before-named dignities of Earl of Salisbury and Earl of 
Warwick, viz. as heir general at law of the aforesaid Margaret, 
only surviving daughter and at length heiress of Isabella, eldest 
daughter, and afterwards sole heir of Richard Nevill, Earl of 
Warwick and Salisbury, son and heir of Alic^ daughter and 
heir of Thomas Montacute, Eari of Salisbury, great grand- 
son and heir of William, the first earl. Wherefore your 
petitioner, &c &&'' 

" Whitehall, 25th Feb. 1815. 

'< His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of His Majes^, is graciously pleased to refer this 
petition to Mr. Attorney-General, to consider thereof and 
report his opinion what may be properly done therein ; where- 
upon His Majesty's further pleasure will be declared. 

(Signed) Sidmouth.'' 

It may be readily conceived that strict oonfinti 
apartment, and bad air, were but litde^fimw 
afeeble constitution, stricken in years^ boti 
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tiesy and afflicted with disease* Luckily he did Dot suSer 
from pecuniary privations; the supplies he obtained froui 
Jamaica, although unequal, were regular, and his necessitieft 
were liberally supplied by Mr. Hibbert, an opulent and re^ 
spectable merchant in the city, to whom the prodoce of the 
plantation was consigned. He also found means soon after 
to obtain the rules of the Bench, by which privil^e he 
removed to lodgings in Belvedere-Place, where he finally, 
closed his eyes, at half-past three o'clock on Wednesday^ 
February 7i 1819, at the advanced age of 88. 

Mr. Jennings had two wives and two daughters. One of 
the latter, who died in her in&ncy, .was frequently lamented 
by him : ^^ as a most admirable animal !" His widow was a 
Miss Nowel, or Noel, a lady of very considerable fortune 
and great accomplishments. It was this alliance^ we believe^ 
that rescued him from the sudden misery occasioned by 
bis unfortunate speculations on Chillaby, and enabled hiia 
again to gratify the ruling passion of his life, by a new and 
singular collection; which, like the former, however^ was 
doomed to be sacrificed beneath the hammer of the auctioneer. 
This, indeed, was the third, lost to himself and family; for 
a small one, valued at 3000/., was destroyed by fire during his 
residence in Essex. 

Notwithstanding all his difficulties, our connoisseur still pos-» 
sessed a considerable, although an uncertain income. His 
one-sixth share of a capital plantation at Montego Bay, in the 
island of Jamaica, in 1804, produced 1000/.; but in 1806 and 
1807, no more than 500/. He was accustomed to average 
his annual income at 600/. per ann., and he always received a 
considerable portion of this in advance, partly for subsist- 
ence, and partly to make purchases, of whatsoever struck his 
fancy. 

The fate of Mr. Jennings has been eminently singular, and 
the flux and reflux, the ever-varying ebbs and flows of his 
fortune appear so strange as to be almost paradoxical. At 
an early period of his life we behold hun mingling in the 
crowd of wealthy pilgrims who repaired to Italy about half a 
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Jtentury ago, to pay their devotions at the- shrine of taste and 
iieriu. He returned at length, like old IVadescant '*', with 
shells, statues, minerals^ gems, and the finest spc|Bimens of 
natural history in his train* \ 

' After keeping company with foreign princes and princ^ses 
he associates with the first nobilitjr in his native country, and 
then, by a fatal reverse^ spends some years of his life, partly 
within the walls of a provincial, and partly of a town gaol. 
-Recovering, as if by magic, from his embarrassments, we 
neict behold him emer^ng above the horizon of distress, and 
throwing away a second fortune at Newmarket, where he be* 
came the dupe of titled and untitled jockos* 

Sudden and inevitable ruin now seems to overtake him, and 
he is apparently lost for ever; but, lo ! in the course of a 
very short period, he once more revisits the circles of fashion, 
and sits enthroned in a temple, surrounded by the most rare 
and brilliant productions of nature, with pictures, and statues, 
and gems, and shells and books, and goddesses, perpetually be- 
fore his eyes ! Again the scene changes : the wand of some envi- 
ous necromancer seems to be waved over his venerable head ; 
and the acquisition&of ages, the wreck of his estates, every thing 
most precious in his eyes ; his very <^ household goods'' are all 
seized by the unholy hands of vile bailiffi, aud he himself, 
after languishing for two or three years in a prison, at length 
dies unheeded, unattended, and almost unknown, within the 
purlieus of the King's Bench, 

I am aware that the fate and histoiy of this old gentleman, 
however sad and singular, are almost insusceptible of a moral 
lesson in the present times. To . be a virtuoso is not the 
passion of the age in which . we live ; and even Newmarket 
itself seems happily to have lost many of its attractions. Who 
would now sell his family mansion to buy shells and butter- 
flies, and coins and petrifications? Who would now exchange 
many thousands of fidr paternal acres for medals, and bronzes, 

* Jolin Tradescant U taid to have been the first peraon who formed a collection in 
i\m kingdom ; and the Museum Tradncatiiianum was long famoua. 

vox.. IV. B B 
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and statues, and heathen deities ? And who, in the preKnt 
Jknomng age, woold purchase a Chillaby, and stake thousands 
on the progeny of an unknown and untried Arabian? 

In his^erson Mr. Jennings was rather under the middle 
size. Of late years he was bent like a bow : but even amidst 
the vigour of youth he must have been accounted somewhat 
diminutive. His complexion was fair ; his fisatures were small^ 
and perhaps a little efieminate, and he still retained some fiunt 
remains of colour in those cheeks where the roses had for- 
merly bloomed. On the whole, he appears to have been onc^e 
sprightly, agreeable, and genteel. 

His eyes were weak, and when agitated by any subject, not 
nnfrcquently sufiused with tears. Yet his sight was strongs 
and that, too, in no ordinary degree, for he preserved the 
power of reading, unassisted with any aid, to a very extended 
old age. When near ninety, he scorned to recur to glasses^ 
and two hours in the morning were constantly consumed in 
perusing a newspaper, not at all conspicuous, dther for the 
largeness or the excellence of the type. 

To the contemplation of natural history he was greatly 
addicted ; and in more than once instance his fiune is con- 
nected both with it and the fine arts. On a rare shdl in his 
collection his name has been conferred * ; and both his horse 
and his mastiff have each in their turn, afforded a cognomen for 
himself. 

We shall conclude the life of this extraordinary man, by 
observing, that among his other peculiarities, he req[>ected 
medicine^ but hated physicians, — he admired the ancient 
common law of England, but held all the modem practitioners 
in abhorrence ; — and, finally, that while he deemed religion 
necessary for a state, he affected to detest priests of all orders, 
' classes, and denominations whatsoever. 

• Cypraea Jeningsia. 
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JOHN PLAYFAIR, F.R.S., F.A.&, Edinburgh. 

PBOrESSOR OY MATHEMATICS IN THE UNIVEHSITT OF 
EDIHBORGH, &C. 

i. HE city of Edinburgh, which is justly entitled to be deno- 
minated the ** Northern Capital," is said rIso of late ycai-s to 
aspire to the appellation of the " Modern Athens." That she 
has Diftde rapid strides in the career of science is evident to all j 
and it is only suffictent to peruse the long and splendid list of 
her poets, philosophers, and historians to form a high opinion 
of their various and almost unrivalled excellence. It ought 
not to be forgotten, too, that all this is a new creation. Under 
the name of " the gude town" she formerly displayed a fiery 
and intolerant zeal, such as the more prudent persecution of 
the church of Rome would not have been <lispo8ed openly to 
avow. Hod Servetus escaped from Geneva he- would have 
been burnt at the Market-cross of Etlinhurgli ! 
fl U 2 
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To this spirit of intolerance were superadded high feudal 
notions ; the doctrine of hereditary indefeasible right was main- 
tained with a rigorous hand ; and the same laws of descent 
that regulated a cow-house or a pig-stye were supposed equally 
applicable to a whole nation. This engendered and kept up 
an attachment to the house of Stuart Scotland always re- 
ceived th^ fugitive princes with open arms, and spent her best 
blood, and forfeited her largest estates in support of a dynastj 
unworthy to reign* The projected union of the crowns and 
kingdoms under Anne proved but the signal of a new re- 
bellion; and the northern side of the Tweed for a long time 
profited but little by the event that gave rise to it. Adum- 
brated by an alliance with a greater and richer kingdom, the 
people remained for more than half a century in a torpid 
state ; neither commerce nor agriculture, nor any of the arts 
that embellish human life, flourished ; the sciences were not as 
yet cultivated ; and polite literature was not only neglectedy 
but almost unknown. 

At length, towards the middle of the last century, a new 
epoch arose ; and the field of Culloden, where was obtained 
the maiden victory of a prince unused to conquest, put an end 
to chieftainship, hereditary jurisdiction, and personal slaveiy. 
Civilisation now made rapid strides ; property was augmented^ 
commerce and manufactures encouraged; the fisheries pro- 
moted ; luxury began to be known for the first time, and every 
thing appertaining to social life, was rendered more oseful and 
more elegant. The schools and universities partook of the 
genius of the age, and sent forth better and more enli^tened 
scholars. The capital, so long the seat of intolerance and 
superstition, began to take the lead in the encouragement of 
learning; the arts and sciences were cultivated with enthu- 
siasm; and a new race of men arose. A Hume, a Robertson, 
a Ferguson, Adam Smith, Black, Blair, &c &c at last ap- 
peared upon the scene. More liberal notions respecting law, 
religion, and liberty, prevailed; the fine arts began to rear 
their heads ; and Edinburgh might then indeed boast, that in 
respect to gr^at names she emulated almost any of the states 
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of Greece ; not in arms, indeed, but in arts ; not in warriors, 
but ill men of letters and men of science. 

John Playfair, who is so justly entitled to be considered as 
one of these, was the eldest son of the Rev. James Play&ir, 
a clergjrman of the established church of Scotland. He 
was born in 1749, at the manscj or parsonage-house of 
Benvie, a small and obscure^rillage in the vicinity of Dundee. 
His: lather, who was an excellent scholar, appears to have 
qualified him for the university; and he was accordingly sent 
to St;^ndrew's, where he obtained a bursary y at the early age 
of fourteen. His genius immediately pointed towards the ewact 
sciences ; and Dr. Wilkie, the author of the " Epigoniad," 
then professor of mathematics, and a man remarkable for 
imafiected candour, became first his fiiend, and then his com- 
panion. The good-natured and kind-hearted Earl of Kinnoul, 
whom we have already mentioned with respect, in the life of 
Dr. William Thomson, who then happened to be chancellor 
of his university, acted the part of a patron. At this nobler 
man's seat at Duplin he was a firequent guest, and there be 
«aw and conversed with good company during the vacation. * 

At the early age of nineteen he earned his first honorarium^ 
by making calculations for the Edinburgh Almanack * ; such 
evexk now was the opinion of his talents, that when surveyors 
-difiered as to the admeasurement of land, he was generally 
chosen arbitrator: in shorty his decision was final and con- 
clusive. 

Meanwhile he proceeded in hia studiea at St. Andrew's, 
where he now attended the Divinity class, and at length ol>- 
tained a licence to preach. This empowered him to perform 
an act of filial piety : for he was thus enabled occasionally to 
assist hifi lather, who, although not old, yet was frequently 
disabled by disease from fiilfilling the duties of his station. 

Amidst his various avocations, young Playfair found time 
to visit Edinburgh, which then, as now, truly merited the 
praise of being a " hot-bed of genius !" He even became a 

* This work was then published by the widow Chapman, 
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member of the ^< Speculative Society," which had then bees 
but a few years in existence ; notwithstanding which it wa^ 
rapidly advancing into celebrity. At this period, too^ he 
formed many friendships with men of merit and eminence, 
some of which proved highly beneficial to him in hb (uture 
prospects in life. 

In 1772 he lost his father, who left behind him a numer- 
ous family, consisting of seven children, of whom the three 
youngest sons, and two daughters, were under fifteen years of 
age. Towards the latter Mr. Playfair henceforth exeraaed 
all the paternal duties, and is even supposed to have declined 
marriage * with a view to be the better enabled to edncale 
and support them. 

The living of Benvie being now vacant. Lord Omy, of 
Gray, who had the alternate presentation, nominated the 
subject of this memoir to be minister. It was contendec^ 
however, that the gift pro hoc vice appertained tothekii^; 
and this produced a contest that lasted a year. At length, the 

• 

General Assembly, through the influence of Dr. Robertson^ 
the historian, by whom he was known and beloved, decided im 
his fevour. On this he retained and suf^rted at the nunue a 
part of that family which he had adopted as his own. The lat- 
ter part of his mother's life, too, was at once cheered and Ucssed 
by finding an asylum under the roof pf such a son. She ox* 
joyed this happiness in common with two of her daughters^ 
until a few years since, when she died, at the age of 80l 

Soon aflier his settlement in an obscure country parishy as a 
member of the established church of Scotland, an event oc- 
curred in the life of Mr. Playfair that contributed not a Sitle 
to confer novelty, variety, and even affluence, during the latter 
part of his existence. Mr. Ferguson, of Raith, a gentlonmof 
considerable landed property and influence, madealibefaloSsr 
to the subject of the present memoir, to educate his two 



• See Dr. Johnson's Tnveb to the Hebrides. Mr. PlaTfair wa» 
the chirms of female society ; and in after-life took great delight in and wm 
little flattered by the attentions of a lady, new the wife of the grealest 

ige. 
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the present Gteneral Ferguson and his brother. This pro* 
duced a resignation of his clerical preferment and a removal to 
Edinburgh. While there, his merits were so well appreciated 
that, when Professor Ferguson resigned the chair of Moral 
Philosophy to Mr.Dugald Stewart, Mr.Playfair was very pro- 
perly selected by the magistrates, who are the patrons, to pre- 
side over the mathematical class of the university. Soon after 
this, on the establishment of the Royal Society by charter 
from the king, he was also nominated to be secretary. He 
contributed many valuable papers to the transactions of this 
Northern Institution, and in 1 796, published his << Elements 
of Geometry.*' This was followed by a new edition of 
Euclid ; but truth forbids us to pronounce its superiority 
over that of his countryman, the ingenious Simpson. 

At a later period he was busily employed in the generous 
task of defending the character, and displaying the merits of a 
man, whose discoveries and experiments have thrown a lustre 
over the first of our Northern Universities. 

When Professor Lieslie was about to be appointed to a 
chair, a clergyman full of zeal, but devoid of discretion, ac- 
cused him before the patrons of having once uttered certain 
doctrines in a lecture, approximaiing to materialism. Several 
of his brethren joined in the persecution ; but the subject of 
diis memoir, who had been bred to and obtained prefermoit 
IB the church of Scotland, victoriously refuted the charge. It 
was the triumph of genius over superstition ! 

In 1812, appeared his << Outlines of Natural Philosophy;** 
and soon after this he enjoyed the pleasure of beholding a ne-. 
phew, whom he had adopted, obtaining the prize for and car- 
rying into execution the plan for building the New College at 
Edinburgh. 

When the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica was 
first meditated, at E^nburgh, the most eminent men in that 
d^ were selected to compose the different articles of which 
the new volames consisted. Accordingly, on the appearance 
of the first, H was preceded by a masterly dissertation firom 
the pen of Dugald Skewart, F. R. S. S. <« on the progress of 
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Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the 
revival of letters in Europe." To another portion of this 
work was appended ^^ a Geileral View of the Progress of 
Mathematical and Physical Science, since the revival of let- 
ters in Europe, by John Playfair, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, &C. &c." The only praise aspired to by this very 
learned man in the work alluded to is that arising *^ from 
clearness and precision." In the course of his dissertation he 
not only gives a history of the sciences, but also biographical 
sketches of the men by whom they were either oiltivated or 
repressed. On those occasions he expresses himself with 
great freedom and boldness ; as well as with a very oonsiderw 
ble share of ingenuity. ^ Tycho Brahe," he observes, ^ was -off 
a noble family in Denmark ; he belonged to a class in sodetjTi 
elevated, in the opinion of that age, above the pursuit of 
knowledge, and jealous of the privilege of remaining ^o^ 
rant with ipipunity." He animadverts, with a just severity^ oo 
the jealousy with which the court of Rome watched the pro* 
gress of improvement ; and remarks *^ how grievous it it to 
observe the head of the Christian Church, in that and ihla 
succeeding age, like the Anarch eld in Milton, reiglning in the 
midst of darkness, and complaining of the encroachmenta 
which the realm of light was continually making on his an- 
eient empire." The whole of this composition exhibits an 
equal degree of ability in investigation, and of candour fynd 
liberality in respect to the various inductions and conduflons^ 
if on one hand it contains but little original matter, (and ori-> 
ginality was not here aimed at,) on the other it abounds wilib 
hints and instructions for the youthful student, and, by supply- 
ing one general unbroken line of scientific knowledge ranijBt 
fail to be eminently useful to all. . ' ' 

In 1816, when approaching his 78th year, the makfpX 
of our memoir repaired, on a scientific mission, to Itai^ 
and spent a considerable time in visiting and examining dit 
Alps. Soon after his return to Edinburgh, our Pn^assoffs 
health began to decline; notwithstanding which, hi oi^ji|ip 
very period made some scientific discoveries, conrrmim^ dl9 
rays of the sun. 
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At length, while enjoying a high d^ree of fame, and s 
very extensive reputation, Mr. Playfair was snatched away 
from his pupils, his friends, and the learned and scientific 
circle of society around him ; being seized with a disease, that' 
proved fatal; this was a suppression^ the self-same ma* 
lady with which he had often been afflicted before, but it 
now returned with increased violence, towards the beginning 
of last summer. He died like a philosopher. Finding his 
end approach, on tibe evening of the 19th of July, our ami-" 
able Professor assembled his sisters and nephews around his* 
bed-side, and after a succinct statement of his affairs, he took 
his leave of them with great affection, notwithstanding the 
agonies endured by him. About two next morning the pain 
wholly ceased, and he soon after expired, in presence of his 
afflicted relatives,{on July 20, 1819, at the mature age of 70. 
Thus ceased to exist the celebrated John Playfair. In re- 
ligion he was a Presbyterian; by profession and practice a 
philosopher. He cultivated the exact sciences with success; 
and towards the middle of his life turned his attention to- 
wards geolqgi/y a pursuit, much of which is as yet conjectural. 
He was led to this attachment, partly by an introduction to 
the celebrated Mr. Whitehurst, and partly by his defence of 
the Huttonian Theory. At the age of near three-score and 
ten he visited Italy and the Alps to obtain new information 
respecting his favourite theory. 

We have already mentioned that his last effort led to some 
discovery relative to the rays of light : — this reminds us of 
Bacon, towards the termination of his life, alighting from his 
carriage to examine and make some experiments on snow. 

^ The fimeral of this much regretted scholar, took place 
on Monday, July 36, in Edinburgh, and the ceremony 
presented )i solemn and mournful spectacle. The students of 
di0' Nitaral Philosophy Class went to Professor Playfiur's 
homei^ AIlNBiywRow, from the College-yard, at half past one 
rfotodB."'^"'-^Ptafe88ors of the University met at Dr. Gr&- 
gmySi'i J» dme^ and walked in procession, preceded by 

tbii"* Muring their insignia reversed, and covered with 
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crap^ to the Professor's bouse, where they were iir readinew 
to reoeiye the Right Honourable the Lord Provost, Magia- 
tratesy and Council of the City. The Members of the Royal 
Society, the Astronomical Institution, Royal Medical Society, 
&c were accommodated in the different apartments of the 
house of this friend of genius and learning. 

<^ At half past two, this affecting procession adyanced from 
the Professor's house, up Duke-Street, through St. Andrew^s 
Square, and along Prince's Street and the R^enf s Bridge, 
to the Calton Burying-ground, in the following order : — 

Mutes. 
The Students of the University who had attended his Class. 

Baton-men, Ushers, and Mutes. 

THE BODY, 

Supported by Pall-bearers and Relatives. 

The Magistracy and Town Council in their Robes, 

preceded by the City Officers and the City Macers with their 

Insignia reversed, covered with crape. 

The Principal and Professors of the University. 

The Royal Society. 
The Astronomical Institution. 
The Royal Medical Society, with a numerous train 
of Friends and Acquaintainces. 

The whole procession went four and four, and it is supfMeed 
the train of mourners consisted of not less than five hundred 
persons. 

^< All the windows in the streets through which the fiiaeral 
passed were filled with ladies, seemingly anxious to view go 
large an assemblage of learning and talent. On reaching the 
burying ground, the gentlemen, who preceded the corpse, 
opened two and two, and uncovered as it passed to the plaoe 
of interment 

^^ After the funeral, a meeting of his former pupils who had 
been attending it, was held in the College, when it was unam- 
mously resolved, that they should tettify the high admiration 
which they entertained of his gemm ■■^ wiocthy by some tri- 
bute to his memory, and the deq tb^.fed far 
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an event that bas derived not only the University, but the 
nation to which he belonged, of one of its brightest ornaments. 
They accordingly appointed a committee to consult with others 
who may have the same object in view, and in general to take 
such steps as may enable a future meeting, when more of the 
students shall be in town^ to come to a particular and final 
resolution." 

The following ** Account of the Character and Merits of 
the late Professor Playfair," has been attributed to the p&i 
of a celebrated man of letters, in the Northern Metropolis. 

^* It has struck many people, we believe, as very extraordi- 
nary, that so eminent a person as Mr. Playfair should have 
been allowed to sink into his grave in the midst of us, without 
calling forth almost so much as an attempt to commemorate 
his merit, even in a common newspaper : and that the death 
of a man so eminent and so beloved, and, at the same time^ so 
closely connected with many who could well appreciate and 
suitably describe his excellencies, should be left to the brief 
and ordinary notice of the daily obituary. No event of the 
kind certainly ever excited more general sympathy ; and no 
individual, we are persuaded, wUl be longer or more affection- 
ately remembered by all the classes of his fellow-citizens : and 
yet it is to these very circumstances that we must look for an 
explanation of the apparent neglect by which his memory 
has been followed. His humbler admirers have been deterred 
from expressing their sentiments by a natural feeling of un- 
willingness to encroach on the privilege of those, whom a 
nearer approach to his person and talents rendered mcnre 
worthy to speak of them ; while the learned and eloquent 
among his friends have trusted to each other, for the perform- 
ance of af task which they could not but feel to be painfiil in 
itself, and not a little difficult to perform as it ought to be, or, 
perhaps, have reserved for some more solemn occasion that tri- 
bute for which the public impatience is already at its height. 

** We beg leave to assure our readers, that it is merely fi"om 
anxiety to do something to gratify this natural impatience^ that 
'we presume to enter at all upon a subject to which we are per- 
fixdy aware that we arc incapable of doing justice ; for of Mr. 
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Play&ir's scientific attainments, of his proficiency in those ttu^ 
dies to which he was peculiarly devoted, we are biit slenderljr 
qualified to judge : but, we believe, we hazard nothing in sa3ring^ 
that he was one of the most learned mathematicians of his 
age^ and among the first, if not the very first, who introduced 
the beautiful discoveries of the latter continental geometers 
to the knowledge of his countrymen, and gave their just value 
and true place in the scheme of European knowlege to those 
important improvements by which the whole aspect of the alv 
stract sciences has been renovated since the days of oar illus- 
trious Newton. If he did not signalise himself by any bril- 
liant or original invention, he must, at least, be allowed 
to have been a most generous and intelligent judge of the 
achievements of others, as well as the most eloquent ex- 
pounder of that great and magnificent system of knowlege 
which has been gradually evolved by the successive labours 
of so many gifted individuals. He possessed, indeed, in 
the highest degree, all the characteristics both of a fine and 
powerful understanding, at once penetrating and vigilant, but 
more distinguished, perhaps, for the caution and sureness of 
its march, than for the brilliancy or rapidity of its movements, 
and guided and adorned through all its progress by the most 
genuine enthusiasm for all that is grand, and the jastest taste 
for all that is beautiful in the truth or the intellectual energy 
with which he was habitually conversant. 

** To what account these rare qualities might have been 
turned, and what more brilliant or lasting firuits they might 
have produced, if his whole life had been dedicated to the so- 
litary cultivation of science, it is not for us to conjecture ; but 
it cannot be doubted that they added incalculably to his emi- 
nence and utility as a teacher ; both by enabling him to direct 
his pupils to the most simple and luminous methods of inquiiy, 
aiid to imbue their minds, firom the very commencement of tlie 
study, with that fine relish for the truths it disclosed, and tJwi 
high sense of the majesty with which they were invested^ that 
predominated in his own bosom. While he leA notliiiq; mr 
explained or unreduced to its proper place in die systeBO^ lie 
took care that they should never be perplexed by pettjr dMft- 
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colties, or bewildered in useless details, and formed themJbe- 
times to that dear, masculine, and direct method of investi- 
gation, by which, with the least labour, the greatest advances 
might be accomplished. 

^^ Mr. Play&ir, however, was not merely a teacher; and has 
fortunately left behind him a variety of works, from which other 
generations may be enabled to judge of some of those qualifi- 
cations which so powerfully recommended and endeared him 
to his contemporaries. It is, perhaps, to be regretted, that so 
much of his time, and so large a proportion of his publications, 
should have been devoted to the subjects of the Indian astro- 
nomy, and the Huttonian theory of the earth. For though 
nothing can be more beautiful or instructive than his specu- 
lations on those curious topics, it cannot be dissembled that 
their results are less conclusive and satisfactory than might 
have been desired ; and that his doctrines, from the very na- 
ture of the subjects, are more questionable than we believe 
they could possibly have been on any other topic in the whole 
drde of the sciences. To the first, indeed, he came under 
the great disadvantages of being unacquainted with the Eastern 
tongues, and without the means of judging of the authenticity 
of the documents which he was obliged to assume as the ele- 
ments of his reasonings ; and as to the other, though he ended, 
we believe, with being a very able and skilful mineralogist, we 
think it is now generally admitted, that that science does not 
yet afibrd sufficient materials for any positive conclusion ; and 
that all attempts to establish a theory of the earth must, for 
many years to come, be regarded as premature. Though it is 
impossible, therefore, to think too highly of the ingenuity, 
the vigour, and the eloquence of those publications, we are of 
opinion, that a juster estimate of Mr. Playfair's talent, and a 
truer picture of his genius and understandings is to be found 
in his other writings; in the piqiersy both biographical and 
scientific, with which he has enricbed the traiisactions of our 
Royal Society ; his account of De Tiaplli*^ and other articles 
which he is understood to have oontribated .to the Edinbw^h 
EivieWi the outlines of his lectures on oatiocp' ^by ; and, 

above all, his introductory discourse to lent to the 
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Entgddpedia BrUmmucOf with the final correction of which 
lie was occopied up to the last moments that the progress of 
his disease allowed him to dedicate to any intellectual 
exertion. 

^ With referoice to these works, we do not think we are 
influenced by any national or other partiality, when we say 
that he was certainly one of the best writers of his age; and 
even that we do not now recollect any one of his contempo- 
raries who was so great a master of composition. There is a 
certain mellowness and richness about his style^ which adorns 
without disguising the weight and nervousness which is its 
other great characteristic ; a sedate gracefulness and manly 
simplicity in the more level passages, and a mild majesty and 
considerate enthusiasm where he rises above them, of which we 
scarcely know where to find any other example. There ii 
great equability too, and sustained force in every part of his 
writings. He never exhausts himself in flashes and epigrams, 
nor languishes into tameness or insipidity ; at first sight you 
would say that plainness and good sense were the predominat- 
ing qualities ; but, by and by, this simplicity is enriched with 
the delicate and vivid colours of a fine imagination ; the finee 
and forcible touches of a most powerful inteUect; and the 
lights and shades of an unerring and harmonising taste. In 
comparing it with the styles of his most celebrated contempo- 
raries, we would say that it was more purely and peculiarly a 
written style, and therefore rejected those ornaments that more 
properly belong to oratory. It had no impetuosity, hurry, or 
vehemence — no bursts or sudden turns or abruptions, like 
that of Burke ; and though eminently smooth and melodioos 
it was not modulated to an uniform system of solemn dedam* 
ation like that of Johnson, nor spread out in the richer and 
more voluminous elocution of Stewart ; nor still less broken 
into the patchwork of scholastic pedantry and conversadonal 
smartness which has found its admirers in Gibbon. It is a 
style, in short, of great freedom, force, and beauty ; but the 
deliberate style of a man of thought and of learning ; and nei- 
ther that of a wit throwing out his cxtcnipores with an affect- 

lO 
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Ation of careless grace, nor of a rhetorician, thinking, mere 
of his manner than his matter, and determined to be admired 
Sot his expression, whatever may be the iate of his sentiments. 
** His habits of composition, as we have understood, were not 
perhaps, exactly what mig^t have been eiq>ected from their 
results. He wrote rather slovdy, and his first sketches were 
often very slight and imperfect, like the rude chalking rf. a 
masterly picture. tUa diief effort and greatest pleasure was 
in their revisal and correction ; and there were no limits to 
the improvement which resulted from this application. It was 
not the sUrle merely, or indeed chiefly, that gained by it. The 
whole reasoning, and sentiment, and illustration, were en- 
larged and new modelled in the course of it, and a naked out- 
line became gradually informed with life^ colour^ and expres-' 
sion. It was not at all like the common finishing and 
perishing to which careful authors generally subject the first 
draughts of their compositions, nor even like the fiustidious 
and tentative alterations with which some more anxious writers 
essay their choicer passages. It was, in fisurt, the great filling 
in of the picture, the working up of the figured weft on the 
naked and meagre woof that had been stretched to receive 
it.; and the singular thing in this case was, not only that he 
left this most material part of his work to be perfonned after 
the whole outline had been finished, but that he could proceed 
with it to an indefinite extent, and enrich and improve as long 
as he thought fit, without any risk either of destrojdng the 
pn^rtions of that outline, or injuring the harmony and unity 
of the design. He was perfectly aware, too, of the possession 
of this extraordinary power, and it was partly, we presume^ 
in consequence of it, that he was not only at all times reaify 
to go on with any work in which he was engaged without wait^ 
ing for favourable moments or hours of greater alacrity, but 
that he never felt any of those doubts and misgivings, as to 
his being able to get creditably through with his undertakings 
to which, we believe, most authors are occasionally liable. As, 
he never wrote upon any subject of which he was not perfectly 
master, he was secure against all blunders in the substance of 
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company, and consequent knowledge of his own place and 
that of all around him ; his good breeding was of a higher 
descent, and his powers of pleasing rested on something better 
than mere companionable qualities. With the greatest kind- 
ness and generosity of nature, he united the most manly firm- 
ness, — and the highest principles of honour, — and the most 
cheerful and social dispositions, with the gentlest and steadiest 
affections. Towards women he had always the most chivalrous 
feelings of regard and attention, and was, beyond almost all 
men, acceptable and agreeable in their society, — though with- 
out the least levity or pretension unbecoming his age or con- 
dition : and such, indeed, was the fascination of the perfect 
simplicity and mildness of his manners, that the same tone and 
deportment seemed equally appropriate in ill societies, and 
enabled him to delight the young and the gay with tlie same 
sort of conversation which instructed the learned and the grave. 
There never, indeed, was a man of learning and talent who 
appeared in society so perfectly free from all sorts of pretension 
or notion of his own importance, or so little solicitous to dis- 
tinguish himsell^ or so sincerely willing to give place to every 
one else. Even upon subjects which he had thoroughly studied, 
he was never in the least impatient to speak, and spoke at all 
times without any tone of authority ; while, so far from wishing 
to set off what he had to say by any brilliancy or emphasis of 
expression, it seemed generally as if he had studied to disguise 
the weight and originality of his thoughts under the plainest 
form of speech and the most quiet and indifferent manner : so 
that the profoundest remarks and subtilest observations were 
often dropped, not only without any solicitude that their value 
should be observed, but without any apparent consciousness 
that th^ possessed any. Though the most social of human 
beings, and the most disposed to encoiu*age and sympathise 
with the gaiety and joviality of others, his own spirits were in 
general rather cheerful than gay, or at least never rose to any 
turbulence or tumult of merriment ; and while he would listen 
with the kindest indulg^ice to the more extravagant sallies of 
I 'younger friafids, and prompt them by the heartiest appro- 
roL.iv* c c 
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bation, his own satiafaction might generally be traced in a alow 
and temperate smile, gradually mantling over his benevolent 
and intelligent features, and lighting up the countenance of the 
sage with the expression of the mildest and most genuine phi- 
lanthroj^y. It was wonderful, indeed, considering the measure 
of his own intellect, and the rigid and undeviating propriety 
of his own conduct, how tolerant he was of the defects and 
errors of other men. He was too indulgent, in truth, and 
iayourable to his firi^ids, and made a kind and liberal allow- 
ance for the &ults of all mankind, except only &ults of base- 
ness or of cruelty, against which he never f^ed to manifest 
the most open scorn and detestation. Independent, in shorty 
of his high attainments, Mr. Player was one of the most 
amiable and estimable of men, delightful in his manners, in- 
flexible in his principles, and generous in his affections; he had 
all that coidd charm in society or attach in private; and while 
his friends enjoyed the free and unstudied conversadcm of an 
easy and intelligent associate, they had at all times the proud 
and inward assurance that he was a being upon whose perfect 
honour and generosity they might rely with the most implicit 
confidence, in life and in death; and of whom it was equaUtjr 
impossible that, under any circumstances, he should ever per- 
form a mean, a selfish, or a questionable action, as. that his 
body shoidd cease to gravitate or his soul to live« 

If we do not greatly deceive ourselves, there is nothing here 
of exaggeration or partial feeling, and nothing with which an 
indiiGsrent and honest chronicler would not concur. Nor 
is it altogether idle to have dwelt so long on the personal 
character of this distinguished individual : for we are ourselvea; 
persuaded that this personal character has almost done as m^chi 
for the cause of science and philosophy among us a^^ th^ fp^^ 
talents and attainments with which it was combine^ . and lias, 
contributed in a very eminent degree to give, to the betteri flOh 
ciety of this our city that tone of intelligeQic^ .ai^^ $}NP9li|^rl>j 
which it is so honourably distinguished. Itia ii9^# JMfi^i^ 
vantageous to philosophy thai' it is in fatbiai^.4 lU 

more adviantageout, periu^s, to the sodetjr^ .nj M 
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eonfer on it this apparently trivial distinctlcMi. It is( a great 
thing for the country at large — for its happiness, its prosperity, 
atnd its renown, that the upper and influencing part of its po- 
pulation should be made &niiliar, even in its untasked and 
social hours, with sound and liberal information, and be taught 
to know and respect those who have distinguished themselves 
for great intellectual attainments. Nor is it, after all, a slight 
or despicable reward for a man of genius to be received with 
honour in the highest and most elegant society around him, 
and to receive in his living person that homage and applause 
which is too often reserved for his memory. Now, those de- 
sirable ends can never be efiectually accomplished, unless the 
manners of our leading philosophers are agreeable, and their 
personal habits and dispositions engaging and amiable. From 
the time of Hume and Robertson, we have been fortunate in 
Edinburgh in possessing a succession of distinguished men, 
who have kept up this salutary connexion between the learned 
and the fashionable world; but there never, perhaps, was any 
one who contributed so poweriuUy to confirm and extend it, 
and that in times when it was peculiarly difficult, as the la- 
mented individual of whom we are now speaking; and they 
who have had the most opportunity to observe how superior 
the society of Edinburgh is to that of most other places of the 
same size, and how much of that superiority is owing to the 
cordial combination of the two aristocracies, of rank and of 
letters — of both of which it happens to be the chief provhi- 
cial seat — will be best able to judge of the importance of the 
service he has thus rendered to its inhabitants, and through 
them, and by their example, to all the rest of the country. 

In thus moumftdly estimating the magnitude of the loss we 
have sustainied^. it is impossible that our thoughts should not 
be turned to the likelihood of its being partly supplied by the 
f^ipointmentof a suitable successor. That it should be wholly 
9apgiied,erea witib a view to the public, we confess we are not 
saQgoine eooo^ to aspect That our professor of mathema- 
tics and nal ^pphy should have been, for more than 

SO year% i one of the most celebrated mathema- 

c c 2 
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ticiaos, but one of the finest writers and one of the hig^iest- 
bred gentlemen of his age, is a felicity which it is out of all 
calculation that we should so soon experience again : but, in an 
age when — very much by hb efforts and example — several 
men of great and distinguished eminence in science can be 
found, and, as we understand, have already proposed them- 
selves for the vacancy, we do trust that the chair of Mr. Flay- 
fair, or any other chair which his death may ultimately leave 
vacant, will not be bestowed upon a person of questionable ov^ 
even ordinary attainments. 

The object of such on appointment is, no doubt, to instruct 
youth in the elements of knowlec^ ; but it is, notwithstanding^ 
a most gross mistake to suppose that a capacity to teach these 
elements is a sufficient qualification for the office of an Edin- 
burgh professor. If it were so, every second lad who had 
passed creditably through such a class in one year, n^ght be 
properly appointed to teach it the year after. Nobody, how- 
ever, will maintidn any thing so absurd as this ; and though we 
fear that the duties of those who are vested with the right of 
nomination have not always been correctly understood, no 
such monstrous misconception can require to be obviated. We 
have unfortunately in this country but too few desirablesifu- 
ations wherewith to reward the successiiil cultivators of the 
abstract sciences. The prizes in their lottery are lamentably 
few; and it would be the height of injustice not to let them 
have them alL If it be of importance to a country (and it is 
in every respect of the very first importance) that it should 
possess men eminent for genius and science, it is of importance 
that it should encourage them ; and it is obvious that no en- 
couragement can be so effectual, so cheap, and so honourable^ 
as sacredly to reserve^ and impartially to assign, to them, in 
proportion to their eminence, those situations of high honour 
and moderate emolument to which it is their utmost ambitioo 
to aspire, and which gives them not only the rank and dignity 
they have so worthily earned, but tlie means of cultivating and 
diffiising, with great additional effect, that very knowledge to 
which theiryears have been devoted. On this ground aboe^ 
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the duty of giving to men distinguished for science, and de- 
voted to it, the few scientific professorships that are established 
among us, appears to be absolutely imperative, on the score of 
mere justice, as well as of national advantage; on that of 
national honour, it is not of less cogency. We have once 
more made ourselves a name as a scientific nation in every 
quarter of the world ; and by means of Playfair and Leslie, 
the Scottish philosophy of physics is nearly as well known all 
over the civilized world as the Scottish philosophy of mind. 
TTie Edinburgh school of science now maintains a rivalry with 
the most celebrated of those in England ; and among Foreign 
philosophers, the name of Playfair is more honoured and 
better known than that of any of the alumni of Cambridge. 
But is this honour, do we think, to be maintained by placing 
in his chair an obscure or an ordinary teacher? a man capable 
of instructing boys in Euclid and algebra, and fit enough to 
taach mathematics or natural philosophy in a provincial 
academy, but without knowledge of the higher parts of the 
science, and without genius to enlarge its boundaries, or to 
gn^ple, at least, with their resistance? While there are men 
of eminence and genius to be found, and Scotch bred men, 
too, of this description, willing and anxious, as they are able, 
to maintain the honour of their country and their school, we 
trust that no such disgrace will be put on Scotland and Edin- 
burgh on this critical and important occasion. 

IS lower and more selfish considerations were wanting, they, 
too, all lead to the same conclusion. An ordinary school- 
master cannot, in fitct, teach ordinary schooling so well as a 
superior person ; but, even if he could, he would never attract 
the same resort of pupils ; and the celebrity of the teachers, 
therefore, is a necessary condition of the greatness of the 
classes, the increase of the emoluments, and the general resort 
of fiunilies for education — to spend money and pay taxes 
within the extended royalty. 

Perhaps the patronage of such chairs might have beoi beH^ 
placed than in the magistracy of Edinburgh. But we ar 
dined to augur well of their conduct on this occasion. 

c c 3 
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gpod yihjip jl^k Uiey havje .di^dharged this important part ^f 
their duly ji^rightly and well ; and seem .to Mve a proper ,$ii^]^ 
9f the impo^iance of resisting all sinister influence in tho^ iif- 
teresting nominations. At thi^ moment, too, they prpb^ly 
feel that they have not much popularity to spare; an^dl^ lipqp 
the whole, we have much more fear of their being misled tbafi 
of their going voluntarily astray. The few considei^tions .yrfi 
have now thrown out may help, perhaps, to keep thean right; 
and, indeed, they can scarcely go wrong, if they renji^begr^ 
first, that a person qualified to teach the elements of science 
but without a name, or the chance of acquiring a name amongst 
its votaries, is not fit to be placed at the head of the ^ho{e 
science of Scotland, by being appointed to the firsl^ or the 
second, scientific professorship in this metropolitan university; 
and secondly, that the chair now to be filled is a chair of 3C|r 
^nce, and ought not to be made the reward of any other th^fk 
scientific eminence. 
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James Watt, the great improver of the steanvengme^ and 
<me of the most eminent mechanical pliilosophers, if not the 
most eminent, of modem times^ was bom at Greenock in 1736. 

IBs grandfather, Thomas Watt, had settled there after the 
civil wars, and was a mathematician of considerable taleni 
He had two sons, John and James, of whoin the elder adopting 
the pursuits of his lather settled at Glasgow, and is the author 
of what is believed to be the first survey of the river Clyde: 
James, the fidiher of the celebrated man whose life w6 are 
attenqpting to sketdi, followed the business of a merchant aJt 
Greenock with success and reputation for many years, ahd 
greatly promoted the improvement of his native town ; but 
some losses and declining health induced him to retire froift 
business, a few years before his death. 

NQs son James, the subject of this essay, was from infancy 
bf a very delicate constitution, and was with difficulty enabled 
to go throu^ the conmion course of education of the public 
schools of Greenotk. But that very circumstance of ill health 
probably led to those habits of retirement and reflection, which 
aooompanied him through life^ and to which his great disco- 
veries may be ascribed. latde is known of his earlier yeans, 
but it is tiot true, as has been dsewhere stated, that he ever 
ieSrved ttb a p p fcntic eshy. After leaving schobi, he resided in 
Yas h&tafs hooUe^ ind Iht eftamf^ of his grand&ther and 
unde would no doubtildd fi Ibe natural bias of his mind for 
metiuixActl and {iSiysictf {mrsuib. At dieage of 18, he went to 
LoiiidQii,'atid plac^Kinbi^ under the 1 f an eniinent ma- 

c c 4 
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theinatical instrumeut-maker, with whom he only remained a 
twelvemonth, the infirm state of his health compelling' his 
return to Greenock. In 1757, when he was only 21 years of 
age, he was appointed mathematical-instrument maker to the 
University of Glasgow, with apartments in the coU^e, at which 
he resided until his marriage in 1763 or 1764 with his maternal 
cousin, Miss Miller, when he removed to the town, and carried 
on the business of a mathematical-instrument maker. In 1764 
and 1765, he invented his well known improvement upon the 
principle of the steam-engine. 

From abqut this time, he entered upon the business of a 
civil engineer; and planned and surveyed many public works 
and canals, which were among the first, if not the very first, in 
North Britain. Of these, the Monkland Canal was executed 
under hts direction, and his lines have since been nearly &!• 
lowed in the Crinan and Caledonian Canals. To aid him in 
these surveys he invented a new micrometer and a machine for 
drawing in perspective. 

He had given an interest in his improvement upon the 
steam-engine to liis friend Dr. Roebuck, but it was not until 
1769, that he reduced it to practice at Kennel near Burrow- 
stoneness, where the Doctor then resided, and took out letters- 
patent for his ^^ Method of lessening the Consumption of Steam 
and Fuel in Fire- Engines." Dr. Roebuck's .losses in other 
concerns caused a suspension of proceedings, but he having 
agreed in 1774- to transfer his interest to Mr. Boulton of Soho 
near Birmingham, Mr. Watt removed from Glasgow to Sohow 
In the subsequent year, he obtained an act of parliament pio- 
longing \\]b patent for 25 years, and the business of maturing 
steam-engines was commenced by the firm of Boulton and 
Watt 

In 1 780, he invented a method of copying letters and other 
writings, by a machine and process which bear his name, and 
which, simple as it is, would from its extensive utility alone 
have given celebrity to any other person. 

The direct application of the steam-engine to mills and 
chinery requiring a rotatory motion had from the first 
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object of his attention, and in the years 1781, 1782, 1784, and 
1785, he carried into execution a series of improvements, the 
most essential of which he secured by successive patents, in- 
cluding, among several other inventions, the rotatory motion 
of the sun and planet wheels, the expansive principle, the 
double engine, the parallel motion, and the smokeless furnace. • 
The mines in Cornwall, and many other of the deepest 
mines in the kingdom, had before this period adopted his 
reciprocating engines, which were attended with a saving of two* 
thirds of the fuel consumed by those before in use, besides 
having a much more perfect mechanism, and being less liable 
to accidents and repairs. But it is to the perfection to which 
Mr. Watt brought his rotative engines, and which existed in 
those first erected by him about the year 1784? for Mr. Whit- 
bread's brewery and for the Albion Mills, in which latter he 
and Mr. Boulton were partners, that we are to ascribe the 
origin of that system of machinery which has produced so rapid 
an extension of our manu&ctures, population, and wealth. 

From 1792 to 1799, his attention was almost entirely en- 
grossed by the defence of his patent rights against numerous 
invaders, and after repeated verdicts, establishing the novelty 
and utility of his inventions, these rights were finally con- 
firmed in the latter year by the decision of all the Judges of the 
Court of King^s Bench. 

During this period he was led by the illness of a daughter,' 
to conisider the subject of the medical application of the facti- 
tious airs, and contrived dijBerent apparatuses for that purpose, 
the description of which were published in Dr. Beddoe's pam- 
phlets on pneumatic medidne in those years. 

In 1800, upon the expiration of his Act of Parliament, he 
withdrew firom business, resigning his share to his sons; but 
his mind still ccmtanued actively employed upon sulgects of 
mechanical and physical science, and the amusement of the 
last period of hb life consisted in <x>ntriving|an^ ing b 

machine for carving busts nfid other olgects of MiA 

be left in a state of great perfectioii. 

His^first wife died in. 1778, lesving hiv and a 
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son, the latter of whom «iinriTes him, having long iMen at tbr 
head of the business he established. He was married a second 
time^ to Miss M^Grc^OT, of Glasgow, by whom lie had a aon 
and a daiighttBr, both joi whom he had the misfiortone to ktoe, 
but not until his son, Mr« Gregory Watt, had givA proof of 
the most splendid talent, of which his paper upcm Bassdt in 
the Philos(^hical Transactions, will prove a lasting memorial. 

Mr. Watt was elected a fiallow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in 1784r, of the Royai Society of London m 1785, 
and a corresponding member of the Batavian Society m 1767. 
In 1806, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, was donferred 
upon him by the qxmtaneous and unanimous vote (rf" the Senate 
of the University of Glasgow; and in 1808, hewaseleeted AM 
a corresponding member, and afterwards foreiga member of the 
National Institute of France. 

His naturally infirm health had suffered lauch by the ex* 
erttcms of his mind during the period of his inventbig wisA 
carrying into execution his g^neat improvements on the Steam 
Engine^ but by continual tenqieranoe abd good management^ 
and a thorough knowledge of his own constituticA, whidi he 
treated with much medical skill, it improved as he tdveabced in 
agei and with fiiculties little impaired, he reached hb eigh^- 
fourth year; when, after a short illness of debilitjr, rather than 
of pain, he expired at his own house, on the 25ih of Augilat^ 
of the present year, 1819. 

Here follows his character as drawn up l^ oo6 i6i \A owa 
countrymen. 

'< Death is still busy in our high plaees ; and it is witk 
great pain that we find ourselves called upon, so soon siAdrtte 
loss of Mr. Play&ir, to record the decease of another of our 
illustrious countrymen, and cme to whcxn mankind has been still 
more largely indebted* Mr. James Watt^ the ^reat improver 
of the ateam^enginey died on tha d5th ahinKv ^ hia aeol 
of Heathfield, near Birmingham^ i» the 84Ch yeajT of ^a 



** This naiiie, fortunately, needs no cosunemoration of ouns; 
for he that bore it survived lo see it cMnvned with 
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and imeiivied liononiB; and many generations wiU {nrobiiUy 
paas away before it shall have ^gadicscd ail its fiune.' We have 
said that Mr. Watt was the gteat mprover of the steam- 
engine ; but, in truth, as 'to aU that is admirable in its structure, 
or vast in its utility^ hfe should rather be described as its 
iwoentot* It was by his inventions that its action was so re- 
gulated as to make it capable of being applied to die finest 
and most delicate manufiM^tures, and its power so increased as 
to set weight and solidity at defiance. By his admirable coa- 
txivances, it has become a diing stupendous alike for its fc»rce 
and its flexibility ; for the prodigious powers which it can exert, 
and the ease, and precLsdcm, and ductility, with which they 
can be varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of an 
dbphant that can pick up a pin or rend an oak is nothing to 
it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal like wax before it ; draw out, without breaking, a Aread 
as ^e as gossamer, and lift a shqp (^ war, lij^e a bauble, in the 
1^. It can embroider muslin, and forge anchors, cut steel 
into ribands, i^ impel loaded vessels against the fiiry of the 
winds and waves. 

*^ It would be difficidt to estimate the value of the benefits 
which these inveptioiis have conferred upon the coimtry. 
There h no branch of industry diat has not be^i inddl^ted 
to them ; and in all the most material, they have not onfy 
widened mo^ magnificendy the field of its exertions, but mul- 
tiphed a thcmsand fold the amount of its producti(His. It is 
our knproved steam^en^ne that has fought the battles «f 
Bur<qpe, and exalted and sustained, thropgh the late tre- 
mcfidous contest, the political greatness of our land. It is tlie 
same great ppwer wMch now enables us to pay th^ interest of 
otts debt, and to maintain the arduous struggle in which we sate 
st9Q( engaged, with the skill and capital of countries less op- 
pressed with taxation. But these ipre poor and narrow vlenivs 
of its importance. It has increased indefinitely the masn of 
human comforts and enjpyments, and rendered cheap and 
accessible all over the woi4d the materials of wealth aad pros>- 
p^rity. It has armed the feeble hand of man, in sliort, with 
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ft power to which no limits can be assigned, completed the 
dominion of mind over the most r^ractory qualities of matter, 
and laid a sure foundation for all those iuture mirades of me- 
chanic power which are to aid and reward the labours of after 
generations. It is to the genius of one man, too, that all this is 
mainly owing; and certainly no man ever before bestowed such 
a gift on his kind. Tlie blessing is not only universal, but 
unboimded; and the &bled inventors of the plough and the 
loom, who were deified by the gratitude of their rude comteni- 
poraries, conferred less important benefits on mankind than the 
inv^tor of our present steam-engine. 

This will be the fame of Watt with future generations ; and 
it is sufficient for his race and his country. But to those to 
whom he more immediately belonged, who lived in his socielj 
and enjoyed his conversation, it is not perhaps the character in 
which he will be most frequently recalled, most deqily lament- 
ed, or even most highly admired. Independently of his great 
attainments in mechanics, Mr. Watt was an extraordinaiy, 
and in many respects a wonderful man. Perhiqps no individual 
in his age possessed so much and such varied and exact inform- 
ation, had read so much, or remembered what he had read so 
accurately and so well. He had infinite quickness of appre- 
hension, a prodigious memor)', and a certain rectifying and 
methodising power of understanding, which extracted some- 
thing precious out of all that was presented to it. His stores 
of miscellaneous knowledge were immense, and yet less aista- 
nishing than the command he had at all times oyer them. It 
seemed as if every subject that was casually startkl in cxmvers- 
ation with him, had been that which he had been last occupied 
in studying and exhausting; such was the copioumess, the 
precision, and the admirable clearness of the information wluch 
he poured out upon it without effi>rt or hesitation. Nor was 
this promptitude and compass of knowledge confined in any 
degree to the studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. 
That he should have been minutely and extensively skilled in 
chymistry and the arts, and in most of the branches cS fhy" 
sical science, might pcthaps have been conjectured; but k 
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could 'not have been inferred &om his usual occupadons, 
and probably is not generally known, that he was curiously 
learned in many branches of antiquity, metaphysics, medicine, 
and etymology, and perfectly at home in all the details of 
architecture, music, and law. He was well acquainted too 
with most of the modem languages, and %niliar with thdr 
most recent literature. Nor was it at all extraordinary to hear 
the great mechanician and engineer detailing and expounding, 
for hours together, the metaphysical theories of the German 
logicians, or criticising the measures or the matter of the 
German poetry. 

His astonishing memory was aided, no doubt, in a great 
measure, by a still higher and rarer faculty — by his power of 
digesting and arranging in its proper place all the information 
he received, and of casting aside and rejecting as it were in- 
stinctively whatever was worthless or immaterial. Every con- 
ception that was suggested to his mind seemed instantly to take 
its place among its other rich furniture, and to be condensed 
into the smallest and most convenient form. He never appear- 
ed, therefore, to be at all incumbered or perplexed with the 
verbiage of the dull books he perused, or the idle talk to which 
he listened; but tO'have at once extracted, by a kind of intel- 
lectual alchemy, all that was worthy of attention, and to have 
reduced it for his own use, to its true value and to its simplest 
form. And thus it often happened that a great deal more was 
learned from his brief and vigorous account of the theories and 
arguments of tedious writers, than an ordinary student could 
ever have derived from the most faithful study of the originals; 
and that errors and absurdities became manifest from the mere 
clearness and plainness of his statement of them, which might 
have deluded and perplexed most of his hearers without that 
invaluable assistance. 

It is needless to say, that with those vast resources, his 
conversation was at all times rich and instructive in no ordinary 
d^ree ; but it was, if possible, still more pleasing than wise, 
and had all the charms of familiarity, with all the substantial 
treasures of knowledge. No man coidd be more social in his 
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spirit) less assunHRg or fitstidious in his manhers, or' mbre kmd 
and indulgent towards all who approached him. . He rather 
liked to talk, at least in his latter years ; but thou^ he took a 
considerable share of the conversation, he rarely suggested the 
tepics on which it was to turn, but readily and quietly took up 
whatever was presented by those around him, and astonished 
the idle and barren propounders of an ordinary theme;, by the 
treasures which he drew from the mine which they had uncon- 
sciously opened. He generally seemed, indeed, to have Ho 
dioice or predilection for one subject of discourse rather than 
another, but allowed his mind, like a great cyclopedia, to be 
qpened at any letter his associates might choose to turn up, and 
only endeavoured to select from his inexhaustible stores what 
nught be best adapted to the taste of his present hearers. As 
ta their capacity, he gave himself no trouble ; and, indeed, 
such was his singular talent for making all things plain, dear, 
and intelt'gible, that scarcely any one could be aware of such 
a deficiency in his presence. His talk, too, though overflowing 
with information, had no resemUance to lecturing or solemn 
discoursing, but, on the contrary, was full of colloquial spirit 
and plea£rure. He had a certain quiet and grave humour, 
which ran through most of his conversatioii, and a vein of 
temperate jocularity, which gave infinite zest and effect to the 
condensed and inexhaustible information which formed its main 
staple and characteristic. There was a little air of a£Eected 
te^tiness, and a tone of pretended rebuke and contradiction, 
with whidi he used to address his yoimger friends, that was 
always tfelt by than as an endearing mark of his kindness and 
&miliarity, and prized accordingly far beyond all the solemn 
compliments that ever proceeded ftom the lips of authority. 
Hb voice was deep and powerful, though he commonly spoke 
in a low and somewhat monotonous tone, which harmonised 
admirably with the weight and brevity of his observations, and 
set off^ to the greatest • advantage the pleasant anecdotes which 
he delivered withthe^ statit^'ghett brow and the same calm smile 
pUigrii^soberly on hiS'HpS/ There was nothing of effort in- 
deed, or ini|iatiiai€l(^'^ any tnOi^thdrtr of pride or levity, in his 
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demeanour: and there was a finer expression of reposing 
strength, and mild self-possession in his manner, than we ever 
recollect to have met with in any other person. He had in his 
character the utmost abhorrence for all sorts of forwardness, 
parade, and pretensions ; and, indeed, never &iled to put all 
such impostors out of countenance, by the manly plainness and 
honest intrepidity of his language and deportment. 

In his temper and dispositions he was not only, kind and 
a%ctionate^ but generous, and considerate of th/e feelings of 
all around him, and gave the most liberal assistance and en- 
couragement to all young persons who showed any indications 
of talent^ or applied to him for patronage or advice. His 
health, which was delicate firom his youth upwards, seemed to 
become firmer as he advanced in years : and he preserved, up 
almost to the last moment of his existence, not only the fiill 
command of his extraordinary intellect, but all the alacrity of 
spirit, and the social gaiety which had illuminated his happiest 
days. His fiiends in this part of the country never saw him 
more full of intellectual vigour and colloquial animation, never 
more delightful or more instructive, than in his last visit to. 
Scotland in autumn, 1817* Indeed, it was afler that time that 
he applied himself with all the ardour of early life, to the 
invention of a machine for mechanically copying all sorts of 
sculpture and statuaiy, and distributed among his firiends some 
of its earliest performances, as the productions of a young 
ai^tist just entering on his 8Sd year. 

This happy and useful life came at last to a gentle close. 
He had suffered some inconveni^ices through the sununer; 
but was not seriously indisposed till within a few weeks of his 
death. He then became perfectly aware of the event which 
was approaching; and, with his usual tranquillity and bene- 
volence of nature, seemed only anxious to point out to the 
fiiends around him the many sources of consolation which were 
afforded by the circumstances under which it was about to take 
places He exprps^. his s^ioerQ gratitude to Providence for 
the J^gth of daj^fi ^Jhad been blessed, and his 

dOe^qptipD frmi^gm lies of age, as well as for 
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the calm and cheerful evenmg of life t}iat he had been permit- 
ted to ^joy, after the honourable labours of the day had been 
concluded. And thus, full of years and honours, in all calm- 
ness and tranquillity, he yielded up his soul, without pang or 
struggle, and passed from the bosom of his family to that of his 
God! 

He was twice married, but has left no issue but one son, 
long associated with him in his business and studies, and two 
grand-children by a daughter who predeceased him. He wac 
a Fellow of the Royal Societies, both of London and Edin- 
burgh, and one of the few Englishmen who were elected Mem- 
bees of the National Institute of France. All men of learning 
and science were his cordial friends; and such was the influence 
of his mild character and per^;t fairness and liberality, evea 
upon the pretenders to these accomplishments, that he lived to 
disarm even envy itself, and died, we verily believe^ without a 
single enemy. 



No. XV. 

Sir henry TEMPEST, Baronet. 

OF TONGE, IN THE COUNTY OF YORK. 

J HE Tempests, like most of the ancient fiimilies in the Idnj^ 
dom, are of Norman origin. Their ancestor came over with 
William the Conqueror, and was rewarded with many manors 
in the north of England, for his services. The branch settled 
at Tonge, in the county of York, has always claimed prece- 
dence, on account of seniority ; and it was not until after a law- 
suit, followed by a compromise, tliat the great Tempest estates 
were declared to belong to that portion of the family, seated 
in the county Palatine of Durham, the heads of which have 
frequently sat in Parliament, as knights of the shire. 

Sir Henry Tempest, of whom we now treat, was bom in 
1752. His father died at an early age, in consequence of 
which the care of his education devolved on his .mother, a very 
sensible and amiable woman, who brought him up if^^Hh great 
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care and attention. He was at first intended for the bar, 
and his name Was accordingly entered on the Irecbrds of the 
society of Gray's Inn. To this profession, he ^a» probably 
excited by the brilliant career of Sir Fletcher Norton. Froni 
him, he received great attention and encouragement ; and at 
this period, he imbibed certain rules and principles of lawj 
which formed a prominent feature in his conversation, and ac- 
quired for him a ^reat superiority in business during the re- 
mainder of his life. 

After travelling over Europe, Sir Henry returned to his 
native country, and resided for some years in the neighbour- 
hood of London. His predominant passion at this period of 
his life, was shooting : and so eager was h^ in pursuit of par- 
tridges and pheasants, that accompanied with a firiend, a 
servant, and a couple of pointers, he was accustomed to make 
game excursions all the way from his house in Essex, called the 
Bee Hive, to the remotest parts of Dorsetshire, and Devonshire; 

In consequence of his marriage with Miss Lambert^ a rich 
Herefordshire heiress, he settled at Hope-end park, in that 
county. Here he spent a large portion of his life, acting witli 
great zeal and conscientiousness, in the discharge of his duty, 
as a magistrate. He next purchased an estate at Thorpe, 
in tiie vicinity of Egham, and, after being blessed for many 
years with most excellent health, was subsequently subjected to 
a variety of maladies, chiefly of a nervous kind. Both he and 
his friends hoped, at length, that he had perfectly recovered, 
and was like to attain a good old age; but he died suddenly 
in bed, on the morning of the 20th of Jajiuary, 1819, in his 
67th year. 

In person. Sir Henry Tempest was tall and portly ] and with 
a commanding aspect he united gentle and engaging manners. 
In his youth, he had been uncommonly handsome. He was 
replete with practical information, and his conversation exhi- 
bited not only good sense, but superior abilities. As he died 
without issue, he bequeathed his fortune to a family, related to 
him, whom he had cherished and respected during his life ; 
and bene^ted and enriched i^jt his decease. 
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No. XVI. 
/ AARON GRAHAM, Esq. 

FOkltlERLY CIliSF MAGISTRATE AT NEWFOUNDLAND, AND LATE 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF CONVICTS. 

X HE life of this gentleman is well calculated to demonstrate 
what may be achieved in a free country like this, by talents, 
character, and assiduity. The subject of this memcSr was 
bom at Goqwrt, in Hampshire, in the year 1753. By con- 
stantly beholding one of the noblest dock-yards in the Idngdoni, 
and contemplating the fleets of 'a great maritime power, which 
then, as now, swayed the scieptre ot the ocean; young Graham 
was early impressed with a string and predominant passion 
for the naval service of his 'co^fthtiy. Accordingly, after re- 
ceiving the rudiments bf a' gbod' education, at a neighbouring 
school, he vras enabled to gratify his wishes ; having, at the 
early age of fourteen, been sent on board the SearHorse, com- 
manded by Sir Thomas Paisley. In this vesselj where, we 
believe, he was first rated as a midshipman : our young adven- 
turer was stationed for a considerable time on the coast of 
Africa ; and, notwithstanding this species of service was not 
deemed either then, or now, c^ the most pleasant kind, he yet 
took such an insuperable attachment to the navy that he 
never abandoned it, until a late period of his existence^ and 
even then, reluctantly, and not without a great struggle. ^ 

But it was to the civil service that he now dedicated his 
time and attention : he possessed great adroitness at business, 
was eminently skilled in figures, and soon acquired, by dint of 
study, a surprismg fiudlity in the hi^er brandies of mathe^ 
xnatics. It is but little wonder, there&ir^ that one so gifted 
should have obtained the rank of a puiptf yfbSie yet a vfety 
yoM^gman. At length, in conseqn «b31SleiBt abd' 
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conciliating manners, he was appointed secretary to a Flag 
Ship, and, in this capacity, attained the friendship and confidence 
of all the Admirals with whom he sailed, no less by the ami- 
ableness of his disposition, than by a strict and scrupnloiis in- 
tegrity, that invited investigation, and set suspicion at defiance. 

In Newfoundland, at a period when that colony seemed to 
be entirely left to its own resources, Mr. Graham displayed a 
variety of talents, and occupied a number of oflices, with no 
small degree of benefit to the settlers. As secretary to 
Admiral Edwards he superintended, in a certain degree, every 
thing (ifloat ; while, as agent for prizes, he obtained a share in 
all the captures on this station during a large portion of the 
American war. When the island was threatened with inva- 
sion, he mustered the forces on shore, regimented the fisher- 
men and inhabitants, and acted in the capacity of their 
conmiander ! At the same time, all legal matters were cheer- 
fiiUy submitted. to his condidei^tion and. judgment; for he 
presided durmg several Consecutive seasons as Chief Justice 
and dispky^ a skill and knowledge bf^'thelaw ithat sddom* 
falls to the'lot of any but a professional iiian. 

Having acquired the good opinion- 6f those in power, on 
his tetum home he was employed ill a varie^- of- confidential 
situations by government But he- chiefly distiiiigiiished him- 
seli^ byeffei^tihg a eoli^lete reform in fesp^t- to the convict 
sy^emi dad oh tha^ occasion uniting hiimanky with a knowledge 
of the world, form<ed'-a code for the regulation of this class of 
delinquents, that subiiists, and, it is to be hoped, is acted upon 
until this day. 

It is not to be denied, that the original plan for the govern- 
meat <rf thiese unhappy outcasts of society, and objects of its 
just pufedshmenf, Was fowled on the worst possible principles. 
Thbsfe tb^whbltl th^ management of that dq)artment had been 
eattilfi/Bed^' itodfitfing ih the h&notdr of men, whose own imme- 
<£8te-iiitereM wiei^ at variance with their duties, appear to 
have pla6ed tihe hulks under the immediate superintendance of 
the contractors. Over these, there seems to have been little 
or no check, or control whatsoever. Accordingly, those who 
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provided the provisions, were entrusted with the weighing, mea- 
suring, and distribution of the beef, cheese, bread, oatmeal^ &c. 
It has been even asserted, that the managing and punL^ing of 
the convicts was also confided to their care, so that all com- 
plaint was stifled, and remonstrance became impracticable* 
The consequence was such as might have been easily foreseen. 
The sick list encreased daily, and deaths became frequent At 
length, the mortality was so great, at Portsmouth, as to 
alarm the inhabitants of that town, and' the neighbouring 
country. Mr. Wilberforce and several members of parliament^ 
impressed solely by humanity, repaired thither for the express 
purpose of examining into the facts ; and complaints of the 
most serious and alarming nature were made in the House of 

Commons. 

A nobleman, who had been nominated to the Home I)e- 
partment, was at length induced to pay attention to the hulk 
system ; and, luckily for the sake of humanity, Mr. Graham 
was pointed out as a proper person to make the necessaiy en* 
quiries, and grant the requisite redress. He accordingly 
visited all the ports where convicts were employed ; and after 
investigating the nature and extent of the complaints on the 
spot; delivered in a long and able report to the Secretary of 
State. Soon afler this, he was appointed superintendant of 
this department^ the whole of which was for many yean sub* 
mitted to his entire management, inspection, and controL Tbe 
consequences were such as might have been expected firom his 
talents and integrity. Provisions and cV>thes, of a pr«q)er 
quality, were supplied in abundance; the government di the 
prison ships was put under the management of pei^sons totally 
imconnected with the contractors, whose conduct was beddes 
checked by a variety of wholesome rules and restrictions.* 
The numbers on the sick list immediately diminished; the 
deaths ceased to be alarming; discontent and despair no Icmger 
reigned on board the hulks ; and, instead of avoiding investi- 
gation as before, every stranger of decent appearance was at 
liberty to make his enquiries on the spot. 
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While on his death-bed, all his papers on this subject were 
confided by him to the author of his narrative, who has faith- 
fully extracted firom them the followmg documents : — 

I. History of the Hulk Establishment. 

" After the troubles with America commenced, the trans- 
porting of convicts to the colonies, was of course interrupted, 
and it became necessary to find out other places to send them 
to^ as well as to adopt other Aiodes of disposing them. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1779, an act (19 Geo. III. c. 74-.) was passed, 
by which oiSenders, ordered for transportation, might be sent 
to parts beyond seas, whether such parts were in America or 
elsewhere. Power was also given to His Majesty, by the SAmp 
act, to appoint three supervisors, who were to purchase ground 
and erect there two Penitentiary Houses, the one to contain six 
hundred male, and the other three hundred female convicts, who 
were to be kept to hard labour therein, and for the more severe 
pimishment of notorious oiSenders, it was made lawful tp coi^- 
fine convicts liable to transpofiatiorij on board the hulks, under 
the management of superintendants, who were to keep them to 
hard labour, in cleansipg the Thames, for a term not less than 
one year J nor more than five years ; or if sentenced to fourteen 
years transportation, not exceeding seven years — thereby making 
confinement on board the hulks, a specific punishment, distinct 
from transportation, and considering it more severe in the 
comparative ratio of s^ven to fourteen years. The oiSenders 
were to be fed and clothed by superintendants, (which was 
done in a most miserable manner for more than twenty years,) 
and, on being discharged, were to receive a sum of money, (not 
less than 1/. nor more than S/.) with decent clothing, whic)i in 
&ct it has been the custom to give them ; viz^ at Pcnrtemoutb, 
to th« amount of 1/. \6s. 4d, and at Woolwich, firom half « 
guinea to a guinea, each convict This act to oontinn^ fi«>i 
years. 

<^ In 1783, nothing seems to have been doue iP 
erecting the. two Penitentiary Houses ; therefor 
elusion of the American war, which occurr^ be 
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was formed for transporting oflTeuders to Botany Bay, atn act, 
the 24 Geo. III. c. 12. was passed for one year onfy^ 
containing the same authority as before for the removal of 
convicts under sentence of transportation (or, having been 
capitally convicted and pardoned, conditionally, to be tran- 
sported) to tlie Hulks or Houses of Correction* 

^^ The intention, however, of making confinement in the hplks 
a specific an<l distinct punishment, in place of transportation, 
by .this act seems to have been ^yen up ; and the hulks theiice- 
forward were oply ^ . be copsidered as ,a temporary place 
o£ confinement for these offenders on their way to same part 
beyond the seasy in pursuance of their sentence of transportation, 
" During their stay on board the hulks^ the overseers (by 
the late act called superintendants), were to feed an^ c}othe 
them ; and when the. same co\ild be done with sa&Qr, permit 
0iem to labour under such directions, limitations, and re« 
strictions, as His Majesty should order; bid not to forc^ them_ 
to work against their consent; and if they did vxjrk^ to allaw 
them half the profits qf their labour^ far their imnu^ ;^ and 
whether they worked or notj the time of their stay on board the 
?ttdk$ was to go in reduction of the wihole term of their sentence 
^ transportation. In the meantime, they were to be treated 
as nearly to persons committed to Houses of Correctiiqns as 
the Joature of the case would admit. 

5^ By this act also, if it was found inconvenient to trapsport 
ofienders to the place m^idoned in the sentence, authority was 
given to transport them to any other plac^ beyon4. the seas, 
which, by the court, should be deemed proper. 

<< In 1784, the arrangement for transporting to Botany Bay 
was nearly completed; and, before, the Qcpiration^ofdie last act 
another of the 24 Geo. III. c. 51 . was passed for tlu^ years ; and 
by this, inter of/a, tbe*Pzdvy Cpimcil is.autbi)ffis^ to transpprt 
to any place b^ond sea, and t^jMiy^ convicts 

to temporary places of cpnfinen n^^^land or water, is 

continued, they being kept «^ ^'*~ ^' T2adociri andthe 

time served on board the hii^ » a^ to go in part 

of the term of transportation. . , 
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^ *^ lBrl7Q79 certitiii paitd of flii$ act, as well'as^at of the 
19th Oqo: .IJL c. 74., as related to the transportation of 
felons b$yQiid( seas, was renewed by an/^'ant 28 Geo. III. 
c. 24>, add.ha^' siiice. been continued hjS4KGm< HI* c. 60.^ 
39 Geo. III.' c..51^ 42 Geo. III. d. 28^ and t46^X3eo.IIL 
c 28., which was to exjnre in 1818, and by which th^ oonrict^ 
sf^ now confinedyjedf cloAedj and kejpi to hard labmity on hoard 
ihehxdic^ under the management of oveiseers appointed by His 
M^e$tyi . i . : T.\' f '. ' . - . . 

^' On^ 2k p^(usal pf :o]ie i^ofl'tha isvi^vag atste ^fparUanae^ 
(24 Geo. III. c. 51.), it wiU^be/ose^ that the. tegisldjetHr^ had 
^abtfu^fl^nd ^i^'i|d^ l^htch iras wtertained by the 19 Geo. IIL 
-Cf "jk^Xi of n^aking bard labour on board die hulks a specific jiw- 
ms^nient^ distinct frc^m transportation, and of course could not 
mean that the convicts .senf; afterwards to th«ED| IfhoiflGl blM^lsde 
to serve therein the' wliole term^ of!tt£eirttamns^)6rtiitfeii( bo^ 
cause, in &ct, according to the formed liitidj this would* be 
doubling the punishment to which they were s^tenedd. 

^* A certain degree of hardship, therefore, accrued to thos^ 
sentenced for life, and a still greater to the seven years' meaOf 
as it has of late been customary to select the fourteen yeari^ 
men, and lifers, as they are called, to be sent to Botany B^.' 

* ■ * * 

*^ Hitherto but little had been done towards the establishmeni 
i)f the two penitentiary houses contemplated under the 19 Qe6m 
III. c. 74., notwithstanding this measure had bfeeA so strongljr 
recommended by the Finance Committee of the House df 
Commons in their 28th Report: so that the hulks, since ikt 
formation of the colony of New South Wales, seem to hove 
be^i considered a proper temporary place of confinement Sot 
convicts, in their way from the different jails of the kiiigSom 
to that settlement, whither a number, both male and fifi^nak^ 
are annually transported. * 

But it ought not to be here omitted, that the above com- 
mittee, in the Report just alluded to, condemn thehuIksJ^sMiil 
(dtogether, chiefly on the evidence of Mr. Colqiihouh, "Sm^ 
jj^ioints i€ o\ft < as the principal cause of that coitiiption of 
morab which is the cause of every species of criminalityi^ He 
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remarks at the same time^ that ' he had seldom known an 
instance of an individual discharged from the hulks, who had 
ever returned to honest industry, but that the indiscriminate 
mixture of criminals which takes place in those establishments 
renders them a complete seminary of vice and wickedness f 
adding, * that in giving such a decided opinion against the 
system of the hulks, he would wish to be understood as not 
imputing the smallest blame to the contractors, the error being 
in the system, not in the management of it, and the evils 
arising from it must continue until a better mode is adqpted, 
whatever the mimagement may be." 

^^ But all this originated out of the first plan, which was 
founded in the grossest ignorance of human nature^ and thus 
laid the whole open to mismanagement, peculation, and cor- 
ruption. By it the contractor was paid so much permanper 
diem for taking care of the convicts, without any express sti- 
pulation of what was to be done on his part, thus leaving them 
wholly and intirely to the discretion of men who acted at once 
as task-masters, overseers, victuallers, and clothiers, and whose 
interest it was to diminish every necessary to the utmost verge 
of human suffering. Not only had it been omitted to specify 
the quantum of victuals, drink, and clothing to be furnished, but 
instead of any check being put on the contractor, heliimself 
was the sole person who appointed every officer and man be- 
longing to the hulks, and these his nominees were the sol« 
persons intrusted with the office of seeing the convicts fed, 
clothed, and obtain justice. 

'^ In consequence of this gross mismanagement, the pabGc 
papers were replete with complaints, and the Secretary of 
State's office was teased with remonstrances, while repre a cnl^ 
atipns of most abominable and ne&rious transactions took place 
in the House of Commons." 

At length, justly alarmed at a ay which in some respect* 
seined to be rational, the late Duke of Portland, in 1801, as 
airily mentioned, most fortunatdy for his own character, ais well 
as for the comfortsi of the unhappy convicts, selected Mr. Chr»r 
hsm to enqm'r^ into and ranedy the abusas. TTiai HCiitliHuin 
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aociNrdingly, after due investig&tion, pointed oot the source of 
the evil. In consequence of his suggestions, the original con- 
tract t^as annihilated, and such is the dliSerence that arises 6ut 
of system,^ tliat a new one, containing a variety of specific and 
salutary regulations, being entered into, the ori^nal OMitractors 
conducted themselves with such propriety, that not a single 
complaint was miEule against them for a series of yeats. 

In the beginning of r802, new and commodious hulks wer^ 
fitted up under the direction of Mr. Graham, and the appoint^ 
ment of the captains, officers, and guards was transferred to 
government. In consequence partly of this, and partly of the 
new r^ulations as to food and clothing, a degree of content and 
comfort were produced, that had hitherto been unknown on 
board the hulks. On his representations, an increase of pay 
was given to the officers and guards ; while, to prevent impo^ 
sition, all applications for the pardon of convicts were inva^ 
riably subject to a report of their behaviour firom the captain, 
through the inspector (Mr. Graham), to the Secretary of State's 
office. It was his decided opinion, that by way of encourage- 
ment to good behaviour on the part of those who have offended 
the laws of their country, that* a certain number of them, when 
duly i;ec(»nmended, and meriting pardon, should be discharged 
every quarter. 

A new and meliorated system produced the happiest results. 
It was no longer then, as formerly, when these unhappy 
wretches wisare frequently driven to despair, by the infliction of 
cruel punishments, and the practice of unnecessary severity. 
As little coercion was exerted, in respect to them, as is to be 
found on board one of His Majestjr's ships of war, and the con- 
sequence was, that the state of their morals was greatly mend- 
ed, since the time when the survivors of the former systemi 
departed fiu: worse than when they were first received on 
board* The chief merit of this is assuredly to be attributed t^ 
Mr. Graham, who acted as Inspector-General with a ^nsiy j 
adequate salary of SCO/, per annum. Nor ought it to be 1^ 
forgotten, that the Reverend Mr. Donne, the diapUl 
Portsmouth, powerfully contributed by hi^ hmnaiM 
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in conjunction with the regular and pious discharge of his duty, 
to render the convicts orderiy, obedient, and religious. 

^^ Compare this with the former system, and the difierence 
will astonish every one. The contractors wepe then reproached 
with short allowance, both of victuals and clothing, while the 
quality of neither afforded satisfaction. It will scarcely be 
credited, .that there was a set of men on board each hulk^ 
denomhuttied ^ Die-Hards,' who, either in consequence of 
actUid -s^)) ^x Iqss by. gambling, assigned for life all their 
provisions :to . ^tiaev ^rsons, hnd resolutely made up their minds 
to starve thenisely^ to death. Disease of course was prevalent, 
aiid prodigious numbers. perished yearly. Good health and 
^irits Hhder the new management immediately prevaQed, 
^hile ^ dispQsition to industry began to be manifested, and the 
name of * JHe-Hards' was soon unknown. 

^^ It appears, also, from the Surgeon's report, indeed, that 
^ce January, 1802, when the present establishment com^ 
Vienced, only 2| out of every hundred had died, although iB 
that ta^ie there were upwards of 200 sick in the hospital. 
' ^}t,^ ^ppturent, also, from the report of Commissioner Orej 
-^,^\^,Dof^Y9xd at Portsmonth, and Rear-Admiral Coffin, 
while iec6nd 'in command of the flieet &^e^ that the omvicts 
conducted themselves with great order and regularity. 
. ;*.' With regard to the expense' of maihtaiiud^ the estabUsh^ 
. 9ioBt,' i|^' s^ems^ probable, that the valae of theil* labo^ir nearly 
'quailed the charge for their maintenance during the late war, 
fJthough the dock-yard and ordnance officers fixed the rate of 
thjem as artificers, at eighteen-pence, and as labourers, at one 
shilling, a day per man. Even at this low estimate, the Tfllne 
of their services, in 1806, amounted, at Portsmouth akme^ to 
22,^5]|/. :10^. 6t/., exclusive of the work done on board for die 
use <>f/die hulks : while the sum expended for suppoiiiiig Ae 
whole df their establishment, there and elsewhere^- ww but 
4^,729A 35. Sid:* ' ' . . 

Havjlng thus extracted a brief history of the origin, 
nuatioti^ indt completion of the hulk system, w^ TrhmB 
present an account qf those regulations, that leid^to'i 
of it. 



.v 
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Ji. Circular InstrueHons to be obsen^ undfoU&md by Captain 
of the Convict Hulk yi Hcnbour. 

" 1. Whenever you leave the hulk, to give strict orders to the 
lirst mate, not to quit her during your al>s^tfel ' : 

2. To cause a book to be kept in the steiv&rd's office, in 
which every occurrence of the day is to be entered; and every 
^ay, an estimate is to be entered, somewhat similar to the 
Allowing:* — ^for example, 

Total number of convictsf victualled ; say 450 

Of which, were on shore at work 350 

Kept on board for ship!s duty .•«,v^..36 

Siclf, in the hospital •••«.>«•..,....»..•.• 27 

: ': PId and' infirm, incapabl^-pf labour«.««.,.r..^v»**f22 
fi^o^makers and taylors employed on board 15 

Total 450 

And to particularise the shoemakers and taylors, and the work 
done by them, in the following manner : 

Sboemaken. Work by them. Value, 

A. B. made pair shoes 

C. D. mended 

Taylors. 

£• F. made Jackets.....***** *• 

O. H. mended ditto 

Value of the labour this day £ 



3. The boats and men belonging to the hulk, never to be 
employed on pleasure or private business^ and' if duty should 
require yoiur absence for the nigh<» you are. always to send the 
boat back before the lock-up tii^ and • fettu^ cP^ the watch, 
with informaticm to the first mjde of yoar intention to sleep on 
shore, of whidi he is to malle m minnte ii-'tlfe'o<;<n]iTence- 
book, and a|^ of your retoni ifif ff rocfa-fl^i^evcq, and 

to sign Mb iiame to it ; 

\ 



\ 
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4. You, or the first mate, attended by an infisrlor bfficery 
are to visit every day every part of the hulk, and to see that 
she is kept in the most perfect state of cleanliness. The ham- 
mocks are to be lashed up, and taken down every morning 
before the convicts go. on shore to work, and whenever the 
weather will permit, they are to be brought upon deck to be 
aired. Hie decks, above and below, are to be washed twice 
arweek at the least, and to be swept, fore and aft, regularly 
every morning at nine o'clock, and at one in the afternoon, 
(and oftener if necessary,) and the dirt brought up fix)m bdow 
and thrown into a dirt-tub to be kept for that purpose. 

5. A daily allowance of provisions to be issued to the con- 
victs, according to the following, scheme of diet, a copy of 
which is to be kept constantly hung up upon each deck, so that 
the convicts may always know what they are entitled to receive. 

jt TABLE of the daily allowance of every Mess of six Conxncts 

on board Hulk. 



Breakfast. 



Barley, 
lb. oz. 

Sunday 1 4 

Monday....!^ 4 
Tuesday.... 1 4 
Wedn^ayl -4 
Thursday... 1 4&^4 7 14 

Friday 1 4o Ifr 7 14 

Saturday...! 4o 4 \7 14 



EachmessVgjg 
per week, ) 



4 6 
IS 2 



Oat- 

meaL 

lb. oz. 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Dinner. 



Bread. 

lb. oz. 

7 14 
7 14 
7 14 
7 14 



1 12 



I2 8 



Each man 

per week. 

Each man V 

per day, S 



6 2 

7 14 



1 5 

S 



55X2 



Beef, 
lb. oz. 
5 14i 

5 14i 

5 14i 

5 14i 



23 10 



9 S 
I 5 



Cheese, 
lb. oz. 



2 10 



2 10 



» 15 



2 10 



7 14 



1 5 
8 



*pts. 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 



126 



Supper. 



Bar- Out- 
ley, meal, 
lb. oz. lb. OS. 

1 HO 6i 

1 8 

1 l^to 6i 
1 8 

6^ 

1 8 
6^ 






1 li 



IJ^i 
4 6 



21 

sr 



6 9 



A 



\ 
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■ The beef to be coarse wholesome meat; and the other 
articles to be good and wholesome of their kind. 

The bread to be of the quality sent to His Majesty's' troops 
of the line ; and you are to use every possible means to pre- 
vent them from selling any part of their allowance, one to 
another, or to any other person. 

6; You are to be careful and see that no other than standard' 
weights and measures are used on board the hulk. 

7. When provisions come on board, the ofiicer having the 
guard upon deck, with the steward and contractor's man, shall 
attend to see them weighed and measured, and if any be 
damaged, or unfit for use, or be short of weight or measure, 
an immediate report thereof is to be made to you, or'iA your 
absence to the first mate, who, with the assistance of the sur- 
geon, will inspect the same, and such as they shall fmd unfit 
for use are to be returned upon the contractors' hands, and an 
equal quantity of gOod provisions in lieu thereof be demanded 
immediately. And if the same bad provisions should again be 
sent on board, or others equally bad on the same day, you are 
to cause them to be returned, and purchase an equal quantity 
of good in the market, and charge the amount to the contractor, 
making a minute thereof in the occurrence-book, and taking 
credit for the same in your account with me at the end of the 
quarter ; when it will be deducted from the contractor's vic- 
tualling account. When the provisions are issued for the 
convicts' use, you are to direct the officer having, charge of the 
deck, with the steward, and two convicts, (to be chosen daily 
from their own body,) to see them weighed and measured, and 
delivered to the cook to be dressed, and as the presence of the 
two convicts is calculated and intended to prev^it' on their 
part all just cause of complaint respecting the weight and mea-» 
sure of the provisions, you are carefully to enforce their attend- 
ance, and for a neglect of this precaution on your part, no 
excuse whatever will be admitted. A minute of their names is 
to be made daily in the occurrence-book. 

8. When^fver the weather' will permit, all healthy convicts 
without jdjgriprtkm aie Id be. sent obL shore to work, and none 
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be suffered to remain darii^ the working>lK>urs9 except, di^ 
makers and tailors, and- sxoch^ others as niay be necessary/fini 
domg the. doty of the hulk; and they are to be changed^ diSfy 
or weekly, as shall be judged most proper and necessary, so aa 
that this duty may be done by all in rotation. 

9. You are on no account to suffer the shoemakers or tailors: 
to work for any officer dr other peri^on belonging to the hulk, 
nor, during the ustial working hours, for any person on shore, 
but to. see that they are employed daily in making and mending 
clothes for the rest of the convicts ; and when there is no sudi 
work, for them to do, you are to send them on shore ta 
labour. 

10. Upon complaint being made by any of the convicts of 
their being'too ill to go on shore to labour, you are to cause 
then^ t6-be eKaimned bythesui^geon, and if he rec(nmnend$^ 
it, yoif are fo oixier'them into the hospital, there to be tak^n- 
care of until they shall be recovered, luid when, they are fit 
for duty again, of which he will give you the earliiest inform- 
ation^ you are to remove them from the hospital, and sench 
tEem on shore to labour. 

11. You are to take care that the surgeon visits the hoflfNtak' 
every morning and evening, and the hulk lind^ y6u!r saper- 
intendance once ar-day at the least, and 'you** ate to aiafc^ar 
minute in the occiirrenoe-book of* his doiiig-'so> idr of any ner^ 
gleet thereof. - - ;;.*.../ 

1^. A jr^iilagr book^ is Ito <be kept- of &e ^entries and disK> 
charges of cdn<ricte sent to* the ho4>itd', and during their cook' 
tinuati<m on that book, they'are^to be chequed of their oc^ilpii 
provisions on the lihip's book; tbefefote a copy dF- tibd^siflk' 
book is to be anneic^ to every ^uaift^rjy pay-book^ aBdMbnateif 
to me at the end^c^ efveiy' quiuter. * - i .: i :« j 

IS. The hospital bedding, dresses, and utehsil$,'«c^t(^te'' 
taken the grealj^t care o^ and those out of iis« fi»^ti«*tfiM|fi: 
washed and cleaned, and kept* in proper plai^-te4dy-4Ecirmii^ 
again. > * i \»:\.} ii:.:M . .i • * 

14. You are to visit the; hospital bnoeii^y^t^kasli lihd 
ifiform yourself of every thing relating fo the mdt, mUL IMnHim 
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care th^ lio irregularities €9 abosefi. are suffered tUerein, and 
that the boards and ever^p^rt of ithe^hospitsd be kept in the 
most perfect state of deanjii^es*.^ : > '> *. > , . 

15. You are to be careful thisft; allthe officers ai^l guards. So . 
thdr duty pun<;tually, andintlie event of -anjri vacancy hapiJeii-^ 
ing, bydestthorotherwisey you are to! direct tiie .next officer ib 
seniority to do the duty, until I shall have had an opportunity 
of enquiring whether he is a proper person t6.fill it i^ And 
as an encouragement to all on boaird^ 'yoU ave Acchi.time to 
time to send me an impartial account of ^their /behavfouz^. that 
I maybe able on all occasions to ^proVeofyoUbdhoibquif one 
from amongst themselves, and iiot bis obliged to'^ut^a^toiulgei 
over any of their heads* ' And it'ife^^to be understdoilUyojrou, 
that in all eases wherb aqj;^ p^fP90in i§ appointed i^foe^ dtatthe 
moment he enters the hulk, I have no longer any. pnvittai 
knowledge of him, but if he neglects his duty, you then are to 
treat him and report of him to me, just as you woibLldItr^|rt;.aiiA 
report of any other person. In short, you ar^^Ai^.erSRte for 
the conduct of- every one on board; you are to- take care not id , 
make any other distinction between them than such as shall b^e 
warranted by superior merit, which with me will lever be the 
strongest inducement to confirm your appointment. 

16. TThe following yearly allowance of bloatbing, ifreqturefl^ 
may be issued by jroai to each- contict^ ¥ia. 'tw<0 ^^fUlikW^ 4m^ 
pair of breeches, four pair of stockings, three pair of shoesy 
two hats, two neck handkerchiefs, one waistCOat,- an^ 6ne. 
blanket. The utmost economy, however, is to'be-c(bi;«rv^ by 
you, and though you are allowed to go to this ext€^ ;(bat^dir 
no account beyond it,) yet you are to make aj9 mudh 1^i$..d<^ «<{ 
you can, without running any risk of injuring the b^tthsP^tbe 
convicts, and* you are to give me an account in tihie^piiiy-boiob. 
of the several articlies issued by you. at the end of ev^ ifisMi^tatl 

17. The clothes and bedding x)f convicts making their feSiiapO 
and dying, (excq)t such of the^lattei* aSs may have died^f-figi^r^ 
or any contagious disorder, in ivWeh* case the surgeOyftV iQpi*- 
nion of the propriety of preserving tke same is to betilkeii,)' 
aa% to be carefidly preserved and issued by ^ou- to svkth of the 
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others as shall stand most m need of them, withoat any allow- 
ance being made to the contractors of the same. And if coo. 
victs escaping or dying leave . any private clothing or money 
behind them, an inventoiy of the clothes and a memorandum 
of the money, are to be minuted in the occurrence-book tm the 
day of the escape or death, and you are to sign your name 
thereto. 

18. The private clothes belonging to convicts, (an inventory 
of which il» to be entered in the occurrence-book,) are to be 
carefiilLy preserved, and punctually delivered them on their 
leaving the hulk, and their money, if they have any, is to be 
kept in your hands and accounted for by you, in a book to be 
Qpened for that purpose, an abstract of which you are to de- 
liver to me, at the end of every quarter, in the following 
manner. 

£ ti d. 

January 1. A B, in hand 

Received since • •••••••...• 

March 81. Expended in this quarter ...^ ^ 

• 

Remains ;^..... ;••••*• £ 



And no fee or reward whatever is to be taken by you, or buj 
person for you, for this, or for any thing else done for the 
convicts. 

A fee or reward, either in money or goods, taken by you, 
or by any person belonging to the hulks, from the contractor 
who supplies the provisions and clothing, or from any person 
having permission to sell things on board, will be considered 
as taken from the convicts, because, in fisict, they must be in- 
jured by it, at least to the extent of the yalue^f what yoa 
receive ; and it may be fairly presumed, that such presents are 
made with a view of seducing you from your du^, the better 
to enable the person who makes them, to repay hiimw j f not 
only for what he bestows upon you, but a great deal 
which of course will be at the expense of tfaff^-opiqit^ m 
way pr another. This offence is of the inMl'lp 1% 
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inasmuch as it is a robbery committed on the unfortunate, tod 
will not admit of an excuse. On the othel* hand, your con- 
duct will be equally blameable, if, from any improper motive, 
you should be induced to encourage, or hot prevent an extra- 
vagant use of such necessary articles as the contractor, by hii^ 
Contract, is bound to pi^vide for the use of the hulks. At the 
same time, therefore, that ^ou see the terms of the contract 
fairly fulfilled by him, you are to be careful not to exact 
any thing that may by him be justly deemed an imposition. 

19. You Bte not t6 keep any pigs or poultry on board the 
hulks, nor to permit any other person to do so, for the purpose 
of selling any part thereof to the convicts, with whom neither 
j^ou nor any other officer or guard are to have any sort of 
traffic whatever. 

20. The chaplain is to read prayiers and preach a sermon 
eVi6ry Sunday throughout the year ; and on Christmas-day and 
Good Friday, in the chapel on board the hulk ; and to the end 
that divine service may be decently and devoutly performed, 
you are to take care that every convict is clean in his person 
and dfess, and that no improper behaviour or inattention be 
shown dulling the dnie of service. The chaplain is to visit the 
sick in the hospital Oc^^^ionally, and to shov^ himself at all 
times reaidy and desii'ous of administering to thenfi such spiritual 
adviee and consolation as they may stand in need' of; and, on 
the death of any convict, you are to giv^ the chaplain timely 
notice, so as to ensure his attendance at the funeral, which is 
nev^r to be suffered without the burial-service being performed, 
and orte of the officers of the hulks, with six at least of 
the convicts attehding; which is to be inserted in the occurrence^ 
book. 

21. If convicts misbehave at their work, they ai*e on no 
account to be b^ateii by the officers oi^ guat*ds, but these are 
to lise (f^tf €f Ibid p<grS5u&siVe mesfns to induce them to alter 
thd^ dcmdild'; flKAf if diat will not do, they are to cbmplain of 
theto tb'yod:' atfd, "dfl' their feturil on board, you are topimish 
them £6cofdib]^ tb'die-diEit&ire of their crime, under the direc- ' 

VOL. ^^ E E 
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tion of the act 19 Geo. IILc. 74., taking. care to do it in 
the face of all the rest of the convicts, so as to make it an 
example to the whole. A minute to be made of the name of 
the convict, the name of the complainant, the nature of the 
crime, and also of the punishment inflicted. 

On the escape of a convict, a strict enquiry to be made into 
the cause, and to leave no means untried to recover him :.and if 
his escape has been occasioned by the negligence of any officer 
or other person bdonging to the hulk, a minute to be made 
of all the circumstances in the occurr^ice-book, and transmit 
a copy thereof to me ; and, if proof can be had of any officer 
or other person or persons being concerned in effecting the 
escape of any convict, you are to proceed against him or them 
as the law directs. The name and description of every cash' 
vict making his escape should be sent immediately under a 
cover, directed to the sittmg magistrate at each of the public 
offices in London. 

22. Both you and your officers are to watch and make minutes 
from time to time of the behaviour of the convicts, so that 
you may be able to form an opinion of their disposition to 
reform ; and, at the end of every quarter, you are to deliver 
to me a list of six who shall have served more than half their 
time on board the hulk, and whose conduct, in your impartial 
opinion, make them fit objects of mercy, in order that I may 
enquire particularly into the ground of your recommoidation 
of them, and report thereon to the Secretary of State for His 
Majestjr's consideration ; and in executing this part of your 
duty, you are to act impartially ; for if it should appear that 
interest, or any sinister motive whatever, has influenced you in 
your opinion, the most marked disapprobation of your conduct 
will follow the detection. 

You are, therefore, to prepare a character-book, to be k^ 
in the clerk's office, for the inspection of all the officers, in the 
presence of whom, and the chi^lain, you are to have a general 
muster of all the convicts on the first Sunday in every quarter, 
and enquire into the conduct of every man since the last 
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muster; and against each name put one of the following 
marks: 

For attending the sacrament X» 

Religiously disposed • r. 

Good g^ 

Indifierent in* 

Suspicious (character not determined) s. 

Bad b. 

Very bad •• • • v.b. 

t 

« 

You are to make known to each man the mark put against 
his name, and the effect it is likely to have in shortening the 
time of his confinement ; and to mark the first column in such 
a manner as will best describe the conduct of each convict, 
firom his first confinement up to the present time. * 

23. A regular daily account of the state of the hulks is to 
be kept by you, and transmitted to me weekly : and a weekly 
account of the convicts' labour is to be annexed to the quar- 
terly-book, agreeably to the annexed forms. 

24. You are, without delay, to make me acquainted with all 
extraordinaiy circumstances that occur on board the hulks, or 
in any manner relating to the convicts under your care. 

(Signed) A. Graham. 

The conduct of the subject of this memoir was so conspi- 
cuously meritorious, and his remuneration at the same time so 
very inadequate, that he was presented with a sum of money 
by an unanimous vote of the House of Commons. 

* The following return was made from Porumouth, 1st October ISIU 

CaptWitj. Portland. Lanrtl. 

Very good, rdigiously disposed, and attend the sacrameat, 17 31 9 

Very goody , 312 163 IM 

Good, ".^ 113 111 101 

Indiffeient, 33 22 16 

Suspicions (character not ascertained) 6 5 5 

fiad, ;. 8 12 1 

Incorri^ibte, ii 5 a 



499 349 956 
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This hoflpyn^ble t^^tii^pjiy of his worth o^currq^ at a pfrip4 
when disease indicated a speedy dissolution. x 

Mr. Graham was rather under the middle size; but he 
was particularly neat in his dress and person, agreeable in his 
maimers,- insinuating in his address, and greatly beloved 
by a wide- circle of respectable friends. One amiable part of 
his character ought not to bo overlooked. He was the 
constant friend to merit of every description. From the fint 
moment he was enabled to act as a patron, he looked around 
him for worthy and deserving objects, destitute of protection, 
and to these he constantly extended a helping hand. For the 

, - * • 

young midshipman, anxious to exhibit himself on the quarter^ 
deck of a king's ship, he was ever eager to find a obtain who 
might treat him with paternal attention. He even assisted 
him in passing his examination; and on his promotion a^ 
a lieutenant, he generally found employment for him. Nor 
was this all ; for he usually administered to the wants of th^ 
young officer, and supplied him with money for the purposes 
of equipment. The small sums advanced in this way, nearly 
all of which are lost to his family, must have swelled to a veiy 
considerable amount, in the course of thirty or forty years. 
Nor was it to subaltern officers alone he extended his fiieod-. 
ship. Several captains obtained ships by his recommendation ; 
and there is a flag-officer existing at this present moment* 
whose brows have been entwined with the victorious lanrd, 
Aat is solely indebted for his rise to the friendship and discri- 
mination of the subject of this memoir. 

It has been already observed, that Mr. Graham displayed, 
pre-eminent talents in the higher branches of mathematics. 
On the introduction of the new time-pieces on board sh^ for 
the purpose of adjus^g the reckoning, he entered into a 
scientific o(mtest with a fiuoa^d astronomer-royal ; and when it 
is stated, that he was acknowledged by many to haye attained 
the mastery, both in figures and in argument, it must be allowed 
that his merits were of a transcendent kind. 

■ 

Mr. Graham excelled also in mechanics, a talent which he 
alw;ays dedicated tQ naval purposes. We have seen some fine 
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modds of Cutters, brigs, and ships of the Und, formed out of 

box by his own hand, that would have done credit to the most 

experienced artist. 

'It is not a little retnarkablie^ thftt the affitirst of Drury-Laiie, 

^hidi have proved so iktal to many persons, finally produced 

that malady which occasioned the death of the subject of this 

m^iildlr. Ildving a great personal regard for Mr. Sheridan, 

hk gr^tt^tousiy dedicated his time to the adjustment of ac- 

Cotmts, COtiOipl^ed, confilsedl, and intricate in ike extreme ; and 

hA^ beeti often ktiow^ to sit tip whole nights in forming plans 

aotfd e^thhates. At btit peri6d, iiideis^, all Hie arrangements 

ef tb6 thefttr^ wete stdbriiitted £o his sole care and manage- 

nt^nt. "Th^se multijfytied avoCafiohs, in addition to his duties 

^ tf lioa^strate, &t lenglli' suj^erihduced H long iram of nervous 

^(^et^; aihd hei #aS fot a c6nsid^at)te time confined io his 

htd. S6 Uttle c6nsdoUs #^ he, fiowever, of his £ssoIution, 

^hicfc 6ttatt&i oh lyecJ^inW S'*. IfiilS, iii the 66th year of his 

age, that, A^etiStig tiixas^lSt Hi k CofiValescierit state, he= acMlTy 

sent to Bath for a Merlin's chair, for the purpose of enjoying 

exercise in the open air. 

So scrupulous was he in the discharge of his duties, that he 
overlooked every personal consideration arising out of labour 
and fatigue ; and so skilful was he deemed, that he was con- 
sulted by the Treasury, on all great and critical occasions. 
During the mutiny at the Nore, his services proved eminently 
acceptable; he repaired, on that occasion, in character of a 
magistrate to Sheemess, and being well acquainted with the 
habits and manners of the sailors, contributed not a little 
to the termination of a revolt, that at one period threatened 
destruction to the naval superiority of Great Britain. 

His conduct and talents were now deemed of so meritorious 
a description, tliat he was soon after selected for the office of 
chief magistrate of the police of the metropolis, which, as is 
usual on such occasions, was to be accompanied by the honour 
of knighthood. This appointment was actually held by him,, 
during three or four days ; and had it been conferred at an 
earlier period of life, would have been executed with due vigour 
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and promptitude, tempered by becoming m ildness and di&« 
cretion; but, in consequence of his increasing infirmities, he 
deemed it proper to resign. 

Mr. Graham displayed through life a singular inattention to 
pecuniary interests; for he had it more than once in his power 
to have realised a large fortune. 

He has left behind him a prudent and respectable widow, 
who has lately succeeded, by the death of a relation, to a great 
fortune, with three children. His eldest son, who distinguished 
himself on several occasions during the late war, has been for 
many years a post-capt^ in the royal navy. His seomd, the 
Reverend Henry Graham, a very amiable and discreet young 
man, was educated at Oxford, where he has obtained the d^ree 
of M. A. Of his daughters, one, eminent for her beauty and 
accomplishments, wa^ carried ofiP in the pnme of life. Another, 
since dead, married captain the Baron de Spangler, of the 
Dutch navy; a third, who, while yet a child, exhibited a fin% 
taste for poetry, is the wife of a professional gentleman^ 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS, PAPERS, Ac. 



No. I. 

Right Hon. and Most Rev. His Grace 
WILLIAM BERESFORD, Archbishop of TUAM, " 

baron of dbcies, in the county of waterford ; primate of 
connaught; bishop of ardoch ; and a privy counsellor of 

IRELAND. 

jxLk. Beresford, third son ef Marcus Beresford, earl of 
Tjrrone, and brother of the first Marquis of Waterford, was 
bom, Apxil 16. 1743» After receiving an excellent education 
at the University of Dublin, he applied himself to the study 
of divinity. No sooner did age permit the imposition of 
priesfs orders, than ecclesiastical preferments poured &st 
in iq>on this &voured son of the church. At the age of thirty^ 
seven, we find him consecrated Bishop of Dromiore. He was 
translated to the bishopric of Ossory in 1782 ; and obtained 
the archbishopric of Tuam in 1 794. 

I£s Grace, by his birth as well as by his alliances, en- 
sured the countenance of government on all occasions, for 
these were accompanied and adorned by a good character. In 
1763, he had married the sister of the late Lord Chancellor of 
IreUnd, John Earl of Clare, by whom he had issue, no fewer 
than ten sons and six daughters. He was created a peer of 
the kilDgddm bf Irduld in 1812, by the style and title of Baron 
jO^des^ in' the -cotolity of Waterford. 
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aI«o» during his life^ published several others, some written in 
conjunction with his brother, the Rev. Daniel Lysons, whom we 
have just alluded to. The subject of this memoir was inde&r- 
tigable in his researches, and eminently skilful in one branch 
of the Graphic art 

Works of the late S. Lysons^ Esq* 

1. Antiquities of Gloucestershire; the whole of the plates 
etched by himself from his own drawings. 

2. The Roman remains discovered by him at Woodchester, 

3. Collection of Roman remains in various parts of Great 
Britain (three first parts only are printed), 

4. Magna Britannia, undertaken in conjunction with his 
brother. 

A series of Royal Letters, found among the records in the 
Tower, were nearly prepared for publication at the time of his 
decease* 



No. IIL 
JAMES FORBES,. Esg- F. R- & F. A. S. 

AND^ ALSO TELLOW OF THE ABCAniAM SlOCIBllY QB ROMlh 

X HIS gentleman, said to be descended from the Earls of Gra- 
nard, was a native of the metropolis, having been bom in 
London,, in 1749. After receiving the usual education at 
school^ and aq^iring a fine notion of drawing at the early 
age of sixteen, jQung Forbes loft Eng^ndji to proceed to 
Bombay, at whidbLsetdemaiithehad obtained a writership. 

Soon afteir llia arr^alj^ he procured leave of absence for a 
comideiiobk time^ and emplqgred that opportunity m visiting 
diffoiceat pi^rts of Indii^.. Indeed,, he became a celebrated tra- 
veller in the course of hi*- i» having spent no fewer than 
twenty years, in di£br of Asia, Africa, and America. 
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enlarge it il^y facility, he was accustomed to transfer to paper 
with resp^ttte drawings of the costume of the various tribes and 

Has which he visited. His coloured delineaticms of the 
yftrious objects of natural history were also executed with such 
el^ance, accuracy, and correctness, as to delight eveiy be- 
holder. 

After a residence of nineteen years in the East, during which 
period, he had occupied many honourable and some lucradve 
offices, Mr. Forbes returned to his native country, and having* 
purchased a house and estate at Stanmore-Hill, resolved to 
settle there. In 1788, he married Miss Gayland of Stanmore 
by whom he had issue one daughter. 

' Soon. after this, he repaired to the Continent, for the ex.^ 
press purpose of indulging his taste in the picturesque and 
sublime. The classical scenery of Italy, the romantic r^ons 
of Switzerland, and the extensive forests of Germany, were all 
contemplated and surveyed by him during a long and extensive 
tour. 

As he had been precluded during the first war with France 
firom visiting that country, he determined to take advantage of 
the short peace to repair thither. Accordingly, in 180S, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, he sailed for Holland, 
and by taking that circuitous route, arrived at Paris soon after 
the renewal of hostilities, and on the very day after all the 
English had been declared to be ^< in a state of arrest" In 
consequence of this order, he was sent with his fiunily to 
Verdun, where he was detained along with many thousands 
of his countrymen, for a considerable period. At length, he 
was indebted for his liberation to the circumstance of his being 
F. R. S., an honour obtained by him immediately before he 
left England. The National Institute on this, as on several 
similar occasions,' interposed, and Bonaparte was pleased to 
order his liberation and that of his family. On his return to 
his native country, he employed himself in narrating the events 
that had occurred to him and the other prisoners during their 
captivity. 



H£NRY P. WYNDHAMy ESQ. ^^ 

After a few years' residence at Stanmor^Hill, wcise dates 
took his family once more to France, and on thi?*^ M, A^ 
married his only daughter to the Comte de Montala^S^V 
minister from France to the court of Wirtemberg. ^ 

In the month of June, 1819, he left England for the last 
time, with a view of visiting his daughter at StutganL But he 
reached no further than Aix-la-Chapelle, having been seized on 
his arrival there with a mortal disease, which put a period to 
his existence on the 1st of August, 1819, in the 70th year of 
his age. 

List of the Works of the late Mr. Forbes. 

1. Letters from France, written in the Years 1803 and 1804; 
including a particular Account of Verdun, and the Situation of 
the British Captives in that City. 2 vols. 8vo. 1806. 

2. Reflections on the Character of the Hindoos, and the 
Importance of converting them to Christianity. 8vo. 1 8 10* 

3. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols. 4to. 1813, embellished with 
93 exquisite engravings. 

HBs portfolios were rich in drawings by his own hand, and 
consisted of many thousands. 



No. IV. 
HENRY PENRUDDOCK WYNDHAM, Esg. 

LATB KT. OF THE SHIRE FOR THE COUNTY OF WILTS. F.R.S. F. A.a» 

* . 

JMiu Wyndham was bom in 1736, and educated at Wadham^ 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. in 1759U 
This gentleman commenced his literary career by publishing • 
tour through Monmouthshire and Wales, in 1775. The su 
cess accompanying this octavo volume tempted the author 
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enlarge it k^to a quarto soine years afittr, and it is still quoted 

with resjp^t. 

JHSsnext publication was in quality of editor of '^ The Diary 
the late George Bubb Doddington, Baron of Meioombe 
Kcgis, with an Appendix of curious and interesting Pliers.'' 
Hie CM-iginal was found by him in his library; and the qipear- 
ance c^this small tract nmde a prodigious noise at that period^ 
as it for the first time displayed comqition in a broad and ^ih 
ring light) to the details of which the people had hitherto beaai 
unaccustomed. It has passed through no fewer than four 
editions. 

In 1 788 a{^)eared ^ Wiltshire^ extracted firom the Domesday 
Book; to whkh is added^ a Trans)ati<m of the origtettl Laitin 
foto English^ with an Index, in which are adapted the maSi^ttk 
Names to the Antient; and with a Preibccv m wfaidi is ilicliftded 
a PIdn for a General Meetii^ of the County/' His fast work, 
waa ^ A Pieture of the Isle of Wigkty" an S^o voiuoMs^ wh&eh 
ii|p|)eared in 1194. 

Mr. Wyndham died at his house in the aScf of Salsbury, fli 
the spring of 1819, at the matute age of 83. 



No. V. 

Rt. Rev. JOHN PARSONS, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 

Diu PA>s«^a was a nadwe of 0»foi^ a pk«:e alw^s de^^ 
him, being connected both with the city and university by the 
8lBroogBS# tks^ e£ a BaaMiMi amt attaduneB^- H^^WHsr biMlk^ili 
thepaoish of St, AUaft^.Juli|r 6, I76i, and wai> fiMK filaoed) itf 
Ihe sdMoli bekmgkigt to the oiUJiedi&i; ^imaxsehepwas^wemmiliii 
m w Aon tisoe to thasb of Magiaimhfkiieger^ To« WaAi 
€oUe|0B^. Ms.Paitensi was admitted) in; I77?,i 
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scholar Ibree years after. The following are the precise dates 
of his academical degrees: B.A^ June 27, 1782; M. A.^ 
December 17, 1785; B.D., April 21, 1799; D,D., April SO, 
1799, 

In 1785, the subject of this short memoir became, in due 
rotation, a fellow of Wadham^College, and soon after, on the 
presentation of that socie^, obtained the livings of AU-Sainta 
and St. Leonard's, Colchester. In 1798, he return^ to Qx* 
ford, in consequence of being chosen Master of Bahol;/and: 
was admitted to the office of Vice-Chancellor. Aft^r the 
lapse of about ten years, the deanery of Bristol was conferred 
by the crown ; and on the 12th of Decemb^, 1813, the Doctor 
was consecrated Bishop of Peterborou^, a see leas celebrated 
for its opulence than the pie^ and respectability of its prelates. 

Aiter a possession of about six years, his lordship was seiaed 
with the rheumatic gout; this, after many severe and agonising^ 
paroxysms, carried him off, at his lodgings in Baiiol College^ 
March 12, 181.9, in the 58th year of his age. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has left an afflicted widow, but 
no children, behind him. Of literary compositions, avowed 
by this worthy dignitary of the Church of England, we know 
only of two sermons ; one preached on a iast*day (March 20^ 
1811) before the Hou^ of Oonmions: the other before the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign Parts, 
published in 1819. 

The following letter, addressed by the Rev. Edward Patteson,. 
M. A. to a celebrated civilian, convey^s 4 high idea of die 
worth and talents of the departed and lamented prelate. 

To the Right Hon. Sir William Skott^ D* Q.L. Sqn-esenUUwt 
in Parliament /or tht Umversitjf ofOi^ard^ 4^, 

Sir, 
^^ I RESPECTFULLY submit ta yoHT p^umI' an* aUnapl to*' 
ai^reciate the virtues of a depoited firicm^ ibr- wlfom yoa are- 
known to have entertained a high aad merileit't It'W«9^ 
hi^tily traced ottt, iaunedialely od his dtooiaii' to tk^ 
pulsei of ftdings natoittl, on nwkan oooni minta'^ 
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teiTupted attadiment of many years: but ndither the snbsideiice 
of the first warmth of those feelings, nor the deliberate scrutiny 
of many successive revisions, has induced me to apprehend, 
that, in any one point, my representation has exceeded the 

truth. 

i4 ^ I am sensible, that, in having aspired not only to delineate 
aiyiph a character, but to solicit the inspection of a most accurate 
as ige both of the subject and the execution, I may have laid 
ring tlf open to the charge of presumption. But I shall not 
unaccuyour time in apologies. If the portrait be at last defect- 
editioni^ &ilure on my part is without excuse. If it be faithful. 
In Hell assured, that no man living will contemplate it with 
Book; Measure, than Sir William Scott. 
into ^P^e Right Reverend John Parsons, D. D. late Bishop of 
N^rborough, and Master of Baliol College in the University 
a>f Oxford, was one of those rare and remarkable men, who 
/Appear to have been bom, not so much to extend the limits of 
any particular species of knowledge, as to promote the cul- 
tivation of good sense and right feeling in every department of 
life. Of many not undistinguished persons, it is but too justly 
suspected, that the hope of distinction alone rendered them 
what they were : of Dr. Parsons it may be truly affirmed, that 
he rose to distinction, because he would not, in any circum- 
stances, have been other than he was. His qualities were not 
of a nature to be assumed ; nor his system of conduct such, as 
Ae views of latent ambition could have prompted. To be 
ttsefid, was the great aim of his life: and the general persuasion, 
how eminently nature and experience had empowered him to 
be useful, was now fiilly established, when the hopes which it 
had raised were extinguished by his death. 

^^ Deeply and sincerely, by those who stood near to him, 
will his decease be lamented ; but fiur wider is the sphere^ in 
which it will be most permanently felt. The sorrows of private 
fiiendship will die with the passing generation;. but that the 
public career of the Bishop of Peterborouji^ shoold have been 
prematurely terminated, will be regretted by emy true^fidbend 
to our ecclesiastical and civil establishnier ' litiosia to 
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come. In hinit his college has lost a second founder; the 
university^ a reformer of its abuses, a strict enforcer of its dis- 
cipline, an able champion of its privil^es, and a main pillar 
of its reputation ; the public charities, a liberal contributor, and 
a powerful advocate; the Church of England, a conscientious 
profes^r of its doctrines, and a temperate but firm defiender^ 
of its rights ; the House of Peers, a discerning, upright, an'** 
active senator; and the nation at large, a true, loyal, and sob^~ 
patriot ^^ 

" It was his peculiar felicity to leave, in every station w' *• 
he successively filled, indelible traces both of his tjJent**^^ 
his worth. The entire line of his progress was markef*-^^^^^^ 
series of improvements ; of institutions reformed ; of rev^ratecfc 
augmented; of residences restored and embellished: anS^^^^* 
this was efiected by means not less creditable to his int^riTf^ 
and benevolence, than . to his judgment, perseverance, and ? 
energy. In his benefices, his coU^e, his deanery, and his 
diocese, the thought of those, who might come after him, was 
ever present to his mind ; and to their interest he often made 
large sacrifices of his own. 

The elevation of Dr. Parsons to the prelacy was equally 
honourable to the discenunent which pointed out his merit, 
and to the choice which acknowledged it. Conferred without 
solicitation, it was accq)ted without the forfeiture of indepen- 
dence ; nor can any other motive be assigned for the appoint- 
ment, than a just sense of his peculiar fitness both to fulfil the 
duties of the episcopal office, and to sustain its dignity. 

^^ By those, whose opportunities of observing him were 
confined to his public fimctions and duties, the more soft and 
amiable features of his character were little understood. . The 
commanding vigour of his colloquial powers was felt by all who 
conversed with him ; but the lively narrative, the unstudied wit^ 
the playful and inoffensive gaiety which adorned and animated 
his private conversation, were known only to few ; for in the 
mixed and varied circle of general society, his habits were ge- 
nerally serious, and sometimes reserved. 

" WiA a strength cf intellect, of which he could not be 
unc ind a frame of nerves naturally firm, it is the less 
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surprisii^ that he should have possessed also that admirable 
presence of mind, which enabled him, on many trying and 
delicate emergencies, to act with equal promptitude, spirit, and 

propriety. 

<* As a coadjutor in public business, he was neither forward 
to dictate, nor, when consulted, slow to suggest : but, -when an 
entire question was fairly before him, his decision was foimed 
without hesitation, and pronounced without fear. On the 
other hand, in collecting, weighing, and comparing evidence, he 
was patient and inde&tigable. Never would he consent to 
sanction grave measures on questionable grounds ; to assign 
public rewards where no public service was proved ; or, (least 
of all,) to affix the stigma of deliliquencjr, unless where a 
strong case was clearly made out* 

<< He entertained a due respect for tiie opinions and inform- 
ation of others; but where &ets, testimony, and aignment 
had fidled to convince him, it was vain to urge him with mere 
names and authorities, excepting on subjects, remote finom his 
own province or track of enquiry. His co-operation, there- 
fore, was only to be obtained by satisfying his judgment : and 
such was his penetrati<m, that any attempt to ensnare him by- 
sophistry, or to work upon his feelings by impdsture^ was ex- 
posed to certoki detection. 

•♦ Though resolute and tenacious where conscience was con- 
cerned, no man could be more unwilling to contend for trifles, 
but he anxiously deprecated that fiilse liberality, which, udder 
the name of tr^les, is ready to abandon the most important 
outworks; of the Church and State. To peace he was' rtedy 
to make any sacrifice, but that of principle and the* pdtISc 
good : and, wharever his situadcm gave him influence it was 
for this oligect that he most delighted to exert it. Hence, it 
was his earnest endeavour to heal divisions, and to extinguish 
the qpirit of party, in every society with which he became cdhf- 
neeted : and he made his own example eminently condncive to 
thi» end, by the strict bnpartiality of his regulations and 
decisions. 

^^ When- placed Mfhere sectaries were numerous and' power- 
(aif he neither courted them by concessions, nor disgusted diem 
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by useless hostilky; and his conduct, however adverse to their 
views, cimciliated Aeir esteem. 

^' Though he had not been long known to his clergy a^ thdr 
diocesan, they already appreciated his diaracter, and felt the 
value of his paternal couns)^ and care. A few years had 
taught them to r^ard his residence amongst them as a bless- 
ings and the prospect of his removal as that of an impending 
misfortune. 

^^ As a preacher, his grav^ dignified, and eniphatic delivery 
was well suited to compositions^ of which the purpose wa^ to 
convince, not to attract applausfe ; and it is highly reputable to 
the University of Oxford^ that its ptdpit was never more nume- 
rously attended, than when he waa e^qiected to fill it. 

^^ In the House of Peers, he was rather a hearer, than a 
speaker. There, the dtie dis^^atdi of business was his sole 
object; and^ to his industry and peri^verance in committees, 
his readiness in catching the true bearing of a question, and 
his acuteness in the detection of errors, they, who were accus- 
tomed to act with him, will bear ample testimony. 

** Where such is the intrinsic weight of character, the lustre, 
which it may derive from the friendship of other great and 
good men, is reflected upon themselves. Honourable, there- 
fore, as it was to the Bishdp of Peterboroi^, it was not to 
him alone honourable, that for many years he possessed equally 
the confidence of some persons, who filled the highest offices 
with dignity and credit^ and of others, who, with no less dig- 
nity, had declined them. 

^^ Of such a man it is almost superfluous to record, that his 
faith as a Christian was sound, rational, and effective : — that 
what he taught, he believed ; and what he believed, he prac- 
tised. 

" When the religious opinions of other men, however op- 
posite to his own, appeared to him to be sincere, his dissent 
from them was consistent with respect, and liis disapprobation, 
with charity. But to the Establishment, inVhich he was bred, 
he was no lukewarm friend. Whether he regarded, with the 
greater share of dread, an intolerant superstition, or equally 
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intolerant fanaticism, m^ reasonably be doubted : but certain 
it is, that he could not contemplate the prevalence of either 
without serious alarm. 

^' So earnest, indeed, was his solicitude to guard and main- 
tain what he considered as the best and purest form of Chris- 
tianity, and so well adapted was the turn of his mind, either 
to withstand the force, or to expose the artifices, of its assail- 
ants, that his decease cannot but be regarded as having left a 
void in the ranks of orthodoxy, not easily to be siqpplied. 

^' Such, Sir, are my views of the conduct and character of 
the late Bishop of Peterborough. — What you thought of him 
generally, I have reason to know : and I therefore confidently 
hope, that you will not regard the particulars, here stated, as 
either fictitious or overcharged. 

I am, with the highest respect. 
Sir, your obliged and most obedient Sen^ant, 

EDWARD PATTESON." 



No. VI. 

R^. Hon. THOMAS DE GREY, f. r. s. 
Second Lord WALSINGHAM. 

This nobleman, bom in 1748, was the only son of Sur Wil- 
liam de Grey, for many years Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
'of Common Pleas. On his resignation in 1780, that cele- 
brated lawyer obtained the title of Baron Walsingham, of 
Walsingham, in the county of Norfolk. 

The late Thomas Lord Walsingham was bred to the bar, 
and acquired a habit of business in early life, that contributed 
not a little, both to his utility and advancement. The first 
ofiice held by him, while Mr. De Grey, was that of Unda: 
Secretary of State to Lord George Germaine, when that noble- 
man was nominated American Secretary. After being thus 
occupied for a few years, we aftei-wards find him actively em- 
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^byed as one of the Lords of Trade and Plantations, uQtil 
that board experienced a total eclipse in consequence of the 
operation of an act of parliament (Mr. Burke's bill)» which 
deprived the members of their salaries. 

In 1787} Lord Walsingham, who had succeeded to the 
family^honours, obtained the advantageous appointment of 
Joint Postmaster-General, which he held imtil 1 794; and it was 
during that peijod, if we mistake not greatly, that the grand 
improvement, suggested by Mr. Palmer, took place in this de- 
partment Unhappily, they did not exactly accord on this 
subject 

In 1795, being then out of employment, this nobleman was 
selected for the important office of Chairman of the Committee 
of Privileges of the House of Lords. Notwithstanding the 
occasional assistance of two barristers, this is an employment 
of great difficulty and delicacy, as all estate, naturalization, 
and private bills usually originate in this house, and a daily 
attendance therefore becomes necessary, during a large portion 
of the session of Parliament In addition to this, to him was 
assigned the great and important employment of presiding at 
all committees, where the honours of the Peerage were claimed. 

The industry and abilities displayed by the noble chairman, 
on every occasion, have always been acknowledged, not only 
by the candidates for the Peerage, but also by the numerous 
clients and their agents who solicited the various bills submit- 
ted to his inspection. Notwithstanding occasional .fits of the 
gout, he was punctual in his attendance, and not unfirequently 
was carried down with his legs wrapped in flannel, in order 
that the public business might ; not experience any delay from 
his corporeal infirmities. 

This nobleman acted as chairman of the Committee of the 
Lords, in the trial of the late Warren Hastings, Esq. for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. It was not until the 13th of April, 
1795, however, that he found an opportunity of delivering his 
own opinion on the resolutions entered into by the House, an- 
terior to a final decision. On this occasion, he lamented, that 
he bad been deprived of tlie power of speakiug uotil tlien, \vf 
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his official oigiigemti&ts ; but added, that h« would then take 
the opportoni^ of slating his opinion in the shortest possible 
manner. 

'^ The principle on which I mean to act, is this : to aoquic 
Mr. Hastings idiererer he ai^>ears to have acted directly for 
the public service, or wherever 0ny doubt arose m point <tf 
law, of so critical a nature as diat the most learned authorities 
in the house differ in their construction of it. Upcm this fmn- 
ciple I acquit him upon the Benares and B^um charges, be- 
cause he sought only the Company's advantage without iEksjr 
views of self-interest : the same principle applies to the present 
given through Sandanund ; there is a difierence in respect to 
the other presents." His lordship then stated his opini<Mi in 
respect to the contracts, and concluded by saying that Mr. 
Hastings, ^ by the vigour of his mind, had preserved an 
empire to the nation which, without this, might have been lost 
for ever." 

After an able and inqmrtial speedi, of whidi the above is a 
brief outline. Lord Walsmgham ccmduded by acquitting the 
pris(Hier on all the sixteen articles, the ninth only excepted : 
M for having granted die <^um contract to Stephen Sullivan, 
Esq. in 1781, upon terms (^aringly extrftvagant and wantonly 
profute." 

In 1816, his lordship was afflicted with a paralytic affection, 
in consequence of which he retired on a pension, a moiety of 
which was revernonary to Ins fiunily. His Lordship died at 
his house at Old Windsor, January 16^ 1818, after a longand 
painfid illness. 

Lord Walsingbam who, in addition to the calces already 
mentioned, enjoyed that of Comptroller of the First Fruits and 
Tenths, was exceedingly wealtliy, hk perscmal property alone 
amounting to near 20O,O0M. Among other pecuniary be- 
quests, he has left a legacy of 100 guineas to testify hia ert e cm 
for his old friend, the Lord Qianodlor Eldon. 

This nobleman, for a long s^ies of years, stood high in the 
confidence, both of Ae King and Queen. 
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ANALYSIS 

OF 

RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



NaL 

Memoibs of John Duke of MARLBOROUGH; with his 

ORIGINAL correspondence : COLLECTED FROM THE FAMILY 
RECORDS, &C. AT BlENHEIM, AND OTHER AUTHENTIC 

SOURCES. Illustrated with portraits, maps, and mili- 
tary PLANS. By William Coxe, M. A. F. R. S. F. S. A, 
Archdeacon ov Wilts.- S vols. 4to. 1818-19. 

Xhis splendid woik, partly composed under the auspices of 
the kte Duke of MarlbcMTOugfa, is dedicated to the preseot, 
who has recently affinrded a proof of his veneration to the 
hero of these volumes, by flssuming the name and arms of 
ChurchilL 

It is no less surprising than tme^ that until now, no regular 
authentic faiograpby of the great John Duke of Marlborou^ 
has made its appearance, notwithstanding materials, both ori- 
ginal and ai^entic, have ever existed in great abundance. 
Sarah, his surviving Duchess, was always anxious that a tri- 
bute of this kind should be paid to the memory of her consort, 
and, long before her death, collected and compiled numerous 
materials for a life of the most sqplendid military character of 
that age. To Glover, and Mallet, she entru^ed her manu- 
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cripts, and assigned by wUl, the sum of 1000/.$ as a compens* 
ation for their literary labours. One condition however was 
sufficient to deter any prudent man from such an arduous 
task : viz., ^* that the work should be approved by her execu- 
tors ;" another, of a different nature, might have been easily 
complied with : ^^ that it should not contain a single line of 
verse." 

On (he death of the two gentlemen, alluded to above, the 
papers were restored to the family ; and, having been once more 
deposited at Blenheim, were regularly arranged, by ^ order of 
the late Duke. An accidental conversation with Lord Charles 
Spenser, led to an application to his &ther for permission to 
examine these documents; and a nearer view of this rich 
collection strengthened the wish of our author to become the 
biographer of their distinguished ancestor. 

** My object was," observes he in the prefiu^e, " not merely 
to exhibit the Duke of Marlborough as a general, but also as 
a statesman, and a n^;otiator. It was no less my wiah to de- 
lineate his character as a man, and to exhibit those qualities of 
his mind, and heart, which have either been misrepresented^ 
or passed, without notice. 

^^ lu fulfilling my t9sk, I have endeavoured to avoid an error, 
too common with biographers, who often hold forth the subject 
of their piemoirs as a perfect being, like a lover of romance, 
without frailty or blemish. On the contrary, I have not hea- 
tilted to bring to light those feelings with which the virtues, and 
the talents of the Duke of Marlborough were blended. In 
particular, I have not attempted to conceal or palliate his 
clandestine correspondence with his former sovereign and bene- 
fiictor. This intercourse, although misrepresented, and ezag^ 
gerated in the garbled pages of Macpherson and Dalrymple, is 
an historical fact, too well authenticated to be either. ccmtro- 
verted or denied. I have, however, scrutinised his views and 
motives, and I trust have shown that he never entertained a 
serious wish for the return of James II. or the pretender; 
but that in common with many other persons of all ranks and 
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conditions he was merely anxious to secure pardon in case of a 
counter-revolution. 

^^ In the materials to which I have recourse^" adds he, soon 
after, ^^ I may deem myself particularly fortunate. Nothing 
perhaps shows the character of an individual, and his true 
motives of action, more than his confidential letters, which 
were neither expected or intended to meet the public eye. 
Of this kind is the greater part of the Duke's correspondence, 
consisting principally of his private communications witli the 
Duchess and. the Treasurer. To bring therefore these 
memoirs, as nearly as possible, to that species of biogra^^y 
which is at once the most interesting and instructive ; I have 
endeavoured to render him his own historian, by adopting, on 
every important occasion, his unaffected and expressive lan- 
guage, and blending the correspondence with the narrative." 
. It might be deemed tedious here, to enumerate either the 
various persons, or the mass of authentic documents, applied 
to and perused by Mr. Coxe. No author has ever been more 
fortunate, in respect to this most essential article. 

He traces the Churchill family from the period of the con- 
quest, Roger de Courcil, or Courselle, a Norman Baron, who 
accompanied William, b^g originally descended from the 
Courcils of Poitou. This chief, appears to have been liberaUy 
rewarded for his valour, by certain grants of land ; and his de- 
scendants, at the time of the unhappy civil wars, took part 
with Charles I. against the parliament 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was the second son 
of Sir Winston Churchill, Knight, who had suffered greatly 
during the civil wars, by siding with Charles I. He was bom 
at Ashe, on the 24th of June, 1650; and his elder brother, 
Winston, having died in his infimcy, he of course became 
heir to the declining fortunes of this ancient house. In respect 
to his education, it is only known that the illustrious subject 
of this memoir was brought up under the care of his fiither, 
who was himself a man of letters, and well ▼ersed in history. 
He was also, for a time, instruc t ed in the rudiments of human 
knowledge by a neighbouring dergymaiir afte* le was 
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placed somedaeie at the acbool of St. Paiil'i^ under Dr. Cnyn* 
leholm, then high^master. 

Although his father, ISr Wmaton, was not rid^ jset he ap- 
pears to have possessed oonsiderahle interest' Thb ims 
exerted so successfully, that his only daughter, Arabdlp, wb§ 
introduced at oourt soon after the restoration, as maid of 
honour to the first Duchess of York; wfa^e Jc^ was i^ 
pointed page of honour to the Dnke. 

Having evinced hb military ardour, in the presence of hia 
patron, (afterwards James II.) that Prinoe presented him wbit a 
pair of txdours in one of die two regiments of ibot^-gnafibj 
when he was only sixteen years of age. 

His first campaign was speaxt at the siege of Tangier, tlien 
besieged by the Moors ; his next, on the continent, under die 
Duke of Monmouth, who, soon after the debarGatio]^ ap* 
pointed him a Captain of grenadiers, in hia own n^giment. 
It was at the siege of Nimegu^n that the yoathM warrior 
first attracted the discerning eye of Turenne, wfao^ firom that 
period, always spoke of him by the familiar a{qpellatian of his 
^^ handsome Englishman." Next year, he signalised himself 
before Maestricht, by {^anting a banner on the rampart; for 
which service he received the thanks of Louis XIV. at the 
head of the army ; and when the Duke Of Monmontht on hia 
return, presented him to Charles II., he condudei his eolopum, 
on the merits of the youi^ warrior, by adding: ^ to the bra- 
very of this gallant officer I owe my life/' 

We are but Uttle aatonishedy therefore, to find, tliat in 
167 if ^ yoimg Churchill was iMominated, by I.pttis> Colonel of an 
En glish regiment; and» in this new capaoky, was proBeat at 
the battle of Linzheim. 

Passing over the irregularities that occurred during the 
fervour of youth, and were but too much count«Qiinc«d by the 
dissolute manners of the age in which he lived, we pcoceed to 
bis alliance with Sarah, the younger dan^ter of Rioh^rd 
Jeooings, Esq. of Sandridg^ near St, Alban's, a genllemap 
ot ancient and distinguished Uncage. This lady had be^m in* 
txoduced to the court of the Ducbe^ of Yorkj at tb^ mt^ i^ 
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of twelve and soon became the companion and friend of the 
Princess Anne^ a&&rwards Queen. In the midst of a licentiooff 
circle she maintained an unq>otted reputation, and was not 
less respected £ar the prudenoe and propriety of her conducl^ 
than the charms of her person, and the vivacity c^ her conveis* 
atiou. Their nuurriage took plax^e in 1678, at a period when 
they were both poor ; but he soon after obtained a r^;iment^ 
and, at length, acqmred not only indqiendenoe but afflu* 
ence. Nearly at the same period. Colonel Churchill was sent 
on a secret mission to the Prince of Orange ; and we learn 
that the alliance offensive, and defensive, proposed by Sir 
William Temple, with the United Provinces, {H-oceeded from 
a recent umbrage tsken by Charles and bis brother to the 
French King, ^^ for refusdng to encrease the pensicms by which 
he had purchased their connivance bI his ambitious de^^igns." 
On this occasion, be was ai^inted to the command of a bri* 
ga^ in Flanders ; but a speedy accommodation soon enabled 
him to return home, to enjoy the society of a beloved wife. 

We now find General Churchill attending the Duke of 
York, during his various peregrinations ; and he was about 
this period, through his Royal Highness's influence, a peer of 
Scotland, by the title of Lord Chnrchill, of Ayemouth. Mean^ 
while the &vQurs, conferred on him by that Prince^ were 
ecpially singular and distinguished; extending even to the pre- 
servation of his life, during the wreck of tiie Gloucester Yacht, 
in Yarmouth-roads. Lady Churchill became the confidential 
friend of the Princess Anoe; and, in order to lay aside aD pos- 
sible restraint, her Royid Highaess, in her corregpondgioe^ 
assumed a feigned name. 

On the accession of James IL, Lord Churchill was created 
a British peer, and distinguisbed by mmy other marks of the 
royal fevour; among which may be reekoMd) an embassy 
to Paris, to noUiy His M^es^s aooeasifp. k> Acf Fwacb 
monarch. On this latter occasion, h^pimnmiht^wppmamttyhnm 
intima^ to Ixurdi Galway, ^ that |f Air mil.) 

should attempt to change our idl^Mlkiil be 

would instantly quit bis aenwii' fc^ 
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After the battle of Sedgemoor, in which Lord Churchitl 
distinguished himself, and was rewarded for his services with 
the colonelcy of the 3d troop of horse-guards, he appears to 
have been aware of the fate that awaited his royal master, in 
consequence of the countenance afforded by His Majes^ to 
the ** Papists." Accordingly, he was one of the first who 
made overtures to the Prince of Orange, and, at the same time, 
announced the ^^ determination of the Princess Anne, rather 
to abandon her misguided father than to sacrifice her religion :" 
a resolution, it is added, ^^ to which his exhortations, as well 
as those of his lady, had essentially contributed." 

On the landing of William, he immediately joined his ban- 
ners, while Lady Churchill, assisted by the Bislu^ of London, 
conducted the daughter of the abdicated James to the camp of 
his son-in-law. Soon after this, her husband was nominated 
a lord of the bed-chamber, sworn in a member of the Privy- 
G>uncil, and raised to the dignity of E^l of Marlborough. 
Having now obtained the confidence of the new sovereign, the 
subject of this memoir was sent to Ireland, and here he greatly 
distinguished himself by the reduction of Cork and Kinsale. 
In the midst, however, of all the &vour thus munificently be- 
stowed, it appears that both heandGodolphin,thelord-treasurer, 
actuaUy entered into a secret and treasonable correspcHidence 
with the exiled king, after having powerfiilly and successfully 
contributed to the stability of the throne of William IIL 
' In 1 692, we find the Earl of Marlborough not only disgraced, 
but sent a dose prisoner to the Tower; and when, at length, 
admitted to bail, his name was struck from the list of privy- 
councillors. In the course of a short time, however, we dis- 
cover this wonderful man, not only restored to his military 
rank and employments, but made governor to the Duke of 
Gloucester. Soon afler this, his two daughters, the ladies 
Henrietta and Anne, were married to Mr. Godolphin and Lord 
Spencer. 

** Lord Spencer," we are told, " was highly favoured by 
nature, and no less liberally gifled with intellectual endowments, 
which he had improved by assiduous study. He was remark- 
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able for a sedateness above his years ; but in him, a bold and 
impetuous spirit was concealed under a cold and reserved ex- 
terior. Imbued with that ardent love of liberty which the 
youthful mind generally draws from the writers of Greece and 
Rome, and educated amidst the effervescence which produced 
the Revolution, he was a zealous champion of the Whig doc- 
trines, in their most ^ilarged sense. Associating with the 
remnant of republicans who had survived the commonwealth 
he caught their spirit He was an animated speaker : and, in 
the warmth of debate, disdained to spare the prejudices or 
failings, even of those with whom he was most intimately con- 
nected. His political idol was Lord Somers, though he wanted 
both the prudence and temper of so distinguished a leader. 
The deportment of the young nobleman in private life," it is 
added, ^' was ill calculated to win the esteem of those, who 
could not regard with indulgence the defects of his public 
character. Abhorring the shadow of adulation, he carried his 
freedom of speech to a d^ree of bluntness which was crften 
oflFensive." 

Meanwhile, his father-inJaw accompanied William to the 
Netherlands, who invested him with high powers, both p<^- 
tical and military. On the demise of James II., Louis XIV. 
acknowledged his son as King of England, and thus rendered 
a war inevitable. 

Meanwhile, William III. expired in the 52d year of his age; 
and, on this occasion, magnanimously forgetting all his pre- 
judices against Marlborough, his dying request to his successor 
was, to recommend him ^^ as the most proper person in her 
dominions, to lead hev armies and direct her counsels." 

Accordingly, he now commenced a career of victory, unex- 
ampled in our history. Having repaired to the allied army 
on the Continent, he was at first prevented from engaging in 
many enterprises, equally usetiil and brilliant,' by the Dutch 
field-deputies ; but we pass over both the impediments which 
he experienced and the triumphs he achieved until August 19, 
1704, when, after efiecting the passage of the Danube, he 
gained the battle of Blenheim. Between eleven and twelve 
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thousand of die enenvjr, together with their general TaHard, 
wtft made prisaners on this memorable occasion; and 4he 
•eflecDB produced by the victory are incalculable* *^ During 
the whole of this tremendous amflict," observes our authcnr, 
*^ the Duke of Marlborough exerted himself with his charac- 
teristic coolness, vigilance, and energy, superintending tlie 
manoBuvres in every pact, and appearing in every point where, 
the presence of the general was necessary to revive tiie oourage, 
jtQ restore the order, or to direct the attack of his troops. The 
author of the * Campaign' (Addison) has caught the spurit of 
his hero, and described the effects of his superintending di* 
recdon, in language equal to the subject" 

On his return to Elngland, Marlborough, who had already 
obtained a dukedom, was distinguished by accumulated hommrs 
and rewards. TBe Queen immediately conferred on him the 
manor of Woodstock, and ordered the palace of Blenheim to 
be built for his residoice, under the inspection of Sbr John 
Vanburgh, who furnished the plans. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, at the same time, to demonstrate his gratitude^ nmde 
him an offer of a patent as a Prince of the Empire^ with a grant 
0t Mundffrkingen, which was afterwards exchanged for the 
Ix>rdship of Mindldbeim» In 1705, we find him at the head 
of the allied army, fi)rcing the French lines at Heilesheim, and 
defeating the enemy, whom he afterwards drove bq^cxid the 
Dyle. 

The batde of Ramilies, gained in 1706, cost the oiemy 
13,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; the desertion that 
followed swelled their loss to 15,000; many distingfiished 
French officers were taken prisoners, while the spoik of this 
memorable day amounted to 80 standards, and almoat all the 
French artillery and baggage. The surrender of Brmud^, 
Ghent, and Antwerp, followed soon after. This pmdnoed an 
extensicm, on the part of the Queen, of the ducal title W the 
female line, and a collateral entail of Blenheim, together widi 
a pulsion of 5000/. 

The campai^ of 1708 was chiefly occupied with grawi 
manoeuvres and siega^ for the battle of Oudenarde wma anaft ao 
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dsdsim^ as ought have been expected, in consequence of the 
iatervoition of night. The Duke of Marlborougli haying, at 
length, established his line between Chobon and Diepenbech, 
prepared for a complete ridoiy ; to ayeit which Vendome dis- 
mounted from his horse, and led on the enemy near Mullen, 
to the rescue of their companions; but aU his efibrts proved 
but of little avail. 

^< In this crisis, darkness enveloped the contending hosts, 
and the positions were discernible only by the flashes of mus- 
ketiy, which roUed round the narrowing circle of the devoted 
army, till the right of Eugene and the left of the Prince of 
Orange approached the same point They mistook each other 
for enanies, and their conflict might have produced the most 
deplorable effects amidst the victorious ranks, had not the 
generals exerted thanselves with unusual activity, to put a 
timdy stop to the fire. About nine, orders were given to the 
tro<^, to halt as they stood, and suffer the enemy to escape^ 
rather than expose themselves to mutual destruction. To this 
order, numbers of the enemy owed their safety , Favoured by 
the obscurity, the broken corps forced their way in tumultuous 
crowds, as diey were impelled by fear or despair. Some thou- 
sands slipped unparceived through an i^^ing in the allied 
lines, near the castle of Bevere, and directed their flight to- 
wards the French firontier : others endeavoured to rejoin their 
left wing, in the direction of Mullem ; and a considerable num- 
ber wandered to the posts of the allies, and were captured." 

The bravery of the English general on this occasion could 
only be equalled by his humanly ; for on perceiving next 
morning a prodigious number (^wounded of different nations, 
enveloped in carnage) a^d sunoimded with the wreck of war, 
he ganre orders ^ to coUeet the survivors, and to bestow on all, 
widiout distinction, the care and rdief which circumstances 
would permit. The agonies of su£fering nature," it is adde<i^ 
^ mesre thus soothed,' and many were soiatched from a lingering 
and pdnAii deaths to adOBowledge tike beneficence and bless 
Afr ttame of their oMqmw." 
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The third volume cf this respectable work affords the most 
ample and curious account of the petty intrigues that prevailed 
in the court of Queen Anne ; tiie jealousies of the Whigs, who 
had lost Her Majesty's favour, and the petty perplexities of 
the greatest general of his age, who dreaded the influence of 
Mrs. Masham far more than the armies of Louis XIV., and 
courted the smiles of his duchess with still greater ardour than 
glory itsel£ We find, that this spirited dame and her son-in- 
law, Oodolphin, were now both in disgrace ; while Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, through the agency of the female alluded to 
above, monopolised the entire favour of the Queen, who had 
consented to a secret and dishonourable negociation with 
France, without the privity of the renowned commander, who 
had so often led the armies of the allies to victory. 

This great general, however, was still continued in the 
command, and, in the campaign of 1709, besi^;ed and took 
Toumay. The battle of Malplaquet and the capture of Mona 
added to his laurels. In 1710, he once more took the field, 
forced the French lines by a series of masterly manoeuvres, and 
besi^ed Douay and Fort Scarpe, in presence of a superior 
enemy, with his usu^ success. But he was foiled less by Mar- 
shal Villars than thaiiintrigues of his own court, in his designs 
against Arras, and his intentions of penetrating into the heart 
of France. 

In 1711, all his plans were deranged, and all his hopes 
blasted, by the sudden demise of the fjnperor of Germany. 
The capture of Bouchain, accompanied by his generous inter- 
position in favour of Fenelon, terminated the military career of 
this hero, whose glory experienced a sudden eclipse : for he 
WBS charged with firaud and peculation, dismissed fix>m all his 
onployments, and, with some difficulty, obtained a passport 
for the continent, where he actually lived as an exile, in great 
obscurity. 

On the accession of George I., the Duke returned to bis . 
native land, was re-invested with the ofiice of commandeiviii"' 
chief, and died, immensely rich, June 16, 17B2, in line 79d. 
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year of his age, after having been some years afflieted with the 
palsy, and reduced to the most deplorable state of imbecility. 

Mr. Coxe, in the concluding chapter, presents us with a 
very fair and impartial account of his hero. As a private indi- 
vidual, we are assured that he exhibited all the domestic vir- 
tues in an eminent degree, being a dutiful son, a tender hus- 
band, an affectionate fatlier, a firm friend, and an indulgent 
master. He is allowed by all to have possessed the graces ; and 
is here praised " for his generous magnanimity." " Human 
nature, however," adds his biographer, " is not perfect, and 
it is with regret we acknowledge, that one virtue was wanting 
to the Duke of Marlborough, which we naturally attach to the 
character of a great man. This was a want of liberality, 
which in him amounted to parsimony." It is also admitted, 
tli^t his political career was not free from blemish, in conse- 
quence of his clandestine correspondence with the exiled family; 
but as a warrior, his praise is unbounded, while the familiar 
appellation of " Corporal John" serves to denote the love borne 
him by the army. Even Bolingbroke, after his death, ac- 
knowledges him to be the ^^ greatest general and the greatest 
minister, that our country, or any other, has produced." 

We lament that we are unable to consign a longer space to 
the notice of a work, which fills up an important chasm in 
British Tjiography. We congratulate the Archdeacon on the 
conclusion of his labours, and differ only with him in respect 
to his opinion of the Duchess of Marlborough, whose faults 
he carefully enumerates without, perhaps, doing sufficient ju9- 
tice to her talents, her merits, and her public spirit. 
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During the " reign of terror," this pious minister of the 
gospel was nominated by the Archbishop of Paris to superin- 
tend his diocese ; and he was soon after recommended by the 
good and virtuous Princess Elizabeth to the notice of Louis 
XVI., at whose execution he assisted in quality of confessor. 
No mention of the melancholy particulars of that day is here 
made : we find, however, that his body was sprinkled with 
royal blood, and being dressed, not in canonicals^ but in a 
common surtout, he escaped without any difficulty from the 
&tal scaJBPold, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

After experiencing a variety of perils, the good Abb^ found 
means to leave France, and was soon after taken under the 
protection of Louis XVII 1., whom he accompanied to Mittau 
in Courland. In 1800, he observes in a letter to a corres- 
pondent, " I am confident that the French will, sooner or 
later, return to their former masters, though it be impossible 
at present, to say by what means or when." Of his present 
majesty, he expresses himself thus in 1804: ** The King is 
not only a believer, but to the whole extent of the word, a truly 
religious prince, endowed with every virtue4hat makes (adorns) 
the saints, and with a capacity far superior to what I have met 
with in any other men (man) upon earth. Unfortunately, he 
u, as to body, of a most corpulent disposition, which renders 
him less fit tlian he would otherwise be for restoring matters in 
France." 

This pious and worthy clergyman was seized with the gaol- 
fever, in consequence of his attentions to the French prisoners 
?t Mittau, where he died after a short illness, on May 22, 1807. 
)n this occasion, the Duchess of Angouleme administered his 
medicines to him with her own hand. 
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No. III. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and Verse, or 
GEORGt HARDINGE, Esq. M. A. F. S. A. Seniob 
Justice of the Counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, and 
Radnor. 3 vols. 8vo. 

j\oTwiTHSTANDiNG wc have already presented our readers 
with a memoir of this gentleman, (see Vol. II.) yet we gladly 
recur to the work now before us, as it contains full and 
authentic materials for a complete life. Indeed his biogra- 
pher^ in addition to his own resources, has been assisted by the 
family ; both the brother, and nephew of the deceased having 
readily furnished all the information in their power. 

As we have already stated the particulars of Mr. Hardinge's 
birth, and education, it only remains to record the miuiner of 
his deatli, accompanied by a very favourable sketch of his 
character, which has been partly suggested by many amiable 
qualities, and partly by the partiality of Mr. Nichols' friend- 
ship. ^^ In the latter end of March, 1816, Mr. Justice Har- 
dinge set out on the business of the circuit. In some letters, 
previous to his quitting home, he told his friends, that he was 
suffering from a heavy cold; which, to use his own words, 
had not ^ separated his nose from the fire:' but he was first 
taken seriously ill at Ross. 

^^ The immediate cause of his decease was an inflammation 
of the pleura ; and it is probable, that his personal exposure to 
the Easterly winds then prevalent was the inducing cause of 
the unfortunate attack. He had also suffered much by a fall 
from his horse (being partial to that exercise, he oflen took 
long journeys on horseback, attended only by his valet), whidi 
was supposed to have hastened his death. 

" On his joiuiiey to Cardiff, he increased his cold in that 
dc^ee that he could not act in his judicial capacity. Yet he 
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rwent 'cm his Circuit, through Brecon, to Presteigne ; where, on 
•his arrival, he wa^ attended by a physician: but the disorder 
had become a confirmed pleurisy, and was at such a height 
that relief from bleeding was ineffectual. It was tried ;^ but 
.the fever was at this time very great, and he complained of it. 
. " He died at Presteigne, April 26, 1816, in the 72d year 
of his age; leaving behind him the character of possessing, 
rather than profiting by, great talents. 

" From his father, he enjoyed a very good hereditary estate; 
and with his wife, who still survives him, he obtained a very 
Handsome dower. Either or both of these circumstances, 
linited with a strong love for independence, might have reur 
dered him less anxious for advancement. 

^^ Mr. Hardinge seems to have had some forebodings of the 
melancholy event which took hun from his^ firiends and the 
world.' 

^^ In one of his latest letters to Lady Knowles, he says, 
* I despair of taking leave of Davies, until the undertaker is 
waiting for me.' He ha4 proposed to visit at Kingslond the 
shrine of Dr. Davies. His remains passed through Kings- 
land, to be interred with those of his family at Kingstonrupon- 
Thames. 

*^ A melancholy association with the recollection of the in- 
tended visit to the tomb of his last favoured hero of Taste and 
Virtue is formed in the mind : and painful moral feelings of 
regret arise, which teach us more forcibly to remember that — 
man proposes, but God disposes. 

" Mr. Hardinge was rather short of stature, but very hand- 
some^ with a coimtenance expressive of the good qualities he 
possessed. His temper was admirable, and his perseverance 
in the cause of those he protected most extraordinary and ex- 
emplary. 

" When we consider that few live to the advanced age Mr. 
Hardinge attained without sustaining a loss in some material 
faculty, we shall more highly prize the rare gifts he enjoyed, 
both mentally and bffiily; for, excepting the wrinkles and 
grey hairs which hoary time by its iron grasp will leave on the 
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Strongest, his life may be said' to have been mental youth, and 
his death a short interruption and passage to that blessed state 
of perfection which his goodness and philanthropy sought after 
while on earth. 

^' As a Christian, Mr, Hardinge, in all circumstances^ and 
In every part of his life, appears to have been a steady believer; 
and, at; times, pious and devout in the extreme. 

^^ In the character of a Judge he was irreproachable; and 
his various charges for many years, at the different assizes in 
Wales, are admirable. 

a 

<< In that respectable function, one of the Ifttest acts of his 
life was^th(i sifting to the bottom the gi*ouiids upon which all 
judges before his time had charged juries in cases of child- 
murder. Some excellent notes for a charge were prepared 
by the benevolent Judge in April, 1816, not many days before 
Ills decease ; but he did not live to deliver it. 

^^ Mr. Hardinge's ideas on this subject were fully confirmed 
by the unquestionable concurrent opinions of several profession- 
al gentiemen of first-rate eminence : • and that this important 
subject had long before excited his attention, will appear firont 
a letter addressed in 1805 to Dr. Horsiey, then Bishop of St. 
Asi^h. 

'^ Mr. Hardinge had brilliant talents, and a power of show^ 
ing them so <is to afford to his companions and correspondents 
the greatest gratification. 

" The talent of society he possessed in an eminoit d^ree ; 
and the rank which he held among the wits of this day^ and 
the illustrious personages by whom he was admitted into fii- 
miliarity, sufficiently evince how much, in conversation at least, 
he must have displayed the gentleman and the scholar. 

^^ In conversation indeed he had few equals ; as he had «n 
astonishing flow and choice of words, and an animated delivery 
of them, such as few persons possess. He delighted in plea- 
santries, and always afforded to his auditoi's an abundance of 
mirth and ent^tainment, a^ well as information. 

" His passion for the Muses commenced in infancy ; and 
cotitinued to the close of life. 

IS 
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" The correspondence of Mr. Hardinge was most extensive. 
His Letters were extraordinary, from their wit, fancy, and 
gaiety. They seemed to be the productions of a youth of 
twenty, rather than a man upwards of sixty years of age. Of 
his various compositions his Letters were pre-eminent. 

^^ Notwithstanding his talents and acquirements, he had a 
rare humility for an author, being ready at all times to adopt 
the suggestions of his friends, in preference to his own expres- 
sions. Of this he gave a striking proo^ in permitting me to 
expunge some unpleasant reflections on a deceased comment- 
ator on Shakspeare^ for whom I had a great respect, and whom 
he had treated somewhat too cavalierly. 

" On the suggestion of a gentleman on whose judgment he 
had great reliance, he destroyed one of his early productions, 
on which he had bestowed much labour. 

" Mr. Hardinge, like the generality of mankind, was not 
without his failings. Men of genius are often negligent in 
concerns they deem trivial. Anxious as he was that his own 
literary 'productions should be preserved, his inattention to 
their preservation is much to be lamented. 

*' Those who were in habits of intimacy with him must have 
experienced the frequency with which he requested the loan of 
books ; and sometimes the difficulty of recovering them from 
irhat he called * the Chaos of his Ubrary.' • * 

** But, whatever were his merits or his defects, they were 
gi'eatly overbalanced by his active benevolence. By ardent zeal 
and perseverance he obtained immense sums by subscription, for 
such persons as he thought worthy of his protection. This 
activity of friendship, almost always successful, was the princi- 
pal feature in his character. It was wholly disinterested; it was 
noble and ought to be neld forth to general example.'* 

We lament exceedingly that the circumscribed limits of our 
review will not afford space sufficient to enter into a detailed 
account of the various productions contained in these three yo- 
1 umes. We willingly, however, bear testimony to that hi^ sense 
of delicacy, which induced his worthy biographer to s^ppfets 
the papers reflecting on Mr. Malone, and bis literary labc 
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ANSON, Right Honourable Thomas, 
Lord Viscount Anson, of Shugborough 
and Orgrave, in the county of Stafford, 
Baron Sobcrton, of Soberton, in Hamp- 
shire, LL.D. 

Lord Viscount Anson, born February 
17, 1767, was ^great-nephew to that 
bold and fortunate circumnavigator, who, 
after taking an immense Spanish gal- 
leon, loaded with treasure, returned to 
England with wealth sufficient to eniich 
both himself and the gallant crew, in the 
sole remaining ship. 

While Commodore George Anson, 
he married Eliza, daughter of Philip, 
Earl of Hardwickc, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. He was soon 
appointed one of the Lords Conunis- 
sioners of the Admiralty ; he next 
undertook a cruise as an admiral, and, 
in 1747, proved victorious against a 
French fleet, commanded by M. Jon- 
quire, an officer of considerable talents 
and address, whose flag was flying on 
board the Invincible. On ascending 
the quarter-deck, and presenting his 
sword to the English admiral, he paid 
him the following eloquent compliment : 
** Mondeur, vous avez vaincu I'lnvin- 
** dble, et la gloirc vous suit.'* 

Immediately after this he was created 
Baron of Soberton; in 1751 he was 
nominated first Lord Conmiissioner of 



the Admiralty, and died suddenly fa 
1762, while walking in his garden, at' 
his scat (Moor Park) in the coanty of 
Hertford. At the very period when- 
this melancholy event took place, a 
patent was actually making out for tlie 
' express purpose of creating his Icnxlsfalp 
a viscount, with remainder to bis sister's 
son, George Adams, Esq.^ of Qf^gmvc^ 
in Staflbrdsliire. 

This gentleman and his issne, in pur-^* 
suance of a liill of another uncle, by 
license under royal sign manual, dated 
April 30, 1775, were authorised to take 
and assume the arms of Anson* After 
this he represented, first, the boroiwli of 
Saltash, and afterwards the City of Licb- 
field, in several parliaments. In 1 7615 
Mr. Anson married 3Iary, daugiicer of 
George Venables Vernon, first Lord 
Vernon, by whom he had issue. 

Tliomas Anson, Esq., his eldest son, 
on the demise of his father, succeeded 
to the family estates, and on September 
14, 1794, married Anne Margaret, 
second daughter of Thomas WiUiam 
Coke, of Holkham, in the ootisty of 
Norfolk, Esq., descended, by the female 
side, from the famous Lord Chief 
Justice of the same name, by whom be 
has had a very numerous issue. By 
letters patent, dated February 17, 1806» 
wlien Mr. Fox came again into power. 
His Majesty, on the intervention of disft 
statesman, was most graciously pleased 
to extend to him the ancient bonouis 
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actually possessed by his great uncle, as 
well as those further ones intended for 
that distinguished commander, and only 
intercepted by his premature death. 
It is lUmost unnecessary to add, that 
this is, and ever has been, a distinguished 
whig family. 

Lord Viscount Anson died in I SI 8, 
and is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Thomas William, late M. P. for tlie 
borough of Yarmouth, in Norfolk. 

ATKINS, Mr. Richard, was born 
in 1747, and bred a printer. In this 
capacity he repaired to Eton, and was 
employed during the long period of 
fifty-five years as a compositor of the 
Greek and Latin books published for 
the use of that celebrated institution. 
He died there in 1819, at the age of 
72, and is said never to have been 
known to spend an idle day, or even an 
idle hour, during the last half century of 
his life. 



B. 



BAKER Richard. This appears 
to have been a very singular charac- 
ter; and it is evident, that*hc could not 
have practised such a series of impo- 
sitions with impunity, in perhaps any 
other county in the kingdom. 

Richard Baker, of Westleigh, in the 
parish of Burliscombc, Somersetshire, 
a small farmer (but better known by the 
name of " Conjurer Baker"), died in 
.1819, full of years and iniquities, being 
70 years old, and having, during the far 
greater part of his life, practised the 
gainful tactics of the *< Black Art*'— 
In noticing the death of a character, 
who, for nearly a half a century, has 
been daily and hourly employed in 
alternately counting the wag^ of his 
villainies, and in laughing at the follies 
of a cheated multitude, it would be no 
unfit opportunity for taxing tlie risibili- 
ties of our readers, by pourtraying the 
deceased knave with ail the mirthful 
embellishments of which his life and 
occupations are so abundantly suscep- 
tible. In common justice, we might 
for once laugh at him, who has, in so 
many thousand instances, amused and 
profited himself by making a jest of 
others ; but his life is too much clogged 
with the heaviness of a guilty account, to 
allow one redeeming ray to qualify the 
lurid aspect of his mortal reckoning. 

It may surprise a northern or south- 
em resident, whose ears have never been 
afflicted with the doleful superstitions of 
the western counties, to be informed, 
that such was the fame of the deceased 



wi2ard, that the educated as well as the 
uninstructcd of all classes, were in the 
habits of resorting to him from all parts 
of this and the neighbouring coimties 
for the exercise of his cabalistic skill, 
and on a Sunday, which was the day for 
his high orgies, vehicles of superior as 
well as of lowly descriptions were found 
to bring him an eager throng of votaries. 
His reputation was universal, and his 
gains proportionate. The wonders of 
his head would fill the Alexandrian 
library. I^ad crops, lost cattle, lost 
treasure, and lost hearts, brought their 
respective sufierers in ceaseless crowds 
to his door. They were all overlooked, 
he said ; and they overlooked his knavery 
in their confidence of his skill. He 
foretold to the Southcottonians that the 
Shiloh could not come, and who but a 
conjurer would have known this ? The 
tenant of sterile land was, after a 
careful inspection of his presiding star, 
advised to provide a certain quantity of 
manure, which being spread over his 
ground in the form of ram*s horns at 
1 2 o'clock precisdy on the full moon 
night, would infallibly secure a good 
crop. This astonishing prediction has 
been repeatedly verified ! Strayed stock,^ 
and mislaid property, has been strangely 
recovered, by only being well looked 
after, provided the wise man had once 
taken the matter in hand ; and many a 
relenting Fhillis, who had parted with 
her Strephon in a huff't has been heard 
to exclaim on finding him return at the 
very hour calculated by the conju- 
rer, — ^that ** sure Baker and the devil 
were in partnership.** — If to juggling, 
artifices, and petty fooleries of this de-> 
scription, the man had limited his 
imposture he might have left the world 
with the simple reputation of a knave ; 
but his avarice led him to delude thc^ 
victim of disease into a fatal reliance on 
his affected skill, and very numerous 
are the instances of this description. 
Charmed Powders, and Mystic Lotions 
were confided in, to the exclusion of 
rational advice and proper remedies^ and 
the death of the old and young Iptjifan 
the consequent penalty of such dajRdnt- 
ble imbecility. A child, sometam* #iioe, 
died at Wellington, a martyr to lis 
mother's folly. She oinsulted the hewt- 
less villain, and was assured that 1^\ 
infant was " overlooked." Some po«r-.t 
ders were* given to her, ac co iff pia 
with the slang rerbosi^ of bb c 
which the little suffimer inn 
to swallow, notwitlntaa^iag 1^ 
declared that « it mdtf.Miii 
to sec the agonies of haPai 
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taking Uie dose.'* The consequence 
was as we hare stated; and thus the 
guilt of a cold-blooded murdererer, is 
superadded to the atrocities which have 
marked the career of this miscreant 
throu^ life. His habits were those of 
an unsocial drunkard; but his Necro- 
mancy, notwithstanding the ezpence of 
his selfish indulgence, has enabled him 
to leave some property. 

BENTINCK, Lord C. Cavendish 
at his house near Brussels, in the 76th 
year of his age. lie was brother to the 
late, and uncle to the present Duke of 
Portland. 

BLUCHER, Field Marshal, Prince 
of Walilstadt, terminated a life of glory, 
at his seat, of Kribluwitz in Silesia, at 
10 o'clock in the evening of the 12th of 
^September, 1819, in the 77th year of 
his age. This officer entered the Prus- 
sian service at an early period of life, 
and was from the beginning attached to 
the cavalry. Rising by degrees during 
the late war with France, he distin- 
guished himself on a variety of occasions, 
at the head of a body of light horse, 
armed and accoutred after the Cossack 
fashion, so that he at length became 
. formidable to the enemy. But it was 
at the battle of Waterloo that he 
acquired the best title to public admira- 
tion, by sustaining, with his own divi- 
sion, the charge of the whole French 
line, llie King of Prussia, who had 
mode him a prince and presented him 
with a large estate, visited him on his 
death bed, and certified his high appro- 
bation of his conduct. His Highness 
was Ijorn December 16, 1742, and had 
served 45 years in tliat army which has 
gone into mourning for his lubs. 

BOYLE, Hon. "William, youngest 
son of the Earl of Glasgow, at Rimis- 
gtte, died Sept 6, 1819, in the 17th 
year of his age. 

BRAIDWOOD, Mrs. Isabella, Au- 
gust 1st, 1819, in her 57th year. ITiis 
Indy, !>orn in 1 752, was the widow of 
Mr John Braidwood of Hackney, and 
mother of Mr, Braidwood, Instructor of 
tlio Deaf and Dumb, at Birmingl^am. 
llnr father, Mr. lliouias Braidwood of 
Edinburgh, was the first who systemati- 
cally attempted in this country, to infuse 
tlie pleasures and benefits of education 
into those unhappy cliildren, who were 
deprived of the powers of speech, and 
liearing. This lady employed also the 
greater portion of her life, in the same 
laudable endeavours. 

BROWNE, Major of the Royal 
Marincai, at Charlton, in Kent, in a fit 
of tncotal derangement, Oct. 15, 1819. 



BROWN, George, Esq. at his house 
in Baker Street, Portman Squorv, 
May 1, 1819. He was bora in 1776, and 
repaired at an early age to India, where 
he rose to be a member of the counsel 
of Bombay. 

BUCHAN Hepburn, Sir George, of 
Smeaton and Letham, Bart, late one of 
the barons of the Eichequer in Soot- 
land, "lliis gentleman, who was a native 
of Scotland, was born in March, 1739. 
By his father's side, he claimed bis 
descent from the Earls of Buchan ; and 
by his mother's from James Hepburn* 
Earl of Bothwell, and Duke of Orkney, 
husband of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Being dei^tined for the bar, Mr. 
Buchan, as he was then called, was 
educated accordingly, and made con»i- 
derable advances in every bcanch of clas- 
sical learning. According to the custom 
of that day, when the sciences of law and 
medicine, were both studied in Holland^ 
he spent one whole year at Leyden to 
study the Civilians; and aAer thic he 
completed his course at the L^niversitj 
of Edinburgh. Luckily for him, at 
this period, he formed an intimacy with 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount 
Melville, which proved eminently ser- 
viceable in future life. In 1763, the 
subject of this memoir was admitted a 
Member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
and in 1764, the estate of bis maternal 
uncle having devolved to him by will* 
he assumed the addendum of Hepburn. 

An increase of fortune produced 
no diminution of professional diligenoew 
In 1767. Mr. Buchan Hepburn was no- 
minated Solicitortothe Lords of Session 
as Commissioners of Teinds (Tithca), 
and in 1790 he was appointed Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty of ScoU 
land ; and in 1800, was constituted one 
of the Barons of Exchequer. This im- 
portant station was filled by him with 
equal dignity and effect until the dose 
of the year 1814, when he retired m-itb 
a Baronetcy, and a conbiderable pen- 
sion, to enable the legislature to intro- 
duce the trial by Jury into his Court- 
Sir George was twice married ; and, bf 
his first Wife, has left a son and suc- 
cessor Sir John. Soon, after bia access 
sion to the Hepbura fortune Sir Geofge 
built a charming country house, and was 
accu£tomed to entenain his friends therew 
in tlie most hospitable manner. !!• 
was greatly addicted to agriculture, and. 
flt the request of the board of agricul- 
ture, drew up the first repoH relative to 
the county of Haddington. 

A few months since, alarming !«}n'[> 
toms of illness began to disclose i :.c : . . > 
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selves, and, after a long and severe strug' 
gle, be died June 26, 1819, in the 81 st 
year of his age. 

The following character, is from the 
pen of one of his own friends : 

" Sir George, in his younger days, 
spent most of his time with his grand- 
father at Longniddry, a place where 
husbandry was studiously exercised ; he, 
at an early period, entertained a predi- 
lection for agricultural pursuits, which 
never left him whilst he was capable of 
attending to the business of the field. 
The principles which he held concern- 
ing the first of all arts were not only sin- 
gulariy correct, but, what was of more 
importance, his practice was equal to 
that of the first rate farmer. In short, he 
not only farmed well, but he also 
farmed with profit, circumstances too 
often overlooked by landed gentlemen 
when any considerable part of their 
estates is taken under their own ma- 
nagement. 

** As a leading man in the politics of 
the county, Sir George Buchan Hep- 
bum had for many years acted a distin- 
guished parL But, without entering 
upon this wide field, it may only be said, 
that to his influence may justly be 
ascribed the uncommon and unprece- 
dented harmony which long prevailed 
in his native county. Trained early to 
business, and gifted by Nature with 
mild and libenl dispositions, he was 
eminently qualified to take a lead in 
public matters. Few persons, in fact, 
were more capable than Sir George of 
managing business at a public meeting, 
latiniately acquainted with the laws of 
his country, and endowed with sufficient 
powers to explain and illustrate them in 
a satisfactory manner, be was at all 
times listened to with attention by the 
justices and freeholders, especially as he 
was quite fne of that bigotted obstinacy 
which too often induces others to persist 
in measures after theur popularity is dis- 
covered and ascertained) In a word, 
the death of this reqpectaUe gentleman 
may justly, be considered as a great Ion 
to die county of Haddington.*' 

BURCHARDT, Rev. Christopher. 
This Missionary Clergyman, who has 
been preaching the gospel in foreign 
parts, and di^ensing bibles, and reli- 
gious tracts, with a liboral hand, was 
a native of Switzerland. He died at 
Aleppo, in Jan. 1819; and the foUoiF- 
ing account of him has been tmnmkted 
from Mr. Naudi, who is now at Mialta. 
'* After his persevering trave the 

distribution of the . Holy Sc In 

JBgypt^ Palestine) and Syri ad 



scarcely arrived at Aleppo, when a fatal 
fever, then raging in the ncighbour- 
*hood, put an end to his most valuable 
life. He left Malta in a Greek vessel, 
with six large cases of Bibles and Tes- 
taments, in various languages, without 
any of those fears which had deterred 
others, and courageously distributed 
them in Alexandria, where he openly 
conversed with peasants, strangers, and 
merchants ; and where so many seamen 
applied to him, that he said, ** The 
Greek Testament wliich he had dis- 
persed would only be like so many 
drops thrown into the sea." He thence 
departed for Grand Cairo, where Jews, 
Turks, Syrians, Copts, Christians, and 
Pagans, visited him; and where he 
could have dispersed a far greater num- 
ber of copies if he had possessed them. 
From Cairo he went to Jerusalem, where 
he visited all the convents and public 
places, and furnished them every where 
with copies. Leaving Jerusalem, going 
by Syria, and visiting the places on the 
road, he came to the great commercial 
city of Aleppo, in the neighbourhood of 
which the fever attacked him, and closed 
his life and labours.*' — The personal 
exertion and fatigue of such a journey 
may readily be conceived ; but the in. 
cessant labour of speaking, and re- 
commending with urgency the great 
work in which he had embarked, on 
every step of his journey, and to every 
party to whom he was introduced, may 
scarcely be imagined; and of him it 
may now be said, that he rests from his 
labours and his works do follow him. 

BURROUGH, Lady, wife of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough, Oct. 9, 
1 8 1 9, in Bedford- Row, London, aged 5?« 

BUTSCHER, Rev. Leopold at the 
settlement of Sierra Leone, on an emi- 
nence, called Leicester mountain, July 
17th, 1818. 

Mr. Butscher had occupied an im- 
portant post there under the Church 
Missionary Society for several years, and 
had been one of its earliest Missiona- 
ries. His constitution had become in- 
ured to the diinate by a residence of 
nearly eleven years. After an illness of 
about a fortnight, at first slight, but 
ending in a severe Cholera Morbus, his 
terrestrial labours were closed ! — Mr. 
Garnon had caused him to be lemoved 
from Leicester mountain to Freetown, 
that he might have every advantage and 
comfort; but this very benevolent de- 
sign proved abortive ! — great respect wa** 
paid to his memor)' ; his loss has been 
deeply regretted, and he is gone to reap 
the rich harve^it of his pious and cxcm« 
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CLOGIIER, Bishop of, Right Uct. 
Father in God, Dr. John Potter, in the 
kingdom of Ireland. Dr. Potter was, 
by birth, an Englishman. Having 
been educated at die University of Cam- 
bridge, he became, first, a Fellow, and 
then a Tutor, at Trinity College ; where 
he took tlie degrees of A. B. 177 J, A.M. 
1776, and became S. T. V.pcrJU Reg. 
1792. 

It was his good fortune to have the 
present iSIarquis of Camden for a pa- 
tron. That nobleman having repaired 
to Ireland as Viceroy, nominated Dr. 
Potter one of his Chaplains. His first 
episcopal promotion was to the Bisliopric 
of Killaloe, in 1795; and, in 1796, his 
lordship was translated to the richer see of 
Clogher. The Bishop died intestate, 
July 27, 1819, and, in consequence of 
the sale of many beneficial leases, apper- 
taining to his see, has left an immense 
sum of ready money behind him. 

CHOKER, Charles, Esq. late a 
Captain in the 89tli Regiment of Foot. 
This gentleman was the second scm of 
'lliomas Croker, of Glanaboi/, in the 
county of Waterford, Esq. and de- 
scended from one of the most ancient 
families in the south of Ireland. 

Having made choice of the army as a 
profession, he commenced hb career as 
an ensign in the 89th foot, and shortly 
after his arrival in the East Indies was 
appointed Aid de-camp to his uncle, the 
late Lieutenant-general Robert Croker, 
whose military talents were duly appre- 
ciated by the intrepid Sir Eyre Coote, 
under whom, in the early part of his 
life, he had the honour to serve. 

In consideration of his uniform bra- 
very and humanity as an officer. Captain 
Croker*8 conduct was such as endeared 
him to the respect of all ranks, for im- 
deviating principles of rectitude, un- 
assuming manners, and, above all, thote 
accomplished feelings which should 
ever designate the soldier, while they 
adorn the scholar and the gentleman. 

He died early in life, at Cork, in 
Irehmd, on the 9th of April, 1819, of a 
liver complaint, contracted during his 
residence in India. 



D. 



DACRE, Gertrude, Baroness. This 
lady, whose maiden name was Roper, 
was bom August 25, 1750. At the age 
of 21 she gave her hand and heart to 
lliomas Brand, of &e Hoo, Hertford- 
shire, Esq. a y/erj elegant and expen- 
sive commoDer, whote hospitality far 



exceeded his means. By this gentleman 
she had two sons, one late Knight of the 
Shire for the county of Herts; the 
otlier, early in life, obtained a com- 
mission in the Coldstream Guards, and 
suon attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
colonel. The former of these brothers, 
now Lord Dacre, by a noble exertion 
of filial piety, paid all the debts of his 
father, scion after he had come of age. 
Mrs. Brand succeeded her brother, the 
late Right Hon. Charles Trevor Roper, 
in 1794. 

Her Ladyship died at her house at 
Wimbledon, Oct 3, 1819, in the 69tb 
vear of her age. 

DA.UNCEY, Philip, Esq. B. A. 
King's Counsel, &c. Mr. Dauncey, 
bom in 1 759, was the son of a respect- ' 
able clothier, at Wotton-tindsr-cdige, 
in the county of Gloucester. He was 
educated, first, at the College School of 
the City of Gloucester, and then entered 
a commoner at Oriel College, Oxford. 
After taking the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, he was elected a Fellow of 
Merton. 

The bar being the object of his pur* 
suit and his ambition, Mr. Philip Daun- 
cey repaired to town, and entered him* 
self of Gray*s Inn. After receiving a 
call from this ancient society, he attended 
sessions at home, and followed both the 
Oxford and Carmarthen circuits. Pa- 
tience, industry, and a considerable share 
of talents, soon induced clients to flock 
around him; and on the retreat of Mr. 
Palmer he suddenly found himself a 
leader. 

The Court of Excliequer proved the 
scene of his forensic labours in the 
capital, and Mr. Edmunds, a very 
respectable officer of that Court,- having 
taken him under his immediate p|itron- 
age, he soon obtained considerable emin- 
ence there. In 1807 he obtained a silk 
gown, and from that moment began to 
be employed on the part of the crown. 
Indeed we have net only seen him 
assisting the late Attorney General 
(Sir Samuel Shepherd), but also en- 
trusted with &e sole cwre of causes of 
great importance during that gentle- 
man's abaenoe in Ae other Courts. He 
had, bcfora this^ married Misa Dubri- 
son, by whom he luidaj^nimisingfiuniljr 
of two sons and twQ dnigfatera, but the 
premature deadi of that lady, in 1805-6, 
filled his boaom with the anost poignant 
aflKrtinn. Atknff ig the sum- 

mer of 1818, f 7 himself 

h^guk to hA k disease, 

jet he cor rdse until 

obliged to court by two 
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friends a few months since, at the Nisi 
Prius Cuurti at Gloucester. He died 
soon after, in August. 1819, in the 60th 
yrar of his age. leaving bdiind him a 
name dear to his surviving famDy and 
friends. 

Mr. Dauncey was an able lawyer, 
well acquainted with the practice of the 
Court, which he attended during Term 
time* and intimately conversant in all 
its intricate forms and proceedings. In 
the examination of evidence he excelled, 
and he possessed, in no common degree, 
a judgment, a clearness, and a precision 
that rendered his services highly valuable 
to his clients. 

DAVIS, Rev. Kinder, Sept 13th, 
1819. He died in Giltspur-Street 
Compter, in consequence of excessive 
drinking, a horrid habit, said to have 
been brought on in consequence of the 
loss of his wife and son, to both of whom 
he had been greatly attached. This 
Clergyman was formerly Rector of St 
Saviour's, Southwark, and a man of 
considerable property. 

DICKER, John, dt Badcome, Dor- 
setshire, Sept 50th, 1819. He had 
been employed as earth-stopper, to the 
several packs of hounds in Uie western 
parts of the county, for ab^ut 75 years, 
and was buried by the members of the 
hunt A number of old sportsmen 
attended the funeral of tliis noted man, 
who had attained the age of 93. 

DRAK£, Rev. Thos., D. D. Sept 
12, 1819, in the 75th year of his age. 
He was nearly 50 years Vicar of Roch- 
dale, Lancashire, and was educated at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where 
he took all his degrees. He was an 
orthodox cl^ergyman, and an active ma- 
gistrate. 



E. 



EAST, Sir William, Bart of PUce, 
in the county of Berks. 

This Bart, bom in 1 756, and descended 
from an ancient and respectable family, 
died October 12th, 1819, at his seat. 
Hall Place, Berks, in his 85d year. 
His remains were removed from his 
residence on the 25th, after having 
lain in state the preceding day, and 
were deposited on the 28th in the family 
vault, at Witham, in Essex. The fune- 
ral was attended by his two sons. Sir 
Gilbert East, Bart (who has succeeded 
his father in his titles and estates,) and 
Augustus Henry East Esq. by his son- 
in-law. Sir William Clayton, Bart and 
by his five grandsons, &c. &c. the chil- 
drcn of his only daughter, Lady Clay- 



ton. The service was performed by the 
Rev. William Wheeler, Chaplain to 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 

ENTWISLE, John, Esq. This 
gentleman's name was originally Mark- 
land, being the eldest son of John Mark- 
land, Esq , of Ardwick, hut becoming 
possessed, in 1787, of the estates of his 
maternal great grandfather, Bertie £n- 
twisle, Esq. Vice- Chancellor, of the 
county palatine of Lancaster, he as- 
sumed the name and arms of that family. 
Soon after this, he rebuilt the mansion 
house at Foxholes, near Rochdale, 
and acted for many years as a magistrate 
for the county of Lancaster and Chester, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. He 
also served the office of High Sheriff of 
the county of Lancaster, in 1798. 

Advancing age, and declining health, 
having induced him to search for a 
milder climate, Mr. Entwisle finally 
settled at Cadoxtoa Lodge, in Glamor- 
ganshire, where he breathed his last, 
Dec 16th, 1818, at an advanced tLgt. 

He is represented as an active magis- 
trate, a man zealously attached to the 
civil and religious estidAishments of his 
country; as humane, friendly, and un- 
cere, and above all, as tolerant to the 
opinions of those who differed from 
him. 



F. 



FARIA, at Paris, of apoplexy, 3A 
Sept. 1819, the famous Magnetiijer. 

FELL, The Rev. WiUiam, LL. D. at 
the Rectory House, Brereton, Cheshire^ 
Oct 1819, in the 79th year of his age. 

FOSTER, Mr. Richard at Wake- 
field, aged 49, in the autumn of 181 9. 
He was bom at Dalton, near Hudders- 
field, and being the son of a reqieetable 
woollen -manufacturer, obtained the ru- 
diments of a good education. Bred to the 
same business as his father, he dedicatcit 
his leisure hours to learning, and to m 
correct knowledge of Greek and Latin, be 
superadded the acquisition of maaj oT 
the modem languages. On the death 
of hb father, he became possessed of s 
small paternal estate, but actuated by a 
perhaps laudable ambition, be was de- 
sirous to become a merchant >nd th» 
proved his ruin. The house in whids 
he became partner had goods to a ircrj 
large amount on the continent, partko- 
larly in Holland, and all these w um 
confiscated on the expedition of lb* 
Duke of York into that country, 
produced a bankruptcy in 1801, 
rendered the latter part of Mr- ~~ 
existence miserable, as be 
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that talents, without fortune, had ceased 
to be estimable ! 

FRASER, Hon. Mrs. Jane, at In- 
Temess, Sept. 5, 1819, in the 78th year 
of her age. This lady was the widow 
of the late Hon. Archibald Fraser, of 
Lovat, uncle of the late Sir William 
Fraser, Bart. 

FRENCH, CoL Jeremiah, at I^u*. 
flons-Town, King's County, Ireland, in 
his 89th year. 



G. 



OARRICK George, Esq. Sept 50, 
1819, nephew to the celebrated David 
Garrick. 

GOODWIN Richard, M. D. Aug. 
15, 1819, after a painful and protracted 
illness, at the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Fljrmouch. 

GRAHAM, Thomas, Esq. of Kin- 
ross house, N B., late M. P. for Kinross, 
in 1819. This gentleman repaired to 
India, in 1 768, as a writer, and at length 
became one of the Members of the Board 
of Trade in Bengal. Having acquired an 
ample fortune, he returned to his native 
country and represented the shire in 
which he was bom. 

GREEN, Mr. John, and his wife 
Elizabeth, of Bromyard, Herefordshire, 
Sept 50. 1 8 1 9, within a few hours of each 
other. They had been married 59 years, 
and had 22 children, in little more than 
19; their united ages amounted to 
160 years. 

GUNTER, Mr. James, of Berkley, 
square, confectioner, at Worthing, Sus- 
sex, Sept. 17, 1819. Mr. Gunter was 
bom in 1745. He was apprenticed to 
Mr. Negri, an Italian, who is said to 
have first introduced ices into this coun- 
try. The subject of this memoir died 
of an apoplexy, in his 74th year, leav- 
ing behind him an immense fortune, 
both in land, at Earl's-court, Brompton, ' 
and in money in the funds. He made 
At an invariable rule to marry his daugfa- 
ters to tradesmen only, *' as lofds 
would be ashamed of him. **« 



H. 



HARRAD, Mr. William, at Bir- 
mingham, of apoplexy, January, 1, 1819» 
This eccentric character was the son of 
a respectable bookseller and printer at 
Market Harborough. After an ap- 
prenticeship to hiv own father, he re- 
paired to London, but sopn after settW 
«t Stamford, where .tia beoone «n*Al 



derman. With the assistance of Mr* 
Lowe, a respectable * apothecary there, 
he compiled the Antiquities of this place. 
In 1 780, appeared the two first numbers 
of his History of Rutland; but that 
work was discontinued from the want of 
encouragement. 

Having removed to Mansfield, ha 
compiled and published the history of 
that place and its environs; and on 
returning to Market- Harborough, at 
the death of his father in 1806, that 
town also became indebted to him for 
illustration. 

Proving unsuccessful both as aa 
author and bookseller, he lived and died 
in great obscurity. 

HARVEY, Colonel Sir F. E. Ba- 
thurst, at Englefield Green, Berks, 
24th Sept 1819. He was aide>de 
camp to his Royal Highi^ess the Prince 
Regent, Secretary to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Lieut-Col. of the 14th 
Dragoons. 

IIASLEDEN,' John, at Prescot, 
Lancasliire, Sept 50, 1819. He was 
bom in 1752, and served in America, in 
the 15th foot Before the surrender of 
Quebec he attended on General Wolfe, 
as his valet and 'on the death of that 
hero, he was taken into the family of 
General Murray, vrith whom he re- 
mained until his discbarge, in 1761. 

HERRIES,, C.Esq. late Col. Com- 
mandant of the Light Horse Volunteers 
of London and Westminster. 

This gentleman was a native of Scot- 
land, and brother to the late Sir James 
Herries, for many years an eminent 
banker in St James-street. He Was 
an eminent merchant of the city of 
^London, trading under the firm of Her- 
ries and Naylor. 

Mr. Herries, at the breaking out of • 
the war with France, although a very 
active friend and admirer of Mr. Fox, 
deemed it necessary to take a decided 
part in favour of Mr. Pitt, and the 
administration of that day. It was be 
who raised and embodied that very loyal 
and useful corps the Light Horse Vo- 
lunteers, whidi he commanded for 
S5 years. 

Colonel Herries, died at an advanced 
age, in April, 1819, and on tlie 1 7th of 
that month his remains were deposited 
with military honours, in consequence 
of A special order from the Commander- 

^ the procession : on foot, in 

exee^ the advanced and rear- 

advanco-gitord (mounted); 

ty; trumpeters sounding tlie 

fc ; the horse of tlie deceased, 
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M'ORNIC, John, LL. 1). of Perth, 
after a short illness, in the autumn of 
1819, in the 64th year of his age. He 
was formerly Rector of the Academy at 
Inverness, and of late Secretary to the 
Literary and Antiquary Society of 
Perth, in which city he devoted his time 
to private instruction. 



N. 



NORTON, the Hon. John Chappie, 
a General in the Army, and late M. P. 
for Guilford. 

The family, of which this is a younger 
branch, is descended from the Conyers' 
of the county of York. Sir John 
Conyers, sometimes called Norton, of 
Norton-Conyers, was Sheriff of York- 
shire in 1507. His grandson, Richard, 
having married Susan daughter of Ri- 
chard NeviUe, Lord Latimer, engaged 
in the northern insurrection, headed by 
the Earls of Northumbej'land and West- 
morland, in consequence of wliich he 
was attainted in 1569. Thomas Nor- 
ton, of Grantley, in the county of York, 
was one of his descendants; and his 
son Thomas became the father of 
Fletcher, the founder of this family. 

Fletcher Norton, bom Jan. 25, 1716, 
was bred to the bar, in which profession 
he evinced great talents,and obtained con- 
siderable affl uence. I n Dec. 1761, when 
he had attained a mature age, he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-general to the King,and 
honoured as usual with knighthood. In 
November, 1763, he succeed to the 
still more important post of Attorney- 
general, and ip 1769 became Chief 
Justice in Eyre, south of Trent, which 
appointment was a sinecure ; meanwhile 
Sir Fletcher had obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons, having been re- 
turned for different boroughs, during 
several successive parliaments. At 
length, in consequence of his residence 
at Won^rsh near Guilford, he formed 
a connection with the corporation and 
freemen of the latter place, in conse- 
quence of which both he, and his chil- 
dren afterwards became its represen- 
tatives. 

^ In 1770, he was chosen Speaker, a 
high and honourable office, which be 
filled, with no small share of dignity. 
Indeed he is said to have given offence, 
by his bold and manly conduct, towards 
the close of the American war, when 
on presenting certain money bills, at 
the bar of the House of Lords, he ex- 
pressed a wish to the Sovereign in per- 
son, « that what his faithful Conunona 



had gnmted liberally bis Majesty might 
expend economically." Sir Fletcher 
was advanced to the peerage, April 9, 
1782, and died in 1789. 

John- Chappie Norton, called Chappie 
after his mother, Grace, daughter of Sir 
Wm. Chappie, Kt. one of the Judges of 
the Court of King's Bench third surviv- 
ing son of the first Lord Grantley, was 
born April 2, 1746. At an early period, 
he obtained a commission in the Quards, 
and accompanied his regiment to Ame- 
rica, where he experienced many of the 
miseries attendant on a winter's cam- 
paign, in tliat country. Wliile only a 
captiun, he was employed uuder Gene- 
ral Home, to command a detachment, 
on an excursion into the interior ; .but 
the people of the province were at once 
so prejudiced, and so inveterate against 
the English, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Philadelphia. 

At the conclusion of tliat disastrous 
and unfortunate war. Colonel Norton 
returned to England, and obtained a 
seat in Parliament, for the borough c^ 
Guilford. He was frequently re- 
chosen for tlie same place ; but never 
spoke, we believe, in the House of 
Commons. 

During the late French war, we do 
■ot find him employed ; but in conse- 
quence of the rapid promotions that 
ensued, he became General in the 
Army, and was also gratified with the 
50th regiment of- foot ; which before 
the late regulations, afforded a decided 
advantage, as many of tlie distinguished 
officers of the same rank with himself 
had only tlie half-pay of majors. 

General Norton, was a tall, stout, 
and full-blobded man; and had been 
accounted handsome in his youth ; but 
never was married. He died 1 8 1 S. 



P. 



PEARS, Mr., farmer and graner, 
at Sleaford, aged 81. He was appointed 
a constable for the hundred of Langoe, in 
the reign of Geoi^ II., was married in 
1761, andaltbougb he has had several 
children, never had a death in his 
family until the occurrence of his own, 
at an advanced age» 

PERCY, the Rev. William, D.D. 
at his bouse in Upper Seymour- 
street, in 1819. He was formerly of 
Queen's Square Chapsl- WMtmiqster, 
and also for some ji^ t of St 

Paul's, Charleston, f Una. 

PERRY, Comr rinidad, 

August 23d, 1 819 onder in 
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the American oayy, was bom in 1784, 
and was accounted one of tl^e bravest 
and most accojbplished officers belonging 
to the Trani-Atlandc Republic He 
died at the 'early age of 34, leaving a 
widow and four children behind him. 

PERRY, Elizabeth, was bom in 
1710, ^d died May 1819, at the 
great ^e of 109. She first saw the light 
at Sl^eath, in the parish of Eardisland, 
and resided at Strearoford, Hereford- 
within 200 yards of the same 
to the day of her death. Her 
tgfat was a little impaired; but she 
sould eat, drink, and take snuff (of 
which latter she was particularly fond) 
to the \wt, and could walk about the 
bouse and premises, with the assistance 
of her daughter. This venerable ma- 
tron (with the eiception of a severe sur- 
gical operation in the back, which she 
underwent about 15 years ago) enjoyed, 
during her life, an almost uninterrupted 
>tate of good health, and her death ap- 
peared to be merely the result of extreme 
age ; for it was only the day previous 
to her dissolution that she took to her 
bed, and her faculties were clear to the 
last hour. She attributed her protracted 
life to hard vfork and hard living* She 
remembered wheat at 2s. 6d, per bushel, 
and muncorn (mixture of wheat and 
rye) at 18d. per bushel ; meat from Id. 
to 2d. per fh. ; and butter Sd. per ft. 
Her eldest daughter is an active dame 
of 84; her youngest son is about 60; 
her eldest grand^ughter 46, and her 
eldest great grand-child 12. 

PI GOT, Sir Arthur, formerly attor- 
ney-general of the island of Grenada, 
and JBx-attorney-general of Great Bri- 
tain. Sir Arthur died on Monday, 
Sept. 6, «at his cottage. East Bourne, 
Su&sex, in the 69th year of his age. 



R. 



RE, Count M. Felepo, lately at Mo- 
dena. He was the most celebrated 
professor of agriculture and botany, in 
Italy, and his ** Elementa dd Agricul- 
tura," is the only production on the 
southem side of the Alps, in which 
chemistry is applied scientifically for the 
improvement of wiculture. 

RHUDDE, Durand, D.D. Chap. 
Iain in ordinary to His Majesty. This 
venerable clergyman was bom in 1753, 
and educated at King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded A.IJ. 1756, 
A.M. 1759, and S.T.P. 1.789. Dr. 
Rkuddc, married Miss Shcrgold in 
2 760^ by whom he had a ^on and two 



daughters. His preferments have been 
numerous rather than valuable, count- 
ing of the Iccturership of St DIonis, 
Back church, Fenchurch -street, the vi- 
carage of St Thomas, Southwark, Sec. 
In 1782, he obtained his last prefer- 
ment, the rectory of Brentham with 
East Bergholt ; , to which was super- 
added the living of Great Wenham. 
He died at East Bergholt parsonage. 
May 6, 1819, in the 86th year of his 
age. 



SANDY, Mr. James. ITiis very 
singular man, some years since obtained 
the appellation of the << celebrated Alyth 
Mechanic,** and he was fully entitled to 
the distinction, in consequence of the 
many ingenious contrivances practised 
by him, The following account drawn 
up by one who knew him weU, is wor- 
thy of attention ; and it is only to be 
lamented that the exact period of his 
birth has not been mentioned. 

" Hie originality of ^nius and ec- 
centricities of character, whidi dirtiii- 
guished this remarkable person, were 
perhaps never surpassed. Deprived at 
an early period of life, of the use of hia 
legs, he contrived by dint of ingenuity 
not only to pass his time agreeably, but 
to render himself an useful member of 
society. He soon displayed a taste for 
mechanical pursuits, and contrived, as a 
workshop for his op«ations, a sort of cir- 
cular bed, the sides of which being raised 
about eighteen inches above the clothes 
were employed as a platform for turn- 
ing lathes, table vices, • and cases of 
tools of all kinds. His genius for prac- 
tical mechanics, was universal. He 
was skilled in all kinds of turning ; and 
const meted several very curious lathes, 
as well as clocks and musical instru- 
ments of every description, no less ad- 
mired for the sweetness of their tone, 
than the elegance of their execution. 
He excelled, too, in the conttractioa of 
optical instruments; and made some 
reflecting telescopes, the specula of 
which were not inferior to those finished 
by the most eminent London artists. 
He suggested some important improve- 
ments in the noAchinery for qnnning 
flax; and we believe he was ibe first 
that made the wooden-jointed snuiT- 
boxes, called Laurencekirk boxes, some 
of which, fabricated by this self taught 
artist, were purchased and sent as pre- 
sents to the Royal Family. To hK 
other endowments, he added an acivt- 
ratp knowleHgc of, dm wing and en;rrar- 
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ing, and in both these arts produced 
qwdmens of the higliest excellence. 
For upwards of fifty years he quitted 
his bed only three times, and on these 
occasions his house was either inun- 
dated with water, or threatened with 
danger from fire. His curiosity, which 
was unbounded, prompted him to hatch 
different kinds of birds' eggs by the na- 
tural warmth of his body, and he after- 
wards reared the motley broods with all 
the tenderness of a parent : so that on 
Tisiting him it was no unusual thing to 
see various singing birds, to which he 
may be said to have given birth, perched 
on his head, and warbling the artificial 
notes be had taught them. 

Naturally possessed of a good consti- 
tution, and an active, cheerftil turn of 
mind, his house was the general coffee* 
room of the village, where the affairs of 
the Church and State were discussed with 
the utmost freedom. In consequence of 
long confinement, his countenance had 
rather a sickly cast, but it was remark- 
ably eipressive, and would have afforded 
9 fine subject for the pencil of Wilkie, 
particularly when he was surrounded 
by his country friends. This singular 
man had acquired, by his ingenuity and 
industry, an honourable independence, 
and died possessed of considerable pro- 
perty. In short, his history holds out 
this very instructive lesson, that no dif- 
ficulties are too great to be overcome by 
industry and perseverance; and a ge- 
nius, though it should sometimes miss 
the distinction it deserves, will seldom 
fail, unless by its own fault, to secure 
competency and respectability. He was 
married only aboiit three weeks before 
his death, which took place on the 3d 
of May 1819, at Alytb. 

SANDERS, Joseph, Esq., principal 
partner of the Exeter bank, 1 7th Sept 
1819. He died at the advanced age of 
89. 

SETON, Archibald, Esq. was bom 
in 1 758, and educated in Scotland. At 
the age of about 22, an appointment hav- 
ing been obtained for him, as a Civilian, 
he repaired to Bengal, and remiuned 
tliere during an almost unexampled pe- 
riod of thirty-eight years. After being 
employed as is usual, in some inferior 
offices, he was at length entrusted with 
the collection of the Revenues and admi- 
nistration of theCivil and Criminal Jus- 
tice in the Districts of Bhangolpbre and 
Behar. He was then promoted to a 
seat in the Provincial Court of Justice 
in the Province of Behar ; and on the 
occasion of the cession of a portion of 
tiie dominions of his Excellency the 

VOL. IV. 



Nabob Yiiier to the East India Com- 
pany, in the year 1801, he was removed 
to the same station in the ceded pro- 
vinces, and was one of the Gentlemen 
selected by Marquis Wellesley to assist 
the Right Honourable Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, G. C. B. in the discharge of the 
trust of the ofiSceof Lieutenant-governor 
of those Provinces. In the year 1806, 
Mr. Seton was appointed to the office 
of President at the Court of his Majesty 
Shah AUum, at Delhi, and performed 
the grateful duty of securing the happi- 
ness of the last few months of the life of 
that interesting Prince, and also of pro- 
viding for the comfort of his son and 
successor, the present Emperor of Hin- 
dostan, on the accession of the latter to 
the Musnud. The arrangements made 
by Mr. Seton for the management of 
the territory to the Westward of the 
Jumna, assigned for the maintenanctt 
of the Royal Family at Delhi, during 
the years in which he retained the 
office of President at his Majesty's 
Court from 1806 to 1811, were equidly 
honourable to his ovm character, and 
well calculated to promote the welfare 
of all classes of the inhabitants of that 
territory, and their advantages have 
been permanent. In the year 1811, 
Mr. Seton accompanied the late Earl of 
Minto on the expedition against the 
Island of ilTava ; and after the success- 
ful conquest of that island, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Governor of 
Prince of Wales*s Island. From that 
station he was promoted, in the year 
1812, by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, as the reward of 
his long services, to a seat in the Su- 
preme Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, which he filled with much 
credit for five years, and was on hit 
return to his native country in 1818 at 
the period of his death. During the 
long period of Mr. Seton*s services, h« 
had the happiness to possess in succes- 
sion, and in the fullest extent, the well- 
merited confidence, of every Governor 
under whom he acted, after he had ob- 
tained a certain distinction in the Mr- 
vice, viz. the Marquises Comwallia and 
Wellesley, and the Lords Minto eadl 
Teignmouth. Early in the laat ymt, 
Mr. Seton determined to return to jB» 
rope. He was extremely aoxiout «■ 
more to behold the country tiitft 
given him birth, as he had been at ll 
enabled by means of a compt *' 
tune to enjoy all the oomfoctf h 
But such was not the wiP 
dence,for he died at urn, 1^ 
on board the ^VnUbm P 
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